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CHAPTER VIII. 
A DANCE OF DEATH. 
PAINTER’S eye would proba- 
bly be caught by the lights and 
shadows, the coloring, the artistic hu- 
mor of the group; a preacher might 
Danton 


sigh over its morality. re- 


gards it from a widely different stand- 
point to that either of art or senti- 


ment, and arrives at his diagnosis 
quickly—diagnosis of the dissecting 
room rather than the pulpit. 

I have spoken before of Leah’s com- 
plexion—clearly pale to singularity, 
but stained by every passing emotion, 
every gust of temper, with a hue at 
once too vermeil and too evanescent 
for perfect health. She is white as 
any marble at this moment—lividly 
white about the mouth and lips; and 
all the time with a flush like day-dawn 
upon either cheek. Her breast heaves 
unevenly. As she turns, amid jests 
and laughter, with that 
grace of hers, from friend to lover, 
from lover to friend, you can detect, 
if your ear be a trained one, the curi- 
s hoarse unevenness of her voice. 


matchless 


ous 
Poor materials for a career of fashion 
these: an finely 
strung for the wear and tear of fast 
London life; the heats, chills, tight lac- 
clothing, 


organization too 


ing, insufficient carbonic 
acid, sleepless nights, and hard-work- 
ed days, that the most advanced rank 
in the most advanced of all civiliza- 
tions has to endure! 


And Jack Chamberlayne—what of 
him? For Danton is at 
identify yonder painted, travestied fig- 


no loss to 


ure as Leah’s lover; has not Désiré 
pantomimed for his benefit, with all 
the verve and malice of a Paris ge 


min, the refined little saturnalia going 
on in Madame’s drawing-room? Jack 
Chamberlayne’s haggard checks flame 
under their mask of rouge; a fire the 
reverse of holy is in his boyish blue 
eyes. His thin, nerveless hands are 
ail a tremble as, with comical airs and 
affectations befitting his assumed char- 
acter, he alternately fans himself and 
his betrothed, who shrinks from the 
contact of his breath, and so draws 
closer to Lord Stair. Suddenly Jack 
coughs, a short little rasping cough, 
that makes him raise his handkerchief 
to his lips; and Danton can compute 
the length of the poor lad’s tether pret- 
ty nearly as accurately as he comput- 
ed that of any far-gone hectic patient 
beside whose hospital stretcher he 
stood to-day. 

So mueh for the physical outlook of 
these two people (Colonel Pascal’s 
April daisies) who are to be bone of 
one bone, flesh of one flesh—bound to- 
gether for happiness or for misery, 
like living nerves in the same body, 
“till death them shall part.” 

And the marriage, muses Danton— 
the marriage is what good people call 
a suituble one. Oh eternal, inscruta- 
ble enigma—* the folly and stupidity 
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of the good!” A fortune, if the bride- 
groom last long enough to inherit it, 
for a penniless girl; a handsome wife 
for a man who has lived—shall we 
say, who has lived a little fast, and 
needs the reclaiming influence of sweet 
fireside affections? If the opinion of 
science were occasionally asked in ad- 
dition to that of exultant chaperons, 
nilliners, clerks, and clergy, as to 
prospects matrimonial—well, the opin- 
ion of science is never asked, and he, 
Eugene Danton, has no more to do 
with Leah Paseal and Jack Chamber- 
Jayne than with any other pair of 
doomed lovers in that dance of death 
called life, amid which a surgeon, with 
open eyes and sealed lips, threads his 
way perpetually. 

Hastily extinguishing his candle, he 
moves aside from the blaze of gaslight 
that issues through the drawing-room 
door, and has already advanced as far 
as the second flight of stairs when lit- 
tle Deb spies him; Deb, whose infir- 
mities hinder her from dancing like 
the rest, and who, sitting alone in a 
corner, is just beginning to realize that 
being swathed in a hot scarlet dress- 
ing-gown, having one’s eyes filled 
with cork dust—yes, and even wear- 
ing a pair of twisted paper horns, to 
look like the devil, does not constitute 
such very ambrosial enjoymentafter all, 

She rushes forward to the doorway, 
flies after Danton, and gets tight pos- 
session of his hand! ‘ Weare having 
the most lovely party, M. Danton! 
Come in and see Madame’s salon—'tis 
like the theatre at Christmas. There's 
Naomi in papa’s clothes and a chim- 
ney pot, and Jack dressed like a cham- 
bermaid in one of Rose’s caps; and 
Jack has been dancing with Mrs. Am- 
iral Tom-son; and some day I will tell 
you an adventure I saw in the back 
drawing-room, and I had two wine- 
glasses of champagne at my dinner; 
and this is only my make-up of course. 
Tam wearing,” says Deb grandly, ‘‘a 
white muslin dress, made with five lit- 
tle flounces and a panier, and I have 
satin slippers, M. Danton, and a hew 


rose-colored sash.” 
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She leads—drags him, whether he 
will or not—into the drawing-room, 
and Leah, burning with confusion, 
finds herself forced to introduce Dan- 
ton to her lover—the painted, noisy, 
not three parts sober harlequin at her 
side—her lover! 

‘“*Danton,” cries Jack, at no time 
very clear on matters connected with 
literature, and trebly hazy on all mat- 
ters just at present. ‘* Why, that’s the 
name of the poet Iaureate, isn’t it— 
fellow who writes idylls about hea- 
ven and hell, and that—or was it the 
French revolution, Leah? You left 
school later than I did. Glad to make 
your acquaintance any how, mossou. 
You must come and stay with us in 
London. Introduce you to all the liter- 
ary swells, if you care for them—I 
don’t. Introduce you to all the pret- 
ty actresses, if you care for them—I 
do. Have a glass of champagne?” 
He claps his hand, with tipsy famil- 
” shoulder, then, 
half pushing him along 


re? 


iarity, on ‘* mossou’s 
half clinging 
to him to preserve his own equilibri- 
um, nanages to reach the table, where 
bottles and 
He pours out a bumper for 


stand the champagne 
glasses. 
Danton; he drains down a bumper 
himself; begins to get confidential. 
“It’s not often I take to a fellow at 
first sight, and as arule I never take 
to foreigners at all, but,” looking at 
Danton with glistening, solemn eyes, 
“T’'ve taken ai fancy to 
George, I have! Bit of a physiogno- 
mist—believe in physicgnomy ; bit ofa 
judge of character, Iam. Now look,” 
lowering his voice and touching Dan- 
ton with his elbow—* look at that old 
curmudgeon—that old Shylock; my 
What do you see 
written on every line of his face, eh? 


you—by 


papa, over there. 


I am to be married to the daughter 
next week, you know. Italy for the 
Not by any means sure I 
shall live through the winter. They 
must take their chance of that-—take 
me as I am, without settlements, or 
not at all. 
pagne? Oh, you needn’t be afraid ; 


winter. 


Have some more cham- 
it’s 
honest wine, and I shall be made to 
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pay for it somehow. I always feel I 
shall be made to pay for everything in 
this house. Danton,” in a whisper, 
‘‘you are a right down good fellow— 
hang it all! a man can’t help being 
born a foreigner—and 1 don’t mind 
what I say to you. They are a regu- 
lar set of sharpers here, sir, from Lord 
Stair downward.” 

He puts his arm under Danton’s 
arm, and staggers away with him to 
the further end of the back drawing- 
room, out of hearing of everybody; 
Leah, with a sense of shame, almost 
beyond her power of endurance, look- 
ing on. She is keen enough to divine 
what kind of confidences Jack, in his 
present state, will make; could divine 
it even were his glances in the direc- 
tion of her father and herself less sig- 
nificant; and every expression, every 
smile that steals across Danton’s face, 

She does 
enough to 


costs her vanity a smart. 
not love Colonel Pascal 
blush for him. She certainly does not 
love Jack Chamberlayne enough to 
blush for him. Her shame is for her- 
self. She desires to stand on a pedes- 
tal in Danton’s sight; gives him cred- 
it—curivus this, when one considers 
the limited extent of her moral vision 
—gives him credit for being a man of 
“ideals”; a man, that is to say, who 
would entertain all of absurd 
chivalric notions about women, and 
the exalted position women should 
hold. And she has sunk to this al- 
ready! Before Danton has known her 
two days he must pity to the full as 
much as he despises her. 

**Leah, my love,” says her father, 
with grating suavity, in her 
“don’t you think some music—not 
dance music this time—would be agree- 
able before our little party breaks 
up?” Under Colonel Paseal’s direc- 
tion, Désiré is rapidly clearing away 


sorts 


ear, 


the wine and glasses, with strictest 
whispered injunctions to bring no 
more. ‘ Monsieur—eh—ah—Danton 
plays, I rather think. Suppose we re- 
quest him to favor us?” 

“* Monsieur—eh—ah—Danton is so 
charmingly engaged already, papa,” 
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“It would be a pity, 
surely, to break in on such an intellec- 
tual treat as Mr. Danton must be en- 
joying?” 

However, she quits Lord Stair’s arm 
—she has forgotten to relinquish it ever 
since the conclusion of the waltz—and 
with her face held high in the air, 
walks slowly across the room (where 
could old Paseal’s daughter have learn- 
ed to cross a room with such a grace? 
thinks Lord Stair) to Danton and her 
lover. 

Jack, having cleared his conscience 
of much perilous stuff on the score of 
well-fleeced 
himself, his loans, his gifts, and the 
rapacity of the Pascal family in par- 
ticular—** For Leah is her father 
down to the ground, sir! A handsome 
girl, when she is in a good temper, 
and a figure—by Jove! I am sweet on 
the girl, [know! I would go through 
fire and water to marry her—but come 


answers Leah. 


bridegrooms generally, 


to money, and the blood shows ””»—Jack, 
I say, having relieved his conscience 
on these and several other vital sub- 
jects, is fast lapsing toward the mel- 
ancholy or contemplative stage of 
intoxication. With his droll little 
Dutch doll face on one side, his eyes 
glassy and solemn, his smart muslin 
cap twisted awry, and his feet perched 
on a neighboring chair to the level of 
his knees, he certainly looks about the 
most grotesque antidote to love that 
woman’s soul could conceive of, as his 
mistress approaches. 

“Don’t you think you have been 
amusing enough for one night, Mr. 
Chamberlayne?” says Leah cruelly. 
«T have sent the children up stairs. I 
have told the children to make them- 
selves human again. Don’t you think 
it is nearly time for you to appear 
clothed and in your right mind also?” 

And she sinks down, her yellow 
draperies fluttering around her like the 
wings of a butterfly, upon a low otto- 
man at Jack Chamberlayne’s side. 

“If you knew how painfully foolish 
we have all been this evening, M. 
Danton "—glancing at Danton across 
lover—* fooitish, without 


her alns! 
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either wit or merriment—you would 
congratulate yourself, I am sure, upon 
your good sense in having stayed 
away.” 

“T know I wish I had stayed away,” 
cries Jack, candid if not gallant. 
“Black suit and choker—hate black 
suits and chokers—worse dinner than 
you get at home; wine served in thim- 
blefulls, and turned into the street at 
midnight.” Coherence and vowels 
are slipping out of Jack’s speech fast; 
his words trip each other up ominous- 
ly. ‘* What’s a man to do who’s turn- 
ed into the street—midnight—black 
suit and choker?” 

The problem is evidently one of in- 
terest to him. As he muses over it, 
his eyes fixed owlishly on nothing- 
ness, his knuckles playing feeble fan- 
tasins on his chin, Leah manages to 
exchange a whisper with Danton. 

* Don’t—don't think of me 
than you can help,” she whispers—oh, 
with what « quiver of the lip! 

“Tf Tam wise, I shall not think of 
you at all,” is Danten’s answer. 

Nothing more. Yet both feel that 
they have spoken their first words of 


worse 


love. 

Up fusses Colonel Pascal, pointing 
out his toes in their patent shoes, with 
icily polite bow to Danton—not un- 
reasonably anxious, perhaps, as to the 
chances of his future son-in-law falling 
down insensible at his fiancée’s feet. 

* You have asked Monsieur Danton 
to be kind enough, Leah?” He never 
chance of calling Danton 
‘*monsieur.” ‘*A little music before 
we break up—ah—we are all familiar 
with Monsieur Danton’s charming tal- 


loses a 


ent——” 

“Play for us, will you?” interrupts 
Leah, raising her eyes with such a 
light, such a prayer in them, to Dan- 
ton’s. ‘ We have been having noise 
enough, and to spare, this evening. A 
few notes of music will do us good.” 

Danton looks Colonel Pascal coolly 
and silently in the face. He obeys 
‘Leah on the instant. She follows him 

to the instrument. 
“Am I to play for you or for your 
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father—I mean, for the audience gen- 
erally, Miss Pascal?” 

“Oh, for the audience first,” an- 
swers Leah witha blush. She has not 
three notes of music in her composi- 
tion, but this only makes his question 
more flatteringly sweet to vanity. 
**You know the sort of showy things 
such an audience can appreciate, and 
then you.will play something for me 
—me alone!” 

Danton is a real musician. His fa- 
ther, a Florentine of noble birth, trod 
the boards from predilection—it was 
his fumous Raoul in the “ Huguenots ” 
that won the heart of the shy young 
English girl, Danton’s mother—and 
the son has inherited not a little of his 
genius. Waltzes, galops, mazourkas— 
‘“*the sort of showy things such an au- 
dience can appreciate ’—his fine taste 
and touch render even these artistic. 
Lord Stair saunters across the room 
and watches him; well-bred, atten- 
Colonel Pascal, 


through his double eyeglass, watches 


tive, contemptuous. 


him somewhat as one would watch a 
street boy with a hurdy-gurdy and 
white mice. The old ladies from the 
front drawing-room call out, * Very 
pretty indeed!) Thank you so much,” 
at intervals. Jack Chamberlayne—— 

Jack Chamberlayne falls asleep, and 
is not improved by the condition; few 
human beings out of pictures are. His 
mouth opens, his jaw drops, his head 
falls; he gives all sorts of impossible 
jerks and snorts as he recovers him- 
self. Leah feels—the force of contrast 
perhaps—that he was never so repul- 
sive, so absolutely hideous to her as at 
this moment. 
from the sofa. 
ly advancing to the rescue, suggests 


At last he fairly rolls 
Colonel Pascal, hasti- 


that his dear young friend had better 
ehange his dress—* Tight lacing don’t 
agree with you, Chamberlayne—a lit- 
tle feminine faintness, eli? ’—but con- 





trives to get speedily away with him 
out of the room. Lord Stair, upon 
this, glances at his watch, and sup- 
presses 2 yawn or two; then—with his 
accustomed “happy knack of irrele- 
vance,” that great fundamental art of 
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all men and women of the avorld— 


makes a sudden retreat to the front 
drawing-room and the society of the 
old ladies; and Leah and Danton are 
‘alone. 

“ And now you are going to play for 
me, without an audience?” she asks, 
leaning so that her voice shall be heard 
by no ear save his. 

(I wonder whether Miss Pascal 
knows the unfortunate—I may say the 
culpable history attached to the young 
m:n Danton?” whispers old Mrs. Pet- 
tingall mysteriously to Mrs. Tomson. 

“If things go on like this, it will be 
some one’s dooty to acquaint her of 
it,’ says Mrs. Tomson, with after-din- 
ner severity.) 

“Yes, I will play for you if you are 
sure you have not had music enough 
already.” 

“Enough? 
could 
and hours.’ 


I am never tired. I 
real for hours 
Leah's yawns at a con- 
cert are piteous to witness. In the 
finest parts of an opera she will exam- 
ine the pattern of the prima donna’s 
sleeve, or the quality of her Jace trim- 
or a headdress in the stalls, 
neither listening nor pretending to lis- 
ten to a solitary note of the perform- 
“If you only knew the treat 
music is to me!” 


listen to music 


» ] 


mings, 


ance, 


So Danton plays for her a sonata of 
Mozart’s, and plays it gloriously. As 
lhe proceeds, the snowy breast heaves, 
the golden-brown eyes suffuse; she is 
moved quite beyond the capacity of 
thanking him by the time he finishes. 
That is the way, reader, when a wo- 
man chances to possess an exquisite 
pair of lips or eyes. A strain of mu- 
sie, . picture, a poem altogether be- 
yond her comprehension—with a lover 
actual or in posse standing by—can 
kindle her into the expression of so 
much more emotion than 
Poor, plain Miss Smith, sitting unno- 
ticed in a corner, her hands stifily fold- 
ed in their benzined gloves, her insig- 


she feels. 


nificant gray eyes fixed and tearless— 
Miss Smith in soul, I have no 
doubt, and feels the 
great master’s thoughts a thousand 


her 
understands 
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times better than lovely Leah Pas 
eal. 

But the suffused soft eyes, the heav- 
ing white breast effect their work of 
subjugation only too quickly. Danton 
is tolerably on his guard as a man 
against every crafty weapon that a co- 
As an artist he is 

Leah sees this at 


quette can wield. 
weak—as an artist! 
a glance, and treasures up the newly- 
acquired experience for future use. 
**I dare not ask for another piece 
now, M. Danton, or for a song, as I 
should like. They are making such a 
noise it would be an insult to art to 
ask for more, but another day—to-mor- 
row, if you could find time, and when 
are alone. You will not refuse? 
Music is the best of all medicines, I 
think, when one’s spirit is sick.” 
‘*Medicine? I should say few spir- 
its have less need of medicine than 
Miss Pascal's at the present time,” 
Danton, as he rises from the instru- 


we 


says 


ment. 

“Yes. That is just the way we all 
judge each other,” is Leah's answer. 
“Tf you could know the truth— 

These are the last words they ex- 


” 


change to-night. 
has now returned, clothed, if not in 


Jack Chamberlayne 


his right mind, to the drawing-room 
with Naomi and little Deb, again in 
the stiff white muslins and silk sashes. 
The two poor gentlemen—who have 
really enjoyed their entertainment—six 
glasses of cham pagae—better than they 
anticipated—are exchanging valedic- 
tory compliments with their host. Ten 
minutes later the whele party has 
broken up, and Jack and Leah—who 
shall say how these things happen?— 
are alone ina small vestibule or cloak 
room, half way down the 
Leah bright with smiles, Jack sulkily 


staircase, 


drawing on his great coat, and with a 
cheroot unlit between his teeth. 

The storm connubial (I say connu- 
bial on Mr. 


Chamberlayne’s Leah's 


prophetically) lowers 


brow, and 
guilty conscience is ut no loss to ac- 
count for his displeasure. She is real- 
ly sorry for him, poor fellow—is jeal- 


ousy in a lover a crime that a woman 
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ever finds it impossible to forgive?— 
helps him on with his coat affection- 
ately—alas! his weak hands need as- 
sistance—gives him his cane, his 
gloves. 

*‘And are you really, really sure it 
is wise to walk, Jack, dear? Now 
mind you button your coat well up 
over your chest. I must see about get- 
ting you one of those nice Canadian 
clouds—the evenings are growing so 
chill. I should not wonder a bit if we 
have a frost to-night.” 

«A deused deal you care about my 
chest, don’t you?” is Mr. Chamber- 
layne’s gracious reply. ‘Oh, none of 
that, thank you” (Leah is actually of- 
fering to pin his cravat round his 
throat). ‘ And if you dislike the smell 
of smoke, you had better return to the 
drawing-room. I am going to light 
up.” 

‘Jack! Me mind the smell of 
smoke!” cries Leah grammatically. 
“When you know that I mean to let 
you smoke everywhere and always. 
Why, what is the matter?” putting 
her face within about two inches of 
his. ‘ You don’t mean to say that 
you are cross with me again, do you?” 

The tone in which she asks this is 
perfect; caressing, repentant, concili- 
atory, ignorant of offence—everything 
a m:n in love could desire the tone of 
his adored one to be. Yet it happens 
that the heart of this particular lover 
is not reached. Men possessing the 
bluntest order of intellect have keen 
intuitions sometimes—the keener, per- 
haps, from their very lack of reason- 
ing power. Jack Chamberlayne, with 
all his dulness, knows that Leab is act- 
ing, just as well as Leah knows it her- 
self. 

“T think when I am present,” he 
breaks out abruptly, and, to Leah’s as- 
tonishment, soberly; scarcely a trace 
of champagne left in voice or manner— 
‘“‘when I am present you might have 
the good taste to behave yourself de- 
cently —— 

“Jack!” 

**IT have never looked 
better than other people, 


” 


Upon you as 
and I know 
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cursed “well what awaits me by and 
by. All I ask is—don’t disgrace me 
when I am present. You will do as 
you like, of course, when I am away; 
but don’t make a fool of yourself, and 
of me too, under my very nose, as you 
did to-night.” 

Surprise, indignation, pity—the 
ghost of atear! Leah goes through 
the little stock repertory of injured 
innocence; but without marked suc- 
cess. 

*““Not know!—you know what I 
mean just as well as I know!” he per- 
sists. ‘* Your conduct with that mun 
is shameful. When you are murried 
I have no doubt you will be—like 
other married women,” growls Jack 
between his teeth. ‘ But as an en- 
gaged girl, just for three or four days 
longer you might try to exist without 
a flirtution—above all with such a man 
as Lord Stair.” 

“Lord Stair! Oh, Jack dear, you 
delicious creature! You mean Lord 
Stair?” 

“Whom the devil should I mean 
else?” is the delicious creature’s re- 
ply. ‘If there was another man in 
the house besides those toothless old 
dotards of ninety, I have not the small- 
est doubt you would angle for him as 
well.” 

He simply ignores Danton’s exist- 
ence. A penniless foreign fellow, who 
can jingle the piano—give dancing 
lessons, perhaps, or write 
Why, Leah would as soon think of 
Désiré as of Danton. If Jack had 
been married a dozen years, he could 
hardly be more exquisitely unsuspi- 
cious of the truth. 

“ Lord Stair! ‘I flirt with him! You 
jealous of him! This is too much. 
Why, look at his age, his ugliness! ” 

“His age, his ugliness did not keep 
Lady Arabella Reid from bolting with 
him, did they?” 

‘* Please don’t make me answerable 
for Lady Arabella Anybody’s sins. J 
have no intention of bolting with Lord 
Stair, if you mean that.” 

“No, I know you have not. 


books! 


You 


are a vast deal too good a judge to de 
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anything of the sort. It is not always 
the worst women who bolt.” 

“Then would you mind saying 
what you do mean, Jack? I hate 
quarrelling, as you know, dear. Let 
us have the whole grievance out, and 
make up.” 

“IT mean, that you let Lord Stair 
say things to you he ought not to say, 
if you will have it.” 

* And how inthe world can you tell 
what Lord Stair says to me?” 

‘* Because I know—everybody knows 
—the things he says to all women. Do 
you think I have not watched hin— 
watched you both—when you are to- 
gether? And heis with you too much; 
he is with you morning, noon, and 
night, and by ,» I won't have it! 
That's what I mean.” 

Leah brings her face exactly to the 
level of her lover’s; she looks, with 
curious steadiness, intohiseyes. ** Jack, 
my friend, are you fool enough to 
think that I—Z am flirting, as you call 
it, with Lord Stair? ” 

“A deused good imitation of flirt- 


ing,” answers Jack, surly, yet half ap- 


peased. The truth of what she says 
(veiling that other truth he dreams 
not of) has made itself felt. ‘ You 
don’t care for him, I dare say. Doubt- 
ful ’—poor Jack!—* if you could care 
really for any man. But you care for 
his attentions, and you show him that 
you do. Lord Stair would not waste 
his time in running after any woman 
unless she encouraged him.” 

“ And if I do?—if I do make my- 
self civil and pleasant to a man old 
enough to be the grandfather of us 
both, what is my object? Iam ambi- 
tious I know. When have I tried to 
hide any of my faults from you? I 
mean to make my way in the London 
world—your way too, Jack—and Lord 
Stair is just the one person who can 
help me——” 

* Lord Stair and Bell Baltimore,” 
interrupts Jack. ‘* Well, you will be 
well launched, in all conscience! The 
most disreputable man, the most dis- 
reputable woman in London for your 
sponsors!” 
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Leah reddens, but keeps her temper 
admirably. Nothing like an over- 
burthened conscience for enabling one 
to keep one’s temper. 

‘*Bell may be disreputable—I am 
afraid she is rather—but, for all that, 
you were more than half in love with 
If there had been no Mr. 
Baltimore in the world, I am quite 


sure you would have proposed to Bell, 
” 


her, sir. 


not me. 

“If there had been no Mr. Balti- 
more,” says Jack coolly, “* I am quite 
sure Bell would have proposed to me 
for herself, instead of. o 

**Don’t hesitate—instead of for her 
friend! It was Bell who really made 
the offer, was it not, Jack? You did 
not follow us wherever we went; you 
were not jealous of every other man 
who looked at me; you telerated my 
attentions simply. And then one fine 
day Bell told you that my peace of 
mind was wrecked through your fas- 
cinations, and you consented, cut of 
pity, to marry me! That was it, was 
it not?” 

She holds her lovely face, soft with 
smiles, up to his; and Jack Chamber- 
layne takes her in his arms and kisses 
her; the quarrel ending precisely as so 
many of their quarrels have ended be- 
fore. 

And still the reconciliation 
skin-deep, kiss-deep. The 
the house door shuts, Jack Chamber- 
layne knows that she has befooled 
him; the moment the house door shuts, 
Leah’s heart gives a great leap of joy. 

That kiss—well, twas nauseous, but 
it bought peace. 
to-morrow, and every rosy-hued mor- 
row until liberty be taken from her 
forever, she and Danton will meet. 


is but 
moment 


And to-morrow, and 


CHAPTER IX. 
SI TU SAVAIS. 
AND to-morrow, when it comes, is 
Work 
girls with unfinished fineries—no or- 
dering a trousseau from Roger or Vi- 
gnon fora daughter of Colonel Pascal’s ; 


to-day, rosy-hued no longer. 
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Leal has had to buy every item of her 
dress in the cheapest possible market; 
has had to hunt up the smallest mil- 
liners from the most unfashionable 
quarters!—work girls with unfinished 
fineries; the great washing bill ques- 
tion fought out in detail between Na- 
omi and her father; the half-cold 
twelve o’clock breakfast dawdled over 
at Lord Stair’s side; the afternoon 
drive and love-making in the Bois; 
the theatre in the evening, Jack Cham- 
berlayne and Lord Stair both in at- 
tendance—and not a glimpse of Dan- 
ton. The next day the same routine 
again, and the next. Then comes 
Sunday, October 15; three more days 
she starts for the Italian lakes in the 
society of Mr. Chamberlayne, and 
still she sees him not! 

Fate, however, perversely propitious, 
ordains that Sunday, the 15th, shal 
amply make up for the wasted week 
days—through Deb’s agency. Ail- 
ing at all times, poor Deb is subject 
periodically to attacks of the most in- 
tense headache—attacks that doctors 
and doctors’ stuff are powerless to 
avert—and during the continuance of 
which her only solace is to lie in 
Leah’s arms, and moan or shriek ac- 
cording to the violence of her suffer- 
ings. Colonel Pascal makes it a rule 
to walk straight out of the house the 
moment any member of his family is 
taken ill; his sensibilities being alto- 
gether of too fine a texture for rough 
every-day use. Naomi is just a little 
worse than useless. If the contempla- 
tion of a face perfect and cold as a 
tinted 
Naomi would possibly not refuse her 
services for half an hour or so in the 
sick-room. It happens, however, that 
the mere sight of this “thing of 
beauty ” drives the poor small patient 
to distraction. Deb wants the pres- 
sure of a cool hand on her forehead, 
wants her temples bathed, wants loy- 
ing patient arms to uphold her—in a 
word, wants Leah, and has her ex- 
clusively. If Leah were ready equip- 
ped in plumes and train for a first 
court presentation, an attendant ad- 


statue could alleviate pain, 
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miring viscount on either side, I veri- 
ly believe one of Deb's headaches 
would have power to restrain her from 
going. 

Unhappily, our virtues—ker love 
for Deb may be reckoned as Leali’s 
one virtue—snare us to the full as ef- 
fectually as our sins. On the night 
succeeding Colonel Pascal's dinner- 
party, Danton, with a self-control not 
very frequently shown by men in such 
cases, resolved deliberately to strangle 
his liking for Colonel Pascal’s dangh- 
ter while yet it remained a liking. 
It was love fora woman of her type 
that wrecked his life at one-and-twen- 
ty. Surely he has wisdom enough to 
steer clear of such a peril now. He 
willsee the girl—put himself within the 
reach of her coquetry—no more; keep 
away from the house, if need be, every 
day until her wedding; then—drink 
healths, throw old shoes with the rest 
(suffera pang, perhaps, when he gets a 
last glance from those eyes of hers at 
Jack Chamberlayne's side), and forget 
her, or at best think of ler only as a 
moneyless man may think of a picture, 
race-horse, or any other object of lux- 
ury too dear for his possessing. So 
Danton resolved, and, carrying out 
his resolution, has not once encoun- 
tered Leah during the past two days. 
To-day—Sunday—he means to 
down tosome artist friends at Fontaine- 
bieau, and take an eight-and-forty 
hours’ holiday; thus further putting 
the possibility of temptation aside. 

Well, midday breakfastis over ; Dan- 
ton’s train starts attwo; there is bare- 
ly time for him to run up to his room, 
write a letter, and be off out of harm’s 
wity, and into the good October wea- 
ther, the crisp, fresh forests, and the 
anti-sentimental society of his artist 
friends, till Tuesday. He sings—for 
the man is really heart-whole yet—the 
old refrain, “Oh, ma maitresse!” 
He is just hurrying by a door he 
dreads, and yet which he can never 
pass without a certain hope of seeing 
it unclose, when Debbie’s voice, weak 


go 


and querulous, arrests hinsx—Debbie’s 


voice, and then another, sweet and 
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low as any that ever wept beside the 
waters of Babylon—the voice of 
Leah. 

Deb's attack has now passed from 
paroxysms of sharp pain to the stage 
at which she demands amusement— 
constant stories, told in the softest of 
undertones, short, vivid, dramatic, 
new; that is the grand essential for 
poor Deb—new. And Leah is curi- 
ously unimaginative. Bright in con- 
versation, quick at appropriating and 
reproducing the thoughts of others, 
she is absolutely devoid by nature of 
the faculty of invention. But what 
will not love do? In the intervals be- 
tween Deb’s illnesses—this is truth, 
reader; it does me good to record it— 
Leah searches every newspaper she 
comes to for scraps of such literature 
as the child affects, and gets them pa- 
tiently by heart for future use. You 
shall judge what kind of literature 
this is. 

«« Tell me something new,” says Deb 
wearily, Danton listening the while— 
‘“‘“something of my sort—theatres, or 
wild beasts killing any one, or like 
that.” 

“Well, Debbie, you know about the 


” 





tiger 

“Who ate the boy in the city road. 
I've heard it scores of times. You 
never know anything new now,” says 
poor Debbie impatiently. “ Before 
you were engaged you used to tell 
lots of nice things, but now——” 

“Debbie, you have not heard about 
the famous clown who is acting in 
London. When I am married you 
shall come and stay with me, and we 
will go together—only you and me—to 
see him.” 

**Oh, I’ve seen the clown so often,” 
says Deb fretfully still, but with 
aw:kening interest in her tired voice. 

‘* Not thisone. Why, Debbie, hear 
what he does.” And now Leah falls 


back upon her lesson, learnt from the 
advertisementin the “Times.” ‘**Amid 
the breathless excitement of all pres- 
ent, this clown of clowns takes the 
incredible leap of thirty-five feet ’— 
double the length of Madame’s draw- 
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ing-room, Deb—‘across the arena, 
This single feat worth double the en- 
trance money. His legs alone a 
study.’” 

Being, as I have said, unimagina- 
tive, Leah stops dead short the mo- 
ment her lesson is repeated. But Deb 
ean happily supply any deficiencies to 
her own satisfaction. Deb is over- 
flowing with imagination; and with 
those big eyes of hers sees into the un- 
seen ina manner the grown-up men 
and women who surround her wot not 
of. 

***His legs alone a study,’” she re- 
peats, after lying quiet fora minute or 
two. ‘ Mustn’t that be grand, Leah? 
Double the length of Madame’s draw- 
ing-room! Ah, Isee it all! One, two 
—he is off!” stretching up her little 
thin arms inthe air. ‘ He flies—no, 
he falls—no, it’s nothing. Oh, Leah, 
how frightened I was. Just feel—I 
have turned all wet and 
fright.” 

* Well, don’t think about the clown 
any more,” says Leah, laying her 
hand soothingly on the child’s fore- 


cold with 


head. ‘* We will talk about the clown 
when you are stronger. Do you 


know your bridesmnid’s dress came 
home last night, Debbie? Cerise and 
white, and a long, long, white veil to 
your feet.” 

No answer at once; then, ‘I wish 
some one would die between this and 
the wedding, 
I don’t care who—as long as it was 
not you.” 

“Or you,” says Leah quickly, and 
stooping over, kisses her. The door 
stands ajar; and Danton, by this time, 
has moved into such a position that he 
eannot only hear her voice, but watch 
her face. 

“As well 


” 


says Deb. ‘ Any one! 


’ 


with 
Oh, Leah, why did 
you ever say ‘ Yes’ to Jack Chamber- 
layne?” 

Silence; Deb's eyes fixed intently 
on her sister; Leah’s sinking to the 
floor. At Inst, “Why did I ever say 
‘Yes’ to Jack Chamberlayne?” she 
begins alittletremulously. ‘As much 


die as live alone 


papa and Naomi. 
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for your sake, Debbie, as for my own. 
Papa—papa is our father, so of course 
we will say that he is very nice ad 

“Oh, very nice indeed,” interpolates 
Deb, her pinched face weirdly sarcas- 
tic. 

‘*But—he is not fond of daughters! 
Why should he be? Why should a 
man who was not fond of mamma be 
fond of us? Well, he dislikes Naomi 
the least perhaps, and Naomi is cer- 
tain, whatever happens in life, to fall 
onher feet. But you, Debbie,” snatch- 
ing the child with a sort of passion to 
her heart—“‘my marriage will 
everything to you, You want coun- 
try air, and green fields, you poor 
mite—I declare you don’t weigh as 
much as you did when I went away— 
and new milk anda pony. I know— 
every doctor has told me what you 
want. And you sliall have it all! 
Yes, Deb, and a fine little riding- 
habit, made by the tailor. My dear, 
when I am married you shall never 
be cooped up in a boarding-house any 
more.” 

The words pony, new milk, green 
fields, poor Deb like some 
magic stimulant. She starts up, look- 
ing more like a dead child than a liv- 
ing one, declares her headache gone, 
and, for the first time for hours, creeps 
down out of Leah’s stiffened arms. 
And now M. Danton judges the time 
come to give notice of his presence, 
by asubdued professional knock at the 
half-closed door. 

During the past five minutes, every 
feeling of his heart, as regards Leah 
Pascal, has taken new color and life. 
He has hitherto admired her physi- 
cally; tolerated her—as men do tol- 
erate pretty women—mentally ; shrunk 
from her morally. And behold! at 
once she has become harmonious in 
his sight; her fxults—and they are 
many—are condoned. The sordid, 
commonplace life seems set in tune. 
Leah can love! He walks into the 
room, in obedience to Deb’s shrill 
«« Entrez,” and sees her pallid and un- 
tidy, the remains of her scarce-tasted 
breakfast on a table beside her, the 


be 


act on 
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floor plentifully strewn with silks, 
ribbons, and such like millinery litter 
of every hue and kind. 

**M. Danton!” Instinctively Leal’s 
hand goes to herhair. Alas! nursing 
is distinctly antagonistic to modish 
coiffures; the coronet of golden plaits 
is pinned at least half an inch awry. 
“Debbie, how could you? I felt sure 
it was Désiré.” 

She rises, flushing rosy red, and in 
this flush and her untidyness, and with 
her eyes worn and tired, looks love- 
lier than she has ever done before in 
Danton’s sight. 

«* My visit is to Deb—a professional 
visit,” he remarks gravely. ‘ What 
have you been doing with yourself, 
Deb, to have one of your headaches 
again sosoon? Too much champagne 
on Thursday evening?—too much gas 
and excitement every evening of the 
week, I suspect.” 

Danton addresses the child, but he 
is holding Leah’s hand, is looking 
into Leah’s face with a look that makes 
her pulses leap. 

“IT was taken bad at nine, and it is 
now past one,” cries Deb with import- 
**And I have torture 
all the time, and I wanted to send for 
you, sir, only Leah would not.” 

** Debbie, my dear!” 

“You would not, Leah—you would 
not. You said M. Danton did his best 
to keep out of our way, and even to 
please me you were not going to run 
after him! That is what Leah said, 
M. Danton; and now you have come 
all of your own accord, and you will 
stay a long, long time, won’t you?” 

She makes Danton seat himself in 
an easy chair;*then climbs upon his 
knee, and rests her hot head on his 
He feels the weak, thready 
little pulse, asks one or two profes- 
sional questions, inspects her tongue. 

“If Deb were to run wild in the 
country for one year, we should have 
no more of these headaches, Miss 
Pascal. The physicians Debbie wants 
are fresh air and exercise.” 

“T know that,” 
* When I live in England, I mean 


ance. been in 


breast. 


Leah. 


answers 
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“France would suit the child bet- 
cer,” interrupts Danton quickly. ‘* Cli- 
mate, soil—everything here would 
suit her better than England. I know 
half a dozen honest country people 
within reach of Paris who would be 
glad of the charge.” 

“Oh, but when Leah is married, I 
must be near London,” says Deb. 
“You are going there too, you know, 
M. Danton—you say you will be sur- 
geon some day at one of the London 
hospitals—so I shall be near you both. 
And Leah has promised to buy me a 
pony, and a little riding-habit, made 
by the tailor, out of Jack’s money.” 

Leah flames scarlet. 

“T am outbid, Deb,” says Danton, 
stroking the child’s kindly. 
“My poor country people might give 
you new milk and apples, and an oc- 
casional ride, perhaps, on a cart-horse. 
A riding-habit, made by the tailor, is 
quite beyond my mark. Riding-hab- 
its made by tailors mean money, little 
Deb.” 

“‘T wish there was no such thing as 


cheek 


money in the world,” cries Leah, her 
fair face kindling with a light so near- 
ly resembling truth that Danton is 
fuin to believe her words for the mo- 


ment. 

“And I wish there was money 
without the people the money belongs 
to,” remarks Deb. ‘If just we three 
could be rich, without anybody else— 
we three in a house alone, and is 

“M. Chamberlayne waits below,” 
says Désiré, peering with his mocking, 
gamin face round the door. ‘ M. 
Chamberlayne will attend these la- 
dies for their drive in the Bois?” 

Danton rises discreetly. “I am 
really not wanted, Miss Pascal,” he re- 
marks, witha sudden assumption of the 
manner Hsculapian, “If there is any 
return of the headache, you will let me 
know. Iam not very far distant.” 

“Wait, at least, until we have had 
our talk out, M. Danton,” she says to 
him, lowering her voice. ‘It is so 
seldom I can get any one to give me 
a real opinion about poor Deb. Et 


vous Désiré, dire & M. Chamber- 
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layne” (Leah’s French verbs are 
something fearful and wonderful; "tis 
a theory of Colonel Pascal’s that hand- 
some girls are better without educa- 
tion)--“‘dire que mon petit sceur est 
malade. Je n’aller pas sortir au- 
jour@ hui.” 

‘‘Mon petit seur est malade.” M. 
Désiré repeats Leah's murdered gen- 
ders aloud with infinite gusto, as he 
whirls, imp-fashion, down one flight 
of stairs after another, and has the 
deep happiness of sending off M. 
Chamberlayne boiling over with an- 
ger from the house; he further enjoys 
himself by making all the mischief 
possible with Lord Stair. Milor, just 
starting for his afternoon lounge in 
the Rue de Rivoli, chances to be in the 
entrance hall when Leal’s message is 
delivered to herlover. He lingers af- 
ter Jack has driven away, questions 
Désiré minutely as to the seriousness 
of the child's illness, the nature of her 
medical attendance, and ends by learn- 
ing considerable more than he expect- 
ed. Désiré’s imagiuative faculties are 
lively; his tongue pointed. True 
child of the Paris streets, he ean hard- 
ly speak without being epigrammatic ; 
is never epigrammatic without being 
malicious. Lord Stair, not ordinarily 
a lavish man with his money, glides a 
twenty-sous piece into Désiré’s dingy 
palm before starting for his walk. 

And Leah and Danton? Reader, 
they spend the afternoon together, 
and they do not employ their time in 
the exclusive discussion of Deb's head- 
aches. Before Désiré has well reach- 
ed the bottom of the stairs, Leah re- 
members—ah, she fears M. Danton 
has forgotten?—that promise of his to 
play. And when Debbie has been ill 
music soothes the child better than 
any physic, and—and what a pity it is 
there is no piano nearer than the 
drawing-room. If one could only 
have a song or two without the old 
ladies and Major Macnamurdo. 

“You can have as many songs as 
you like by coming to my room, 
scarcely six yards distant,” says Dan- 
ton. ‘And Deb shall have grapes. 
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You are well enough to eat grapes, 
Debbie? I thought so. The thing is 
settled.” 

Deb runs on, without waiting for a 
second invitation; but Leah—let me 
do her the justice of saying this—Leah 
hesitates. She is not scrupulous over- 
much as to remote moral contingen- 
cies; quails not before the risk of en- 
dangering her own peace of mind, of 
jeopardizing Danton’s happiness. That 
she feels for him as she never felt for 
man before, she knows full well: the 
surrender of liberty, the journey to 
the Italian Lakes only three days dis- 
tant! But her excitement-loving na- 
ture, avid of pleasure or of pain, 
makes her court rather than shrink 
before danger like this. What she 
fears mortally is—not her own weak- 
ness, but the discovery by others of 
her weakness. Let the distraction of 
the moment be attainable by thor- 
oughly safe though tortuous means, 
and there are few people apter at im- 
proving opportunity than Leah Pas- 
cal. At the mere suspicion of out- 
raged conventionality she is a cow- 
ard. ‘A handsome girl is a saleable 
commodity, worth so much in the 
marriage market. An unmarried girl 
by committing an open breach of so- 
cial decorum lessens, or runs grievous 
risk of lessening, her own money 
value. And money is lord over all; 
and in forfeiting money you forfeit 
everything.” This is the creed in 
which Leah’s soul has been reared or 
starved. The exquisite delight of ac- 
complishing Danton's conquest—nay, 
the delight more exquisite still of sur- 
rendering herself to this new, wild 
foretaste of love’s intoxication, pale 
before the master principle, the great 
acquired instinct of her life—circum- 
spection. 

“Don’t go on so quickly, Debbie; 
wait for me.” 
swer to some question she reads on 
Danton’s face. ‘ Perhaps it would be 
wiser, M. Danton, to go down to the 


” 


She says this in an- 


drawing-room — 
“Why? My piano is in better tune 
than Mme. Bonchirétien’s.” 
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**And you have no old ladies in 
your room—fearful temptation—and 
you have grapes for Deb—— ” 

‘And some Gloire de Dijon roses 
for you. Come.” 

Danton takes her hand, draws it 
within his arm, and leads her away 
captive—just at this one moment, I 
believe, “ had the fate been with them 
that has not been,” might lead her to 
the other end of the world, to a high- 
er, purer life than any she shall 
know! “TI am overbearing to the 
people I like,” he remarks—* sick 
people, most of them, or wise men 
and women the age of Deb—but I 
don’t know what right I have to com- 
mand you.” 

“It gives me pleasure to be com- 
manded,” says Leah. Involuntarily 
she thinks of the weak, purposeless life 
with whica her own is to be bound up 
for all this side of eternity. ‘ Noth- 
ing is so delightful as to have respon- 
sibility forcibly taken off one’s hands 
as you are taking it now.” 

“You had better let me take, and 
keep it always,” says Danton, half 
jestingly, half in earnest. 

For an instant Leah’s heart beats 
wildly. Then, recollecting herself, 
“You would soon repent of the bar- 
gain, I suspect,” she answers, a little 
gravely. ‘* Whoever undertook to 
be my conscience-keeper would find 
the office no sinecure.” 

“TI spoke of taking responsibility 
off your hands, Miss Pascal. Let me 
guide your actions, and I am quite 
ready to become your conscience- 
keeper afterward.” 

“IT think you two walk very slow,” 
cries out little Deb. “If you don't 
make haste, Leah, I shall eat all M. 
Danton’s grapes before you come.” 

Danton’s apartment is the pleasant- 
est one in the house. On the strength 
of two small inner cabinets, which 
serve for sleeping and dressing rooms, 
Mme. Bonchrétien calls it a 
“One of my permanent inmates, the 
Count Danton” (Madame confers titles 
on her lodgersat discretion), ‘* occupies 
a suite of rooms on the third floor.” 


suite. 
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The windows look south, toward the 
garden of the Tuileries, and have 
varefully tended boxes of mignonette 
and geraniums outside. Book-shelves 
well filled, engravings, most of them 
of theatrical celebrities, are on the 
walls; a piano stands open in one cor 
ner; before the fire is wheeled a luxu- 
rious, sleep-inviting sofa, among the 
cushions of which little Deb has al- 
ready nestled herself. A lingering 
odor of tobacco pervades the apart- 
ment. Pipe sticks of all sizes and na- 
tions, a faded white satin slipper, used 
now as a tobacco-pouch, are above the 
mantel shelf. On the centre table, in 
addition to a glorious bunch of roses, 
stand a basket piled with autumn 
fruits, and a bottle or two of wine. 
Danton lives—not like a Sybarite, but 
like a man who has discovered that 
life’s best happiness is work, and that 
the grand help toward the achieve- 
ment of work are creature com- 
forts. 

And creature comforts come to him 
so easily with ‘cette pauvre chere 
Smeet” living under the same roof. 
He returns home fagged from the 
hospitals, and cool airand open win- 
dows greet him in summer; in winter, 
a blazing fire, closed shutters, and 
books and papers, left as he left them, 
on the table. If Miss Smith lack 
other, more brilliant qualities, let this 
extraordinary virtue be recorded of 
her: she can set a room in order, yet 
leave books and papers inviolate. 
Fruit and flowers are sent to him 
throughout the year. M. Danton does 
not practise in Paris. At more than 
thirty years of age he is a student 
still. But he gives his services gra- 
tuitously to his friends—penniless ar- 
tists, half starved chorus-singers, and 
the like—and his friends repay him 
with such small offerings as_ their 
means command and boundless grati- 
tude. On a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year—this is the amount of his in- 
come—I should say, 
penditure; “income” he has none— 


of his annual ex- 


Danton considers himself, not without 
reason, a rich man. 
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“I did not know that any room of 
Bonchrétien’s could look like this,” 


cries Leah. 
must be a millionaire. 
what flowers!” 

«The roses are fine, are they not? 
They are a present from a poor little 
woman, who—well, never mind! Per- 
haps you would have nothing to do 
with my roses if I told you too much. 
Now, choose. Take any.or all, if you 
wish.” 

“That is 2 poor compliment to the 
sender,” says Leah, bending her face 
down over the flowers. “If your 
friend knew how you treat her pres- 
ents, sir?” 

** My friend cares for my pleasure 
only, Miss Pascal, and nothing can 
give me so much pleasure, just now, 


“Why, M. Danton, you 
What fruit— 


as to see you pleased.” 

Leah, upon this, selects two or three 
of the finest roses in the bunch, and 
fastens them in her dress. She has ac- 
cepted a great variety of flowers, from 
a great variety of donors, in her time, 
and you may be sure, knows how to 
infuse the most delicately subtle flat- 
tery into her manner of doing so. 
Yet to watch her little conscious blush 
and flutter, a simple observer would 
declare she had never listened to a 
word of love, never encouraged a 
lover’s hopes before this moment. But 
Danton is not quite blind yet. His 
time is coming on lightning quick; 
every five minutes they pass together 
his senses become more hopelessly 
enslaved by the ineffable charm of 
Leah’s face and voice. But he is not 
absolutely blinded; he can detect the 
actress in her still; can smile to him- 
self over the very lures and artifices 
which will inevitably work his own 
undoing. 

‘*T never feel quite sure about you, 
M. Danton,” remarks, after a 
quick glance at his face. ‘ You are 
exceedingly kind and flattering to me 
with your lips, and all the time I 
don’t like the expression of your eyes. 
I wish I could be sure of you!” 

“T wish I could be sure of myself, 
Danton’s 


she 


Miss Paseal,” is answer; 
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this time in a tone which the most 
hardened coquette in Europe could 
scarcely affect to misunderstand. 


Ah well, how quick the hours, the 
happiest hours of Leah’s life, go by. 
Debbie, worn out, curls herself into a 
corner of the sofa, when her grapes 
are eaten, and falls asleep; such sym- 
pathetic chaperons are little sisters of 
eleven! Ard then, in hazardously 
close proximity, they look over Dan- 
ton’s photographs, and Leah admires, 
but cavils at, the portrait which she is 
supposed to resemble. ‘Too hand- 
some—too handsome by far to be like 
her! When did she ever pretend to 
possess a Grecian profile, a pair of 
faultless lips? And yet, she is vain 
enough to say—does M. Danton agree 
with her?—that her eyes have a differ- 
ent expression in them to that wo- 
man’s ! 
ment on beauty generally, which leads 
to a dissection of Leah’s features, one 
by one, with pitiless analyzation, by 
Danton, of their defects. And then, 
ufter a time, they have music, soft 
music, not to disturb poor Deb; just a 
couple of French romances—* A Vingt 
Ans,” and*‘ Si tu savais”—but that ad- 
mirably serve to further the other lit- 
tle living romance on hand. 

“Si tu Leah has 
learned it all too quickly; has gone 
through a cycle of mute teaching dur- 
ing the past couple of hours! Stand- 
ing beside Danton as he sings, with 
that dangerous Southern voice of his, 
Leah knows that she loves, and with a 
fool’s insensate passion! Knows that 
to feel the pressure of his hand, to ex- 
change one kiss, one trembling word 


The question begets an argu- 


savais.” Alas, 


of hope, were heaven—quickly follew- 
ed by the hell of poverty, the forfeit- 
ure of toilettes, pleasure, fashion—all 
that her excellent marriage, the wise- 
ly-ordered sale of herself to Jack 
Chamberlayne, promises to bring! 

Six o’clock clangs out loudiy from 
the Madeleine, and at the same in- 
stant commences Désiré’s energetic 
ringing of the first dinner-bell down 
stairs. With a start, Leah comes back 
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from romance to fact, remembers that 
she and Danton have been alone three 
hours, or more, and waking up Deb- 
bie hastily, rushes away to her own 
room to prepare for dinner. The dress 
she chooses—Danton end she will be 
likely to remember that choice until 
their life’s end—is a black silk thickly 
covered with tiny yellow mouches, or 
beetles; a silk that has seen long ser- 
vice, but that becomes Leah’s rich- 
hued Eastern beauty to perfection, as 
she knows. <A neckless and cross of 
amber, the Gloire de Dijon roses at 
her waist-belt, and she looks divine; 
the first clothes-artist in Paris could 
not improve her by a single touch. Let 
her put on what she will, hastily or 
after a couple of hours’ rehearsal, you 
always feel that Leah Pascal is in the 
attire that suits her and the occasion 
as nothing else would. The girl may 
love, marry, conduct her earthly af- 
fairs, or choose her heavenward path 
by the light of reason. She certainly 
dresses by inspiration pure and unal- 
loyed. 

“If you had known Danton before 
you said ‘ Yes’ to some one else,” cries 
Deb, watching her with big fond eyes. 
It is about the hundredth time poor 
Deb has harped upon the same futile 
“a 

** Better late than never, Deb,” an- 
Leah lightly. Her spirit is 
buoyant, her heart gay as the roses 
she wears; she is heedless of yester- 
day, of to-morrow, of everything in 
time, save what the next 
three or four hours may bring forth. 
**We cannot help our ultimate fate, 
but we can laugh at fate as long as 
possible. Don’t look so wise, Deb— 
and put on your new sash, child; it 
will do your headache good—M. Dan- 
ton and I are the very last people in 
the world to be lovers, but we may be 
excellent friends, he and I, and you 
too, my pet, notwithstanding.” 

“And Jack?” says Deb, appositely. 
“Isn't Jack to be excellent friends 
too?” _ 

“Ob, Jack will be—-a great deal 
more than a friend, of course,” an- 
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swers Leah. And she changes color, 
and becomes grave. The sound of 
Jack Chamberlayne’s name has pro- 
duced a curious effect on her. Walk 
abroad in the country on one of those 
hawthorn-scented mornings when 
every breath you draw seems a new 
lense of hope and life, then suddenly 
hear a death-bell toll across the sunny 
fields, and you will know the kind of 
effect I mean. 

Sunday is always a quiet evening at 
Mme. Bonchrétien’s, and this evening 
it is exceptionally so; only eight peo- 
ple at the dinner table. Colonel Pas- 
cal, at the first mention of his little 
daughter's illness, absented himself, 
overcome by his feelings, from the 
house, and is not likely to leave the 
shelter of his clube until midnight. 
Bonchrétien has gone, for four-and- 
twenty-hours, toa sister at Versailles, 
carrying away Naomi Pascal with 
her. Even to Naomi, obnoxiously 
hungry, nourished at half price though 
she be, Mme. Bonchrétien is lavish of 
civilities under the present golden 
prospects of the Pascal family. Mrs. 
Amiral Tom-son dines out. Old Mr. 
Pettingall attends the evening service 
of his church, having made his dinner 
at lunch-time, according to his cus- 
tom on the Snbbath. 

** Quite a small family party, are we 
not, Leah?” says Lord Stair, rubbing 
his white hands and looking more 
than usually amiable—about the lips, 
rather than with the eyes—as Leah 
and Debbie enter the dining-room, 
Danton with them—I don’t know how 
this accident happens. ‘ Ah, Danton, 
how are you?” Itis almost the first 
time he has addressed Danton during 
the two years they have sat at the same 
table, certainly the first time he has 
done so without the prefix of ‘ Mr.” 
**A thousand pities Mme. Bonchré- 
tien cannot limit our party to this 
number always. We should have op- 
portunities of getting to know each 
other more intimately.” 

And he continues in the same pleas- 
ant, talkative mood throughout the 
whole of dinner—secretes almonds 
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and sweet biscuits, playfully, for Deb 
(Lord Stair playful! has the under- 
taker measured him for his coffin yet? 
thinks Deb with a shiver), talks poli- 
tics, or as much politics as men ever 
talk in Paris, with old Major Macna- 
murdo; helps Mrs. Wynch to the en- 
tire breast of a fricaseed chicken, and 
erders a pint bottle of Moet for him- 
self. Were Leah not so thoroughly 
absorbed in her own fast-multiplying 
emotions, such unexampled geniality 
upon the part of Lord Stair might 
well afford her ground for suspicion! 

Immediately after dinner the party 
separates. Lord Stair, pleading an 
engagement, leaves the house; the old 
ladies, doubly sleepy by reason of its 
being Sunday, creep away to the 
drawing-room; and then, with Deb 
in her arms, Leah prepares to mount 
the hundred and one stairs that divide 
the rez-de-chaussée from the third 
floor—not, however, until she has ex- 
changed a whisper, as she passes with 
Danton—a whisper that poor little for- 
saken Miss Smith notes and sighs 
over. 

Debbie, never a ready sleeper, is 
trebly long in shutting her eyes to- 
night—more exacting than usual in the 
matter of Leah remaining beside her 
pillow and talking her into drowsiness 
with stories. ‘I know very well you 
want to go, Leah. Ican see by your 
face you want to be off"—holding 
her fast prisoner, with her little hot 
hands. “And this one evening I 
thought I should have you to myself— 
Naomi away, and horrid lovers 
about, and papa atthe club. Pray 
what was all that long whisper of M. 
Danton’s? ” 

“ Whisper of M. Danton’s,” repeats 
** Let me see—why, 


no 


Leah innocently. 
that there was a talk of another war. 
Oh no, that was what Major Macna- 
murdo said. As far as I can remem- 
ber, M. Danton made some brilliant 
remark about the change in the weath- 
er, but Iam not sure.” 

“*Leah, if I try, honor bright, to go 
to sleep, will you solemnly promise to 
stop by my bed afterward? ” 
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** Well, of course, I must run down 
for a cup of tea, Deb, nothing more.” 

So Leah evades the promise, not 
without some pangs of self-reproach, 
and the moment Deb’s breathing an- 
nounces that she can move with safety, 
glides her arm from beneath the pil- 
low, and makes her way swiftiy as 
her feet will carry her down to the 
drawing room. 

It is now close upon ten o'clock. 
Mrs. Wynch, Mme. la Comtesse, and 
Major Macnamurdo are dozing in 
their chairs; Miss Smith, greyer and 
gloomier than usual, sits in her place 
of office behind the tea-cups. Beside 
a window in the further corner of the 
room stands Danton. The night is 
like July; one of those delicious hot 
still nights which gladden the world 
occasionally in late autumn: our faith- 
less mistress summer mocking us 
with one last kiss before she departs. 
Leah drinks her cup of tea, and forces 
Miss Smith into convers:ution; she 
makes the circuit of the salon, and has 
something pretty to say to everybody ; 
and then accidentally she finds her- 
self near a window that stands open, 
becomes aware, for the first time, of 
M. Danton’s presence, and stops short. 
If Miss Pascal had studied strategy 
under Von Molke himself, she could 
not have executed this little masked 
flank-movement more neatly. 

*“*M. Danton, positively you have 
one of Madame’s windows open after 
six o’clock! The establishment will 
go to the bad if this sort of laxity is 
allowed.” 

She joins him, and they watch the 
together (and each other’s 
faces); presently lean forth a space to 
breathe a fresher atmosphere than that 
of the salon; presently wish it were 
not too late to take a turn—just a quar- 
ter of an hour's turn—round the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries. You know the 
kind of easy, gliding pace at which the 
journey along the down-hill road in- 
variably commences. 

“Too late! and why too late?” 
says Danton at last. “It is barely 
ten o'clock yet, Miss Pascal. If you 
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like to put yourself under my charge, 
we can walk half the length of the 
Champs Elysées, and be back by 
eleven. You really want exercise after 
all your nursing—take my profession- 
al advice.” 

“If I could be sure nobody woud 
know,” says Leah, glancing round at 
the three nodding old people. “If 
one could be positive Lord Stair was 
out of the house! And if it were not 
for Deb!” 

When a woman urges only one ob- 
jection, there may be a chance for her: 
when she can think of three or four 
insuperable barriers to the carrying 
out of her own wishes she is lost. 
Leah is lost, as fur as a ten-o’clock, 
unchaperoned walk in the Champs 
Elysées may be said to constitute per- 
dition. 

“T really don’t think I should mind 
but for Deb,” she hesitates; two words 
from Danton having swept away all 
other obstacles. “If Deb should 
wake - 

‘“‘T will answer for Miss Smith be- 
ing in her room.” 

IIe crosses over upon this to Miss 
Smith’s side, and with a whisper elec- 
trifies her. Love may be platonic, or 
the reverse; jealousy is jealousy al- 
ways. Miss Smith, on the instant, 
realizes Daunton’s danger, as clearly as 
she foresaw it the first evening of his 
return to the Rue Castiglione. 

‘““My dear M. Danton, 
you ask me to do is, of course, a com- 
mand, but for you and Miss Pascal to 
It is 
unheard-of, incorrect, anda very great 





anything 


venture out at this hour alone! 


risk, under the circumstances, for Miss 
Pascal.” 

“Yes. You will goup to the child's 
room, will you not, and stay with her 
till her return? Send Rose 
and Désiré to bed, and when I ring 
let Miss Paseal in yourself. May I 
rely on you?” 

“If you think such a proceeding 
wise either for you or for her.” 

‘““My dear friend—if I could ever 
think any of my proceedings wise!” 

He telegraphs, by a look, to her that, 


sister’s 
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the latest difficulty is solved, and glid- 
ing with her noiseless step from the 
room, Leah runs upstairs, lightly as 
though she trod on air, to dress. Af- 
ter putting on her bonnet and shawl 
she steals on tiptoe, with shaded can- 
dle, to take a farewell glance at Deb. 
The child is sleeping softly; not a re- 
proach can conscience urge upon this 
score. And she will be back so soon; 
and she does so crave for air and 
movement—so pussionately craves for 
one more hour, the last it may be, in 
this mortal life, spent with Danton! 
He awaits her at the bottom of the 
stairs, and after scanning her attire, 
item by item, sends her back prompt- 
ly to the third étage for a thicker veil 
and plainer bonnet. Her shaw] being 
black will pass, and her dress—un- 
versed in millinery, Danton considers 
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her dress black also, forgetful of the 
shining yellow mouches—the fatal yel- 
low mouches that, to the eye of an 
adept, would be visible in the darkest 
street, the thickest crowd in Paris. 

“Now you are disguised to perfec- 
tion,” he whispers, when she comes 
back to him “You 
might stand before a court-martial of 
old ladies—you might meet Mr. Pet- 
tingall himself, without fear of recog- 
nition.” 

“If I thought there was a chance of 
meeting him, of meeting any one, I 
would turn back yet,” says Leah, wax- 
ing cowardly. 

But she is under the guidance of a 
will stronger than her own. She hes- 
itates, draws away—a minute later 
finds herself quietly walking along the 
Paris streets on Danton’s arm. 


a second time. 
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(AFTER GOETHE'S ‘« HAIDEN-ROSLEIN.””*) 
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AW a boy three lilies white, 
Lilies in the river, 


Half heart-open to the light, 

Full of golden arrows bright, 
Each a silver quiver. 

Lilies, lilies, lilies white, 
Lilies in the river. 


Said the boy, “I'll pluck you there, 


Lilies in the river! 
Said the lilies, “ 


You shall drown 


99 


If you dare 
, or homeward fare 


Dripping and ashiver!” 
Lilies, lilies, lilies white, 
Lilies in the river. 


Wilful still the boy would clasp 
Lilies in the river; 


Tumbled in ere 


he could grasp, 


Scrambled out with puff and gasp, 
Plucked no lilies ever. 


Lilies, lilies, lilie 


s white, 


Lilies in the river. 


* No. 3 in Schubert's “22 Songs.” 
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THE THEATRE FRANGAIS. 


a. cultivated English people 
familiar with the French lan- 
guage, who had until then accepted 
the English stage as a fair representa- 
tive of acting, went to see the players 
of this noted company when they 
played in London during the war, af- 
ter which most of them confessed that 
they did not know what acting was 
until they had seen these French come- 
dians. Little knowledge of the lan- 
guage was required to show that their 
work differed widely from that of the 
English stage. There is a popular 
notion across the channel and the At- 
lantic, that all Frenchman are given to 
gesticulution and grimace, but to the 
surprise of the British public, nothing 
wis seen of these traits in the mem- 
bers of this company when they play- 
ed in London. ‘There was no mouth- 
ing, strut, nor extravagance; there 
was sobriety of gesture, easy and nat- 
ural bearing, well modulated voices, 
distinct articulation, and remarkable 
expression. The visit of this com- 
pany, ina word, dissatisfied the Brit- 
ons with their own actors, and were 
the company to cross the Atlantic, : 
like result would probably follow in 
America. 

The theatre to which these come- 
dians belong has several names. The 
official one is the Théatre Frangais; 
frequently it is called La Comeédie- 


Frangaise, and the Parisian usually 
designates it simply as the Frangais. 


It is also occasionally referred to as 
the house of Moliere, he being its 
founder. This place is to the player 
what the French Academy is to the 
min of letters. All actors strive to 
reach it, and this stimulates and en- 
courages the young to perfect them- 
selves in their calling. Even the lit- 
tle cabotin of a remote province looks 
from afar to the National theatre as 
the youth in the * Voyage of Life” 
gazes on the beautiful temple. 


It is plain but a small number may 
get to this theatre, but it serves as a 
battle-flag—a central point to rally 
round. The greatest benefit that it 
confers is, that it keeps up the dramaat 
a high standard, which it is enabled to 
do through prestige, traditions, and a 
thorough organization. The subsidy 
which it receives from the govern- 
ment renders it, to 2 great extent, 
independent of popular demands that 
are not in accordance with the inter- 
ests of art. 

There are theatres more luxurious, 
with better machinery and appoint- 
ments, but there is none whose act- 
ing is equal to this one. Its players 
regard those who are not of their 
house as regular soldiers do volun- 
It is usually somewhat behind 
in the general movement. The un- 
subsidized theatres receive the first 
impression of current events, and 
they pass slowly, filtered and purified, 
into this house consecrated to the 
highest form of dramatic expression. 
The life of the day, in a word, dues 
not effect an entrance here until it has 
triumphed everywhere This 
theatre follows, and directs the dra- 
matic movement to some extent, but 
does not create it. 

The players of the Frangais are ac- 
complished men and women, who are 
generally received wherever they go 
on a footing of equality. It would be 
difficult to find men more finished in a 
social way tlm such as Delaunay, 
Bressant, and Febore. The organiza- 
tion of this theatre into a civil society 
subventioned and administered by the 
State, with its players recognized as 
government functionaries, brings them 
into social relations with the rest of 
the world, and does much toward de- 
stroying that prejudice which has so 
long existed in the public mind con- 
cerning people of their profession. 

The principal feeder of the National 


teers. 


else. 




















theatre is the Conservatoire of Music 
and Declamation, an institution of the 
government under the control of the 
Minister of the Interior, where stu- 
dents of both sexes are prepared for 
the opera and the theatre, subject to 
an examination before being admitted. 
The instruction is divided into several 
classes in which all kinds of vocal and 
instrumental music, memory training, 
learning of parts, lyrical and dramatic 
declamation, are taught. There are, 
in addition, professors attached to 
each class for instruction in theatrical 
deportment, dancing, and fencing. 
The institution is under the immediate 
superintendence of a director, who is 
under the orders of a Commissary of 
the Interior Ministry, and is aided by 
two committees, one dramatic, the 
other musical. A pension fund is al- 
lowed for students of unusual talent, 
who are without means to pursue their 
studies. The students on graduating 
receive prizes according to their tal- 
ents, and the Comédie-Frangaise has 
the right to select one-third, I think, 
of the out-going class. As a rule it 
always engages the man and woman 
who take the first prizes. 

According to a decree of the late 
Emperor which is still in force, an au- 
thor receives at this theatre fifteen 
per cent. on the receipts of the house 
when his play takes up the entire 
evening; for one play where there are 
two of about equal length, sevenand a 
half; for a play of four or five acts 
preceded by a one-act comedy, eleven ; 
for a piece of one or two acts, four; 
when there is a play of three acts with 
one of four or five, the author of exch 
receives respectively six and nine; 
the calculation being always made on 
a basis of fifteen per cent. for the 
whole evening. 

When an author offers a play here 
it is submitted to a committee com- 
posed of the manager and members 
of the society. A reading is not ob- 
tuined before the play has been warm- 
ly recommended by one or two mem- 
bers of the committee. Consent pro- 
cured, the author reads his work aloud 
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to the committee people seated around 
a tuble, who conserve as much 2s pos- 
sible a strict impassibility during the 
reading in order that they may not be 
compromised in subsequent conclu- 
sions. Generally, the playwright looks 
in vain for any sign of approval or 
disapproval in their faces; as come- 
dians they naturally exercise good 
control over their countenances. ‘The 
dramatic author retires in a state of 
feverish curiosity, and in three or four 
days, or perhaps longer, he is inform- 
ed, in the official style of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, that his play is de- 
clined, or that it has passed the first 
reading, and will in due course be 
submitted to asecond. A question of 
etiquette sometimes comes in here and 
further retards; those who have al- 
ready been played at this theatre have 
the right of precedence in the rend- 
ings, of which half the time they avail 
themselves to the detriment of the 
new-comer. Aftera certain delay, he 
who has passed his first reading gets 
to the second, when he is surrounded 
with the same imperturbable faces as 
before. Heretires as in the first ease, 
very curious to know the result, with 
which in time he is made acquainted, 
in the diplomatic style of the estab- 
lishment. This communication once 
made to him, the members of the so- 
ciety become as effusive in their inter- 
course with him as they were pre- 
viously reticent. Here is where the 
manager exercises considerable influ- 
ence over the fortunes of him whose 
picce is accepted, for he uses his dis- 
cretion, with some limitations, as to 
what is best to prepare for the taste 
of the public. The French Jaw, in 
view of this, compels the theatre to 
pay an indemnity—a considerable sum 
—to the playwright, if after the sec- 
ond reading his play is not represent- 
ed within a given time. When the 
manager has decided to put it on the 
stuge, the positions of the members of 
the society and the dramatic author 
become changed; he who appeared as 
a solicitor is solicited in turn, and ask- 
ed for the best parts in his work. 
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Sometimes there is 1 woman of undue 
influence in the place who to some 
extent controls the casting; it was so 
in the case of Rachel and Mile. Mars, 
and it is whispered that it is also more 
or less so now in that of Mlle. Croi- 
sette. 
The actors are divided into two 
classes: one of Pensionnaires, and the 
other of Sociétaires. Those of the 
former re paid a salary, and have no 
other pecuniary claim on the theatre; 
they sre composed of the recruits and 
a number of sterling actors, who, how- 
ever, have not reached that degree of 
excellence which entitles them to 
higher rank, but which in course of 
time they hope to attain. The Socic- 
taires, or members of the society, are 
limited in number to about 
consisting of both men and women. 
In addition to their salaries, they have 
a per centage on the profits of the es- 
tublishment, both incomes being fixed 
by State laws. They are elected to 
the position by a majority of the so- 
ciety, and are held to serve a given 
time before being entitled to a pen- 
sion, as in the army and navy. At 
the expiration of this time, they may 
retire with, I think, a pension of two- 
thirds of their salary per annum. The 
professors employed at the Conserva- 
tuire are taken from these Sociétaires, 
whether from the active or retired 
list; Got, Regnier, and Bressant, for 
instance, are now teachers therein. 
As in other branches of the public 
service, after a time they usually re- 
ceive the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor. One of the proscenium boxes 
belongs by right to the chief officer 
of the government, and another oppo- 
site to the prefect of the Seine. It is, 
in a word, a part of the State. The 
men of the society are generally of 
good conduct and regular lives. Their 
future being assured as it is, they 
have but little motive to be otherwise. 
Notwithstanding occasional jealousies, 


a score, 


growing out of professional ambition, 
the fellowship among them is gener- 
ally strong, and when one is attacked 
from without they eluse up the ranks, 
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and present a solid front to him de- 
signated as a Philistine. In « certain 
respect, the women belonging to the 
society may be lacking according to 
the English and American opinion, 
but we can hardly judge them with 
our code of social laws. The govern- 
ment of France does not inquire into 
their private life, their morality, and 
so on, but requires that they shall be 
thorough artists. It is as inexorable 
in this feature as it is indifferent in 
the matter of public morality. In an 
English-speaking country, if such an 
establishment existed, the first re- 
quirement would probably be. strict 
propriety in social life, and the art 
would o¢cupy a second place; and this 
is a fair illustration of the difference 
the two communities: the 
French put art above morality, and 
we put morality above art. 

It should be said, however, in jus- 
tice to the majority of the women of 
this society, that they are exemplary 
mothers and wives; still they do not 
on this account stand apart from their 
gossumer-virtued sisters. Amongthem, 


between 


the art standard seems to be the only 
one applied to the rule of life, and if 
the artist is up to this, but little else is 
exacted. Itoccurs to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can mind, since the State employs 
such strict discipline in what relates 
to dramatic art, that it might also ex- 
ercise some of it profitably in the in- 
terests of social conduct; but the 
friends of the institution in its present 
organization affirm that this could not 
be done without frustrating the aims 
for which it was founded. 

It should be observed in reference 
to the jealousy of this theatre, that it 
never appears in the remotest manner 
to the spectator. The principle of 
art is so thoroughly imbued that no 
feeling of animosity is allowed to in- 
terfere with the best representation of 
the play. In a word, the art senti- 
ment is so strong that the enemy is 
forgotten in the artist. 

To an American, one of the striking 
features of the playing is that the sub- 
ordinate parts are as well done as the 
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leading ones. The servant hands 2 
letter or announces dinner as natural- 
ly as in real life. The discipline is 
excellent, and the player xccepts with 
a good grace the part assigned to him, 
although it may not be commensurate 
with his talents. In one or two of 
Moliére’s comedies all the members 
of the company appear on the stage 
as supernumeraries. With the kind of 
religion with which Moliére is regard- 
ed, it is considered an honor to be cast 
in any of his works. The Moliére 
worship is, in fine, the creed of the 
establishment. 

It is probably the only theatre in 
the world where there is no music. 
The sound of the violin and the flute, 
however agreeable, is something ex- 
traneous to the drama pure, and cal- 
culated to interfere with its legitimate 
effects, and it is excluded. It 
sunctuary devoted to a special art, 
and the strains of even Mozart are 
out of place; the harpis an instrument 
of levity, and the trombone is profan- 
ity. 
peanuts—indeed the peanut is un- 
known—no thumping of sticks. There 
is a discreet silence in the audience 
while waiting for the play to begin 
which reminds one of «a church. The 
three traditional knocks on the floor 
behind the curtain are given, the fuot- 
lights flare up, the curtain rolls up 
without a rustle, and there is no more 
manifestation among the spectators 
than is found in the orderly congrega- 
tion of a church. 

There are uniformed policemen on 
guard, but their presence is hardly ne- 
cessary; the people go to the theatre 
for the play, and if there is talking or 
noise of any kind, it is repressed by a 
general hush-sh. 
fashion 


is a 


There is no hooting or eating of 


Tuesday evenings, 
to low-necked 
robes and white cravats; these may 


consecr:tes 


not be indispensable, but they are gen- 
eral. To the gommeux and the coco- 
dette such accoutrement has the force 
of law. The fashionable women of 
the Tuesday nights of the Francais 
were formerly box-holders on the same 
night at the Italian opera, which was 
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managed in such a way as to cause 
them to abandon it ev masse, and 
transfer their patronage to the estab- 
lishment of Richelieu street, leaving 
the foreigners, composed mostly of 
English, Americans, and South Amer- 
icans, in possession of the other house. 
In a word, the French patrons of the 
Italian opera got tired of waiting for 
the fulfilment of impresario’s 
magnificent promises. 

The dames of the nude shoulders 
miy not conduct themselves as they 
did at the opera, where gallant chaff is 
tolerated in the boxes while the cur- 


the 


tain is up. The spectators of the par- 
terre constitute themselves into x com- 
mittee on the whole for the conserv- 
ing of order of the strictest kind. The 
gentle occupants of the boxes muke 
up for forced abstention, however, be- 
tween the xcts—for some have a box 
us much for seeing their friends as the 
pluy—when the consumption of bons- 
bons, the circulation of eavaliers, and 
the lively sallies, go on as at the Salle 
de Ventadour. The greater number 
of the spectators repair to the public 
foyer, and walk upand down a highly 
waxed floor, and look at the busts and 
statues of dramatic authors renowned 
in French literature, the most noted 
of which is a full-length sitting figure 
of Voltaire by Houdin, with that eyni- 
eal malign smile on his lean, senile 
fuce, familiar to most of us through 
portraits written and painted, 
There difference 
tween this audience and those of the 
other theatres. People fond of the 
melodrama and the ballet do not find 
this place to their taste. ‘The illiterate 
are few. The orchestra fauteuils and 
the parterre benches are occupied by 


is x notable be- 


men in black or sombre colors, and of 
serious aspect, who are the represen- 
tatives of science and art: the greater 
part of the parterre is filled with the 
most serious students of the Latin 
quarter. 

There are always people who object 
to any existing state of things, nnd 
there are those who aver that when 
the spectator has seen one of the play- 
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ers of the Frangais he has seen all of 
them, because of their education at the 
Conservatoire, where the pupils are 
taught a declamation which becomes 
routinary. There is but little founda- 
tion for such objection. The only 
fault with which the Conservatoire 
cun be reproached, like a school of 
any kind, is that it renders mediocrity 
possible; as has often been proved, it 
knows how to nourish and develop tal- 
ent. 

Actors are desirous of absorbing the 
play here, as elsewhere. A _play- 
wright having submitted a piece to 
Frédéric Lemaitre, asked him how he 
liked it. “I have read your drama, 
my dear sir,’ answered he, ‘and I 
like it very much, but there is no réle 
in it.” ** How! nordle? ” returned the 
author; ‘‘there are three very good 
ones.” 

“That is what I meant to say; when 
there are three réles in a play, there is 
not one for me.” 

When * Uncle Sam” was given in 
Paris the attack and defence of Amer- 
ican institutions were found to be too 
long, and the playwright declared his 
intention of cutting them both down, 
and he began by suppressing the de- 
fence in the mouth of the journalist 
Elliot, but Mme. Narqueil, who had 
the part of the attack, averred that she 
would not play at all if her part was 
touched, and the play was given in its 
nutilated state, at the expense of our 
cotintrymen, and particularly of our 
country women. 

The work of the supernumerary is 
light here compared with that of some 
of the other theatres, where he makes 
the fourth leg of an elephant, rises up 
and down under canvas as a wave, or 
swings on a wire; at the Frangais he 
has little more to do than march in the 
harness of the warrior and ery “* Down 
with the tyrant,” in the repertory of 
the classic ancients, and figure in the 
street crowds of the modern authors. 

The elderly women, in neat black 
dresses and white caps, who furnish 
the women spectators with benches for 
the feet, and take charge of wraps and 
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shawls. are ocexsionally found to have 
been actresses. One of them said to 
the author of the ** Human Comedy,” 
as she took his great stick from him, 
* Ah, Monsieur Balzac, in my time the 
actresses died at the hospital, but they 
lived like Roman empresses.” Hap- 
pily this is now changed, which shows 
some improvement in theatrical mo- 
rility. 

It is the only theatre, with the ex- 
ception of the Odeon, which kecps 
alive the ancient tragedy. The taste 
for this classic work is not popular, 
but the Frangais has a mission, and it 
keeps the best of the old literature 
from being forgotten by the theatre- 
goer, and there is an occasional repre- 
sentation from Racine, Corneille, and 
Voltaire. A play or two of Moliére is 
given every week, being the share al- 
lotted to the old comedy. The nights 
of the classic tragedy are least attend- 
ed, but the comedies of Molitre are 
fresh and attractive to all 
These representations of the old au- 
thors are indeed one of the conditions 
of the subsidy contract with the gov- 
ernment. There are no present prob- 
abilities of the recovery of lost ground 
as to tragedy. The people have be- 
come tired of the Greek and Roman 
business in the theatre as they have in 
painting and sculpture. Sandals, to- 
gas, and the Grecian pose have be- 
come very tiresome, and the modern 
and actual are demanded on all sides. 

With the loss of taste for the classic 
tragedy there is probably less critical 
perception in the audience in noting 
the faults and merits of the way in 
which it is played. In former times a 
slight alteration of language produced 
a hubbub not easily quelled; it would 
now pass unperceived. To English 
and Americans the long and conscien- 
tious study which the French actor de- 
votes to his part is remarkable, but 
the ancients took still more pains in 
getting themselves ready for the stage. 


classes. 


Each passage and word became a spe- 
cial study, and the expression was, af- 
ter many trials, fixed with the accura- 


cy of w note in music. When Voltaire 
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wrote *L‘Orphelin de la Chine,” an 
actor of the Comédie-Franguaise lived 
some time closeted with his part there- 
in, then made a journey to Ferney to 
recite it to the master; Voltaire lis- 
tened with the impessibility of a com- 
mittee of Richelieu street for a few 
minutes, got up, manifested his dis- 
pleasure unmistakably, and left the ac- 
tor standing alone; for several days 
he knocked at the door of the author 
in vain; at last it was opened, and the 
writer of ‘‘ Laire” deigned to explain 
how it should be done; developed his 
thought, and breathed his soul into the 
actor, who at last saw light, and re- 
turned home glorified. The man who 
humiliated himself thus was one of the 
celebrities of the French stage, and it 
shows what an artist would undergo 
at that time in order to be perfect in 
his part; it also shows that the actor 
was as desirous of satisfying the play- 
wright as the public. 

The American dramatic author can 
hardly be said to have any existence 
on the stage when his play is being 
prepared for the public. The actors 
receive neither advice nor instructions 
from him. They fancy he is inecapa- 
citated from giving either through a 
lack of technical knowledge; in = 
word, he does not understand “ busi- 
ness,” which is the third word in the 
mouth of the typical great American 
tragedian. I may add that he is given 
to this exaggeration because he does 
not understand his business. The 
American actor has not yet learned to 
listen to the author, and when he does 
he will probably make some improve- 
ment, for which at present there is in- 
dubitably much room. Not that the 
author is always right, but he is often- 
er so than the actor, from the fact that 
he knows better what he himself wants 
to say than any one can tell him. It 
is necessary for the thinker to be 
brought into contact with the player, 
and through their working together 
the highest dramatic expression may 
be reached, and it can hardly be done 
in any other way. The impression of 
the American manager is, that when 
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the dramatic author has written his 
play his work is done. In the French 
theatre he works at it during six weeks 
or two months of daily rehearsals, and 
the manager would not think of mak- 
ing a change, even of decoration, with- 
out consulting him; he tells all the ac- 
tors how they are to play their parts— 
not bumptious, self-sufficient journey- 
men, but artists who are drilled in 
dramatic art—and they receive his in- 
structions respectfully. 

In the conversation of the 
foyer of the Frangais, the past is often 
referred to. The lights nearest the 
present burn most brightly and the old 

mes somewhat dimly. The anecdotes 
concerning Talma are becoming rare ; 
the people who knew him have passed 
away. Rachel is still talked of, as 
well as Mile. Mars and Mile. Georges, 
for most of the talkers personally knew 
the three. There are some curious 
features in the life of the first of the 
trio, which are not without interest. 
As those will recollect who have reail 
Thackeray, the deus ex machina in the 
case of the Fotheringay was old Bows 
in the orchestra; in that of Rachel it 
appears to have been, or something 
approaching thereto, Samson, a lead- 
ing comedian of this theatre, and a 
member of the society, who was her 
When Rachel presented 
herself at the Frangais, after passing 
two or three years at the Conserva- 
toire, she first applied to Provost, an- 
other comedian of this theatre. ‘You 
are not made for the stage,” said he; 
“you had better go on the Boulevards 
and sell bouquets.” When she reach- 
ed Samson there was some encourage- 
ment. “If had your organ,” said he, 
“T would work miracles.” “Then 
put your genius into my voice,” re- 
turned she; ‘be my master.” 

Samson, who was author as well as 
actor, undertook the dramatic educa- 
tion of the young person with the re- 
markable larynx, and in a short time 
made such progress with her as to in- 
duce his colleagues to receive her as a 
pensionnaire. At her introduction in- 
to the establishment she offered the 


actor's 


professor. 
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name of Eliza—her baptismal name 
being Elizabeth Ruchel—to which the 
manager objected, saying that she 
should be called Rachel. Through the 
efforts of Samson—it was the best he 
could do—an important part was con- 
filed to her during the warm season, 
when most people were off at the wa- 
tering places. On one of these unfash- 
ionable summer nights, Jules Janin, 
‘the prince of critics,” happened to be 
present, although as a rule, according 
to his own account, he objected to the 
Russian bath. In the next edition of 
his journal the Parisian world was in- 
formed that 2 new planet had arisen 
in the theatrical horizon, destined to 
pale several that had until then shone 
with steady lustre. The following 
day the grateful young woman went 
to the critic and thanked him, when 
the writer turned the scene into copy, 
with that spirit of exaggeration for 
which he was known. Rachel had 
been at the Gymnuase theatre before 
entering the Frangais, and, according 
to him, she spoke her language imper- 
fectly, saying to him: ** C’est moi que 
J’étais-t-au Gymnase l’éin passé”; to 
which he returned with « peal of 
luughter, “Je le savions!” But we 
ure not obliged to believe this because 
Jules Janin wrote it. 

She had played soubrette parts at 
the Gymnase, and was under the im- 
pression that such work was suited to 
her, until she placed herself in the 
hands of Samson, whose first injune- 
tion was that she should forget all 
bout comedy as soon as possible. It 
is % common trait in comedians to be 
fond of tragedy and pathos, and Sam- 
son had it; xt present one of the lead- 
ing comedians of the Frang¢ais, Coque- 
lin, thinks he would be especially good 
in pathos if his colleagues would let 
him try, and our own Burton, in mo- 
ments of expansion, used to tell his 
friends that he would have been un- 
commonly strong in the tragic line if 
adverse circumstances had not driven 
him into comedy. 

In two or three months the effects 
of Ruchel’s studies with Samson were 
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evident. Notwithstanding her talent, 
she did not, or could not, play a part 
until she had repeated it word for 
word from the mouth of her professor, 
who taught her the musical side of the 
interpretation as well as the dramatic, 
for there is a cadence in the old trag- 
edies which may not be translated into 
foreign tongues. The pomp of rising 
and falling declamation found its high 
priestess in Rachel; the effect was 
miurvellous. The finances of the es- 
tablishment, which for a time had 
been at ebb, rose tide high. At the 
end of one of her brilliant victories she 
carried an arm full of flowers from the 
stage and deposed them in the lap of 
Provost, saying: 

** Won't you buy some? You recol- 
lect you advised me to sell them.” 

**Come,” answered the comedian,” 
**forget the advice and embrace the 
false prophet.” 

The remarkable voice of the actress 
answered all the demands which Sam- 
son made on it—a magnificent echo 
which gave back the word and sen- 
tence as she was made to understand 
them. But she was much more than 
n reflection; she executed with an art 
which her professor could not do more 
than indicate. Yet she could not con- 
ceive a part, but she was capable of 
comprehending it, and the mission of 
Samson was to explain it. She had an 
excellent memory, and she always 
produced the effects as indicated. Her 
mind was not creative, and her pro- 
fessor was her natural complement. 
She only saw her way clearly when he 
was at hand. He fixed the attitudes, 
intonations, march, gestures—in short, 
everything relating to her art. Once 
she played Agrippine in “ Britanni- 
cus” without consulting him, and had 
no success. During the rehearsals of 
** Adrienne Lecouvreur ” Samson was 
absent, and the author of the play, 
Seribe, was much perplexed because 
he could not make her understand the 
part. 

There was but little sensibility in 
Rachel. She moved her spectators 
profoundly, and remained compara- 
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tively unmoved herself. When Talma 
went off the stuge he was sometimes 
so overcome that he had to be carried 
to his dressing-rcom. It is said that 
the pulse of Rachel beat as regularly 
after her acting as when she was at 
home. In her the character became 
electrotyped; the light, shadow, and 
design were always the same. The 
voice never varied a single note, and 
the hand never failed to accompany it 
at the appointed time in exactly the 
Nothing was ever left 

Every gradation of 


same fashion. 

to inspiration. 
passion‘was classified and regulated in 
advance—always the same mathemat- 
ical uniformity. There was no frenzy 
in the inner woman; if there had been 
she would not have lasted as long as 
she’ did, for she was always playing. 
The most remarkable trait, in fine, wus 
her faculty of producing emotion in 
others while she remained impassive. 
The heart-beat—the palpitation of sen- 
sibility—was the lacking quality to this 
wonderful machine, which old Mr. 
Samson, with all his art, could not 
supply. 

She was not liked by her comrades, 
was of an unsympathetic nature, and 
the company thought she was extor- 
tionate in her demands for money, 
which she loved with all the character- 
istic ardor of an Israelite. She suc- 
ceeded in billeting two or three of her 
sisters on the establishment as pen- 
sionnaires, one of whom still remains. 
An actress of the theatre, who was also 
of the tribe of Israel, referred to the 
acquisitive feature of Rachel in severe 
terms, saying, “I am a Jewess, but 
she isa Jew.” She became very rich, 
and lived in a sumptuous hotel. The 
time when she sang before the coffee 
houses with an old guitar was a 
drerum; Israel at last reached the 
promised land. According to the gos- 
sips of the foyer, she has been known 
to plunge her hands into a basin filled 
with gold and jewels, and hold them 
there with delight. Some of the dig- 
nitaries of the Roman Catholic church 
entertained some hopes of leading her 
to abjure, but she died faithful to the 
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religion of Abraham and Jacob, fifteen 
or sixteen yeurs ago. 

Rachel was invented to prolong the 
life of tragedy, and when she passed 
away, it almost went with her. People 
thought at the time that it was the 
tragedy they were fond of, but they 
have since discovered that it was the 
tragedienne. Tragedy has furnished 
few authors here, but comedy has 
been prolific in such names as Moliére, 
Regnard, Le Sage, Marivaux, Beau- 
marchais, Scribe, the two Dumas, 
Emile Angier, Jules Sundeau, Pon- 
surd, Sardou, and others. Thus, the 
comedy writers are in great majority, 
and it is only at intervals that tragedy 
gets a hearing. The latter has as few 
representatives nmong the players as 
among the writers, while the drama 
and comedy possesses Got—probably 
the first comedian in the world—Co- 
quelin, Febore, Delaunay, Bressant, 
Thiron, Talbot, Berton, Mesdames 
Plessy, Ponsin, Madeleine Brohan, 
Miles. Favart, Reichemberg, Tholer, 
Lloyd, Jonassain, wand others. With- 
in the last few yeurs one of the most 
noted, Mme. Augustine Brohan, has 
disappeared, and she is already nearly 
forgotten. With regard to posterity, 
the actor is at a disadvantage with 
other artists, for he leaves nothing be- 
hind him. The author has his book, 
the painter his picture, but the player 
only lives in the fleeting memory of 
his contemporaries 

From Rachel to Mlle. Croisette the 
step is great, but we find the latter 
exercising at present an influence in 
the Francais unequalled since the 
time of the distinguished Israelite. It 
is generally understood that Octave 
Feuillet never intended the last act of 
the “Sphinx” to be played as it is, 
for he holds melodramatic horrors in 
When of the 


drama arrives, he is almost always 


aversion. the crisis 
and 
discreet in the choice of terms, and 
his effects do not crack. This actress 
stood so well with the directing voice 


sober in expression, is reserved 


of the theatre, that. contrary to pre- 
cedent, she was maintained in her con- 
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ception of the character, or rather 
in her plan for making a sensa- 
tion, whereupon the playwright, at 
the first rehearsal, washed his hands 
of responsibility and left for the coun- 
try. 

At present Mlle. Croisette is certain- 
ly in vogue; she has studied hard, and 
is possessed of good mental qualities. 
But she does not entirely rely on her 
legitimate claims, and has beaten up 
auxiliaries in any quarter that tended 
to her elevation; she has coquetted 
and cajoled behind the scenes as well 
us before them; created influential 
protectors whose arms are long enough 
to reach the coveted part of « favorite 
play. For this, she is taken to task 
by her colleagues, and as may be fan- 
cied, when their tongues get agoing 
on this theme, the reputation of Mlle. 
Croisette suffers. This is generally 


the result in case of unusual suceess— 
the thorn in the rose. 

In Americx or England, where the 
average height is grenter, Mile. Croi- 


sette would be considered a trifle over 
the medium, but in France she is tall. 
She is not entitled to » more flattering 
word than handsome, and certainly is 
not beautiful. She is well made, and 
pallid off the stage, a defect easily 
remedied behind the scenes. She is 
hardly more than twenty-two, but 
would easily pass for a woman five 
years older; her limbs and bust are 
well developed and symmetrical; ber 
features are close together—a child's 
hand would cover them; the eyes are 
well shaped and expressive, the hair 
soft and ashy blonde, with curling ten- 
dencies. In manner she is graceful 
and distinguished, and has a smile 
that is inexpressibly winning. The 
voice has been improved by much 
training, and is now good, although not 
as melodious as the voices of some 
others that might be named, nor as 
sympathetic. The indicates a 
wint of tenderness in her nature, al- 
though full of finesse. There is suf- 
ficient musical eadence in the organ to 
muke it agreeable to the ear; it was 
probably at one time defective, but 


voice 
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through training is now conpurative- 
ly effective. 

Professional ambition most people 
of the stage are possessed of, but Mlle. 
Crovisette is devoured by hers. She 
wants to be a Rachel, which, it is hard- 
ly necessary to say, is beyond her ca- 
pacity. Ifshe is at times unhappy, it 
is because of the difficulty she expe- 
riences in scaling the excelsior heights 
where this great artiste stood. This 
consuming desire to reach the histri- 
onic summit has led her into paths 
that would not be considered straight 
in English-speaking countries, but this 
is rather her own affair than that of 
the public. Gallic Babylon is much 
occupied with her heart—whether she 
loves this one or that one; the proba- 
bility is that she only loves her call- 
ing, her admirers being used as a 
menns to an end. 

Woman's love may 
broadly into two categories—feline 
love and canine love; the dog loves 
his master for his master’s sake and 
the eat loves him for her own sake. 
Rumor avers that Mile. Croisette looks 
upon man with the eyes of the cat; 
and whether this be so or not, the 
fashion of it is captivating. 

A man of the Latin quarter de- 
scribed the scene at the end of the 
“Sphinx” as a tin pun tied to the tail 
of a play, and he was not far out of 
the way; for it is this appendage which 
has produced the clatter in the public 
mind, and given rise to several sur- 
mises as to how the actress reaches 
her singular effects. One of her friends 
or acquaintances explains that Mlle. 
Croisette is of a sensitive, nervous na- 


be divided 


ture, and subject to syncopes, during 
which the visage becomes livid and 
the eyes unnatural through strabism, 
the hands close and the body passes 
through spasmodic movements; 
utilized these fainting fits for the play, 
and when she felt 
placed herself before a mirror and 
studied the symptoms until she lost 
consciousness, noting each change of 
the physiognomy. According to the au- 
thor of the solution, she succeeded at 


she 
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length in contracting the diaphragm ar- 
tificially before the public, and this 
contraction produced the stifling sen- 
sation. The first movement in the 
dying scene is to raise her hands to 
her head like a person threatened with 
a stroke of xpoplexy; tlien she quickly 
raises her hair from her forehead, dis- 
closing a finely modelled front, which 
falls under the white light of a chan- 
delier; this shaft of light makes a 
white spot on the forehead—some- 
thing a painter will easily understand 
—and leaves the rest of the face, by 
comparison, gray and dull—the spec- 
tator fancies it becomes green. This 
is accompanied with a slight converg- 
ing movement of the eyes and spas- 
modic movements of the body, such as 
are described in a book by Doctor 
Tardieu, called “ Death by Poison,” 
which, it appears, the young actress 
has closely studied. 

M. Feuillet never gave Mille. Croi- 
sette a hint, however remote, about 
the dying epilogue, and her idea and 
execution of it show « certain degree 
of character. The pecuniary results to 
the theatre have been of the most sat- 
isfuctory kind, and have somewhat 
softened the opposition in the bosom 
of the society to Mlle. Croisette’s origi- 
nal notion. 

In sucha realistic age as ours, where 
actuxl locomotives are run 
the stage, the dying scene of the 
‘Sphinx ” finds admirers. The situa- 


across 


tion is hideous, but it is also a chef- 
d’ ceuvre in realism, and this is the best 
that can be said of it. Frédéric Le- 
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maitre was not more terrible in the 
* Dame de Saint-Trossez,” according 
to the old theatre-goers. The first 
night, the imitated agony of Mlle. 
Crovisette caused «» woman in one of 
the boxes to faint. All admitted that 
they had been moved, however much 
they protested against the picture. An 
irritated critic in leaving the theatre 
said the play required another act to 
make it complete—the dissecting 
room. Several cried, “* Assez, assez!” 
as people sometimes do at the circus 
when a man performs some daring 
feat on the trapeze. 

In twenty-four hours after the first 
representation of the ‘* Sphinx,” Mlle. 
Croisette’s, name was heard in every 
quarter of Paris, and a number of her 
friends called on her to offer their con- 
gratulations, or left their cards—any 
pretext being seized in France for 
the leaving of cards—success, misfor- 
tune, duel, or what not. On this oc- 
casion, in answer to a questioner, she 
sid that she had not visited any hos- 
pital, had not seen any one die, «nd if 
the scene was true, she thought it was 
probably rather through a natural pre- 
disposition which she had for the 
moribund in art. She confessed that 
she would have liked to see some one 
casting loose from life with one of the 
poisons of which Doctor Tardieu 
writes, but the realization of such a 
wish, added she with «a smile, did not 
appear to be feasible. At this point, 
naturally, the man in search of infor- 
mation offered himself up as a sacri- 
fice on the altar of art. 

ALBERT RUODES. 





TOO LATE. 


“Tis true ’tis pity! pity ’tis, ’tis true!” 


N one of those scanty New Eng- 
land towns that fill a stranger 
with the acutest sense of desolation, 
more desolate than the desert itself, 
because there are human inliabitants 
to suffer from its solitude and listless- 
ness, there stood, and still stands, a 
large red farm-house, with sloping 
roof, and great chimney in the middle, 
where David Blair lived. Perhaps 
Wingfield was not so forlorn to him as 
to another, for he had Scotch blood in 
his veins, and his shrewd thrift found 
full exercise in redeeming the earth 
from thorns and briars, and eating his 
bread under the full force of the pri- 


meval curse. He wasa “dour” man, 


with » long, grim visage that would 
have become any Covenanter’s con- 
venticle in his native land; and his 
prayers were as long and grim as his 


face. Of life’s graces and amenities he 
had no idea; they would have been 
scouted as profane vanities had they 
blossomed inside his threshold. Ex- 
istence to him was a heavy and dread- 
ful responsibility; a drear and doubt- 
ful working out of his own salvation; 
a perpetual fleeing from the wrath to 
come, that seemed to dog his heels 
und rear threatening heads at every 
turn. A cowardly man, with these 
ever-present terrors, would have taken 
refuge in some sweet and lulling sin 
or creed, some belief of a universal 
sulvation, some epicurean “let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,” or 
some idea in nothing beyond the 
grave. 

But David Blair was full of courage. 
Like some knotty, twisted oak, that 
offers scant solace to the eye, he en- 
dured, oak-like, all storms, and bent 
not an atom to any fierce blast of na- 
ture or Providence; for he made a dis- 
tinction between them. His wife was 
wu neat, quiet, subdued woman, who 
held her house and her husband in as 


much reverence as a Feejee holds his 
idols. Like most women, she had an 
instinctive love for grace and beauty, 
but from long repression it was only a 
blind and groping instinct. Her house 
was kept in a state of spotless purity, 
but was bald as any vineless rock 
within. Flies never intruded there; 
spiders still less. The windows of the 
“best room” were veiled and double 
veiled with green paper shades and 
snow-white cotton curtains, and the 
ghastly light that strayed in through 
these obstructions revealed a speck- 
less but hideous home-spun carpet, 
four straight-backed chairs, with horse- 
hair seats, an equally black and shin- 
ing sofa, and a round mahogany table 
with a great Bible in the midst. No 
vases, no shells, no ornament of use- 
less fashion stood on the white wooden 
muntelpiece over the open fireplace ; 
no stencil border broke the monoto- 
nous whitewash of the walls. You 
could see your face in a state of dis- 
tortion and jaundice anywhere in 
the andirons, so brilliant were their 
brassy columns; and the very bricks of 
the chimney were scraped and wash- 
ed from the soot of the rare fire. You 
could hardly imagine that even the 
leaping, laughing wood fire could im- 
part any cheer to the funereal order 
of that chill and musty apartment. 
Bedroom, kitchen, shed, woodhouse— 
all shared this scrupulous array. The 
processes that in other households are 
wont to give cheery tokens of life, and 
bounty, and natural appetites and pas- 
sions, seemed here to be carried on 
under protest. No flour was spilled 
when Thankful Blair made bread; no 
milk ever slopped from an overfull 
pril; no shoe ever brought in mud or 
sind across the mats that lay inside 
nnd outside of every door. ‘The very 
garret preserved an aspect of serenity, 
since all its bundles of herbs hung 
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evenly side by side, and the stores of 
nuts had each their separate bounda- 
ries, lest some jarring door or intru- 
sive mouse shoulid scatter them. 

In the midst of all this order there 
was yet a child, if little Hannah Blair 
ever was a child in more than name. 
From her babyhood she was the mod- 
el of all Wingtield babies; a child that 
never fretted, that slept nights through 
all the pangs and perils of teething, 
that had every childish disease with 
perfect decency and patience, was a 
child to be held up to every mother’s 
admiration. Poor little soul! the mo- 
ther love that crushed those other ba- 
bies with kisses, that romped and 
laughed with them, when she was left 
straight and solemn in her cradle, 
that petted, and slapped, and spoiled, 
and scolded all those eommon chil- 
dren, Thankful Blair kept under lock 
and key in her inmost heart. 

‘*Beware of idols!” was the stern 
warning that had fallen on her first 
outburst of joy at the birth of one liv- 
ing child at last, and from that time 
the whole tenor of. her husband’s 
speech and prayer had been that they 
both might be saved from the awful 
sin of idolatry, and be enabled to bring 
up their child in the fear of the Lord, 
a hater of sin and a follower of the 
Law: the gospel that a baby bronght 
to light was not yet theirs! So Han- 
nah grew to girlhood, a feminine re- 
production of her father. Keen, prac- 
tical insight is not the most softening 
trait for a woman to possess. It is 
iron and steel in the soul that does not 
burn with love mighty and outflowing 
enough to fuse all other elements in its 
own glow, and as Hannah grew older 
and read her mother’s repressed nature 
through and through, the tender heart. 
the timid conscience, the longing after 
better and brighter things than life of- 
fered to her only moved her child to 
an unavowed contempt for a soul so 
wenk and so childish. In a certain 
wiy Hannah Blair loved her mother, 
but it was more as if she had been her 
child than her parent. Toward her 
father her feelings were far different. 
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She respected him; he was her model. 
She alone knew, from a like experi- 
ence, what reserved depth of feeling 
lay unawakened under his rigid exte- 
rior—she knew, for there were times 
when her own granite nature shudder- 
ed through and through with volcanic 
forces, when her only refuge against 
generous indignation or mighty anger 
was in solitary prayer and grievous 
wrestlings of the flesh against the 
spirit as well as the spirit against the 


flesh. So Hannah grew up to woman- 
hood. Tall and slight as any wood- 


land sapling, but without the native 
grace of a free growth, her erect and 
alert figure pleased only by its alacrity 
and spotless clothing. She was ‘dred- 
ful spry,” as old Moll Thunder, the 
half-breed Indian woman used to say— 
“dredful spry; most like squaw—so 
still, so straight; blue eyes, most like 
ice. Ho! Moll better walk a chalk 
*fore Miss Hanner!” 

And Moll spoke from bitter experi- 
ence, for old Deacon Campbell him- 
self never gave her severer lectures on 
her ungodly life and conversation than 
dropped with cutting distinctness from 
those prim, thin, red lips. Yet Han- 
nah Blair was not without 
for the youth of Wingfield. Spare as 
she was, her face had the fresh 
bloom of youth upon its high, straight 
fentures; her eyes were blue and 
bright, her hair, smoothed about her 
small head, glittered like fresh flax, 
and made a heavy coil, that her slen- 
der white throat seemed over small to 
sustain. She was cool, serene, rather 
unapproachable to lovers or love mak- 
ers, but she was David Blair’s only 
child, and his farm lay fair and wide 
on the high plains of Wingfield. She 
was well-to-do and pious—charms 
which hold to this day potent sway 
over the youth of her native soil—and 
after she was eighteen no Sunday 
night passed in solitude in the 
keeping-room, for young men of all 
and sizes ranged themselves 
against the wall, sometimes four at 
once, tilted their chairs, twirled their 
thumbs, crossed one foot and then the 
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other over their alternate knees, drop- 
ped sparse remarks about the corn, or 
the weather, or the sermon, sometimes 
even the village politics, but one and 
ll stared at Hannah as she sat upright 
und prim by the fireplace or the win- 
dow, arrayed in a blue stuff gown or 
a flowered chintz, as the season might 
be, and sitting as serene, as cool, as 
uninteresting ss any cherub on a 
tombstone, till the old Dutch clock 
struck nine, the meeting-house bell 
tolled, and the young men, one and 
all, made their awkward farewells and 
went home, uttering, no doubt, a sigh 
of relief when the painful pleasure 
was over. 

By and by the Wingfield store, long 
kept by Uncle Gid Mayhew, began to 
have a look of new life, for the old 
man’s only son, Charley Mayhew, had 
come home from Boston, where he 
hid been ten years in a dry-goods 
shop, to take the business off his fa- 
ther’s hands. Just in time, too, for 
the store was scarce set to rights in 
symmetrical fashion when Uncle Gid 
wis struck with paralysis and put to 
bed for all the rest of his life—a brief 
one at that. Wingfield gossips shook 
their heads and muttered that the new 
order of things was enough to kill him. 
After so many years of dust and con- 
fusion, to see the pepper corns, eandy, 
nnd beeswax sorted out into fresh, 
clean jars; the shoes and ribbons, cut 
nails and bar soap neatly disentan- 
gled and arranged; the ploughs, har- 
rows, clieeses, hoes, and bales of cot- 
ton and ealico divorced and placed at 
different ends of the store; the grimy 
windows washed, and the dirty floor 
cleaned and swept, was perhaps a 
shock to the old man, but not enough 
to kill him. His eighty years of veg- 
etation sufficed for that; but he left be- 
hind him this son, so full of life, and 
spirit, and fun, so earnest at work, so 
abounding in energy, but withal so 
given over to frolic in its time, that it 
seemed as if even Wingfield stagna- 
tion never could give him a proper 
dulness or paralyze his handsome face 
and manly figure. Of course Charley 
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Mayhew fell in love with Hannah 
Blair. A mischievous desire at first 
to wake up those cold blue eyes and 
flush that clear set face with blushes 
soon deepened into a very devoted af- 
The ranks of Saturday night 
lovers began to look at him with evil 
eyes, for not even the formality of the 
best parlor restrained his fun, or the 
impassive visage of David Blair awed 
him into silence. Even Hannah be- 
gan to glow and vivify in his presence ; 
a warmer color flushed her cheeks, 
her thin lips relaxed in real smiles, 
her eyes shone with deeper and keener 
gleams than the firelight lent them, 
and, worst of all, the sheepish suitors 
themselves could not help an occasion- 
nul giggle, a broad grin, or even a de- 
cided horse laugh, at his sallies; and 
when at last David Blair himself re- 
luxed into an audible Jaugh, and de- 
clared to Charley he was ‘“‘a master 
hand at telling stories,” the vexed 
ranks gave it up, allowed that the 
conquering hero had come, and left 
Charley Mayhew a free field theref- 
ter, which of course he improved. 
But even after Hannah Blair had 
promised in good set terms *to be his 
wife, and David had given his slow 
consent, it was doubtful to Charley if 
this treasure was his merely out of his 
own determined persistence or with 
any genuine feeling of her own, any 
real response of heart, for the maiden 
was so inaccessible, so chill, so prop- 
er, that his warm, impulsive nature 
dashed against hers and recoiled as 
the wild sea from a rocky coast. Yet 
after many days the rock does show 
signs of yielding; there are traces on 
its surface, though it needs years to 
soften and disintegrate its nature. 
They were a handsome couple, these 
two, and admiring eyes followed them 
in their walks. Never had Hannah’s 
face mantled with so rich a color, or 
her eyes shone with so deep and soft ¢ 
blue; the stern, red lips relaxed into a 
serene content, and here and there a 
tint of gayety about her prim dress—a 
fresh ribbon, a flower at her throat, : 
new frill—told of her shy blossom time. 
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She was like one of those prim, old- 
fashioned pinks, whose cold color, for- 
mal shape, stiff growth, and dagger- 
shaped gray-green leaves, stamp them 
the quaint old-maid sisterhood of flow- 
ers, yet which hold in their hearts a 
breath of passionate spice, an odor of 
the glowing Orient or the sweet and 
ardent South, that seems fitter for the 
open-breasted roses, looking frankly 
and fervently up to the sun. No, not 
even her lover knew the madness of 
Hannah Blair's hungry heart, now for 
the first time fed—a madness that fill- 
ed her with sweet delirium, that she 
regarded as nothing less than a direct 
Satanic impulse, against which she 
fought and prayed, all in vain; for God 
was greater than her heart, xand He 
had filled it with that love which every 
wife and mother needs, strong enough 
to endure all things, to be forever 
faithful and forever fresh. But no 
vine-planted and grass-strewn volcano 
ever showed more placidly than Han- 
nth Blair. Her daily duties were 
done with such exactness and patience, 
her lover’s demands so coolly set aside 
till those duties were attended to, her 
fuce kept so calm even when the blood 
thrilled to her finger tips at the sound 
of his voice, that, long as her mother 
had known her, she looked on with 
wonder, and admired afar off the self- 
control she never could have exhibit- 
ed. For Hannah’s wooing was car- 
ried on in no such style as her mo- 
ther’s had been. Thankful Parsons 
had accepted David Blair from a sim- 
ple sense of duty, and he had asked 
her because she was meek and pious, 
had x good farm and understood cows; 
no troublesome sentiment, no turbu- 
lent passion disturbed their rather dull 
courtship. A very different wooer was 
this handsome, merry young fellow, 
with his dark curls and keen, pleasant 
eyes, who came into the house like a 
fresh, dancing breeze, and stirred its 
dusty stagnation into absolute sparkle. 
Mrs. Blair loved him dearly already ; 
her repressed heart opened to him all 
its motherly instincts. She cooked for 


him whatever she observed he liked, 
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with simple zeal and pleasure. She 
unconsciously smiled to hear his voice. 
Deeply she wondered at Hannah, who, 
day by day, stitched on her quilts, her 
sheets, her pillow-cases, and her nape- 
ry, with as diligent sternness as ever 
she applied to more irksome tasks, 
and never once blushed or smiled over 
the buying or shaping of her personal 
bridal gear, only showing if possible a 
keener eye for business. 2 more infal- 
lible judgment of goods and prices, 
wear and tear, use and fitness, than 
ever before. So the long winter wore 
away. Hannah’s goods lay piled in the 
“spare chamber”—heaps of immac- 
ulate linen, home-spun flannel, patch- 
work of gayest hues, and towels woven 
and hemmed by her own hands; and 
in the clothes-press, whose deep draw- 
ers were filled with her own garments 
in neat array, hung the very wedding 
dress of dove-colored paduasoy, the 
great Leghorn bonnet, with white sat- 
in ribbons, and the black silk cardinal. 
Hannah had foregone all the amuse- 
ments of the past months, at no time 
consonant to her taste, in order to con- 
struct these treasures for her new life. 
In vain had Charley coaxed her to 
share in the sleighing frolics, the husk- 
ings, the quilting bees of the neighbor- 
hood. It did not once enter into his 
mind that Hannah had rather be alone 
with the fulness of her great joy than 
to have its sacred rapture intermed- 
dled with by the kindly or unkindly 
jokes and jeers of other people. He 
never knew that her delight was full 
even to oppression, when she sat by 
herself and sewed like an automaton, 
setting with every stitch a hope or a 
thought of her love and life. 

The long, cold 
winter had passed at last; the woods 
begun to bund, the pastures grew green 
even in Wingfield, and brave littl 

blossoms sprung up in the very mois- 
ture of the just melted snow-drifts, 
May had brought the robins and the 
swallows back; here and there an ori- 
ole darted like a flake of fire from one 
the stiff 
larches put out little crimson cones; 


It was spring now. 


drooping elm to another; 
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the gracious elm boughs grew dusk 
and dense with swelling buds, and the 
maple hung out its dancing yellow tas- 
sels high in air. The swamps were 
transfigured with vivid verdure and 
lit with rank yellow blossoms. 

The wild marsh marigold shone like fire, 
and the quaint, sad-colored trillium 
made its protest in fence corners and 
by the low buttresses of granite on the 
hills far and near, and the rough- 
leaved arbutus nestled its baby faces 
of sweetest bloom deep in the gray 
grass and stiff moss beds. The day 
drew near for the wedding. It was to 
be the last Wednesday in May. 

“Darned unlucky,” muttered Moll 
Thunder, drying her ragged shoes be- 
fore Mrs. Blair’s kitchen fire, having 
just brought a fagot of herbs and 
roots for the brewing of root-beer— 
even then a favorite beverage in New 
England, as it is to-day. ‘ Darned 
unlucky! Married in May, repent 
alway. Guess Hanner pretty good 
like ter set up ‘ginst ole debbil he- 
self. No good, no good; debbil pretty 
good strong. Moll knows! He! he! 
he!” 

Mrs. Blair shivered. She was su- 
perstitious like all women, and old 
Moll was a born witch, everybody 
knew. But then her daughter's pure, 
fair, and resolute face rose up before 
her, and the superstitious fear flicker- 
ed and went out. She thought Han- 
nah altogether beyond the power of 
“ole debbil.” At last the Just Wed- 
nesday came—a day as serene and 
lovely as if newcreated: flying masses 
of white cloud other 
through the azure sky, and cast quick 
shadows on the long, green range of 
hills that shut in Wingfield on the 
west. Shine and shadow added an 
exquisite grace of expression to the 
shades of tender green veiling those 
cruel granite rocks; a like flitting 
grace at last transfigured Hannah 
Blair's cold-featured face. The apple 
trees blossomed everywhere with fes- 
tive garlands of faint pink bloom, and 
filled the air with their bitter-sweet, 
subtle odor, clean and delicate, yet the 
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parent of that lucious, vinous, op- 
pressive perfume that autumn should 
bring from the heaps of gold and 
crimson fruit as yet unformed below 
those waxen petals. To-day at last 
Hannah had resolved to give her beat- 
ing heart one day of freedom—one long 
day of unrestrained joy—if she could 
bear the freedom of that ardent rap- 
ture so long so conscientiously re- 
pressed. For once in her life 
sung about her work; psalm tunes, in- 
deed, but one can put a deal of vitality 
into Mear and Bethesda, and Cam- 
bridge, with its glad exultant repeat, 
has all the capacity of a love song. 
Mrs. Blair heard it from the kitchen 
where she was watching the last pan 
of cake come to crisp perfection in the 
brick oven. The old words had a cu- 
rious adaptation to the sweet, intense 
triumph of the air, and Hannah car- 
ried the three parts of the tune as they 
came in with a flexibility of voice new 
to her as to her sole hearer. 


she 


*Twas in the watches of the night 

I thought upon thy power; 

I kept thy lovely face in sight 

Amid the darkest hour! 
What a subdued eestasy rose and fell 
in her voice as she swept and garnish- 
ed the old house. ‘* Amid the darkest 
hour!” Qh, there never could be a 
dark hour for her again, she thought— 
never 2 doubt, or fear, or trouble. 
‘* My beloved is mine, and I am his ” 
rose to her lips from the oldest of all 
love songs. Half profane she seemed 
to herself, but to-day her deeper na- 
ture got the better of her deep preju- 
dices; she was at heart for once a sim- 
ple love-smitten girl. 

The quiet wedding was to be after 
tea. Nobody was asked, for the few 
relatives David Blair possessed were 
almost strangers to him, and lived far 
away. His wife had been an only 
child, and Hannah had made no girl 
friends in the village. The minister 
was to come at eight o'clock, and the 
orthodox cake and wine handed round 
after the ceremony. The young couple 
were to go to their own house, and 
settle down at once to the duties and 











cares of life. Charley had been or- 
dered not to appear till tea-time, and 
after the dinner was eaten and every- 
thing put to rights, Mrs. Blair went to 
her room to plait a cap ruffle, and 
Hannah sat down in the spare room 
by herself, to rest, she said—really to 
dream, to hope, to bury her face in 
her trembling hand, and let a mighty 
wave of rapture overflow her whole 
entranced soul. The cap ruffle trou- 
bled Mrs. Blair much. Twice it had 
to be taken from the prim plaits and 
reluid, then to be sprinkled and ironed 
out, This involved making a fresh 
fire to heat the flat-iron, and it got to 
be well on in the afternoon, and Mrs. 
Blair was tired. There was nobody 
to reflect on her waste of time, so she 
lay down a moment on the bed. Da- 
vid had gone to plough a lot on the 
furthest part of the furm. He neg- 
lected work for no emergency. As x 
godless neighbor said once, ‘ Dave 
Blair would sow rye on the edge of 
hell if he thought he could get the cat- 
tle there to plough it up!” A daugh- 
ter’s wedding day was no excuse for 
idleness in him. So Mrs. Blair was 
safe in her nap. Meantime, as Han- 
nah sat a little withdrawn from the 
open window, where for once the af- 
ternoon sun streamed in unguardedly, 
and the passionate warble of the song- 
sparrows, and the indescribable odor 
of spring followed too, she was sud- 
denly half aware of an outside shad- 
ow, and a letter skimmed through the 
window, and fell at her feet. Scarce 
roused from her dream, she looked at 
it fixedly a moment before she stoop- 
ed to pick it up. Its coming was so 
sudden, so startling, it did not once 
occur to her to look out and see who 
brought it. She hesitated before she 
broke the broad; red seal, and swept 
her hand across her eyes as if to brush 
away the dreams that had filled and 
cloudedthem. But the first few words 
brought back to those eyes their na- 
tive steely glint, and as she read on 
life, light, love withdrew their tender 
glories from her face. It settled into 
stone, into flint. Her mouth sect in 
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lines of dreadful implacable portent, 
her cheek paled to the whiteness of a 
marble monument, and the red lips 
faded to pale, cold purple. What she 
read in that letter neither man 
woman save the writer and the reader 
ever knew, for when it was read Han- 
nah Blair walked, like an unrepentant 
conspirator to the stuke, fearless, care- 


nor 


less, hopeless, out into the small, si- 
lent kitchen, and laying that missive 
of evil on the smouldering coals, stood 
by stark and stiff till every ash was 
burned ov floated up the chimney. 
Then she turned, and said in the voice 
of one who calls from his grave, 

** Mother! ” 

Mrs. Blair sprung from her doze at 
the sound. Her mother instinct was 
keen as the lhen’s who hears the hawk 
scream in the sky, and knows her 
brood in danger. She was on the 
threshold of the kitchen door almost 
as soon as Hannah spoke, but her 
heart sank to its furthest depth when 
she saw the face before her. Death 
would have left no such traces—given 
her no such shock. This was death 
in life, and it spoke, slowly, deliber- 
ately, with an awful distinctness. 

** Mother, Charles Mayhew 
comes here to-night, you must tell him 
I will not marry him.” 

* What?” half screamed the terri- 
fied woman, doubtful of her own hear- 
ing. 
in xecents as clear and certain as the 
voice of fate itself— 

“When Charles Mayhew comes 
here to-night, you must see him, and 
tell him I will not marry him.” 

“Hanner, I can’t! I can’t! What 
for? what do you mean? what is it?” 

The syllabled themselves 
again out of the thin, rigid lips. 

*T will not marry him.” 

“Oh, I can’t tell him! he will die! 
I cannot, Hanner. You must tell him 
yourself—you must! you must!” 

Still the same answer, only the words 
lessening each time: 

**T will not!” 

“ But, Hanner, child, stop and think 
—do. All your things made; you're 


when 


Again the cold, relentless tones, 


words 
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published; the minister’s spoke to. 
Why do you act so? You can’t, Han- 
ner. Oh, Inever can tell him! Whiat 
shall I say? what will he do? Oh 
You must tell him yourself; I 
I ain’t goin’ to; you 


dear! 
cax’t—I won't! 
must!” 

A shade of mortal weariness stole 
across the gray, still face, most like 
the relaxation of the features after 
death; but that was all the shrill 
tirade produced, except the dull, cold 
repetition— 

*“T will not!” 

And then Hannah Blair turned and 
crept up the narrow stairway to her 
bed-room; her mother, stunned with 
terror and amazement, still with a 
mother’s alert ear, heard the key grate 
in the lock, the window slint quietly 


down, and heard no more. The house 


was silent even to breathlessness. In 
her desperation Mrs. Blair began to 
wish that David would come; and then 
the unconscious spur of life-long habit 


stung her into action. It was tive 
o'clock, and she must get ter; for tea 
must be prepared though the crack of 
doom were impending. So she built 
the fire, filled the kettle, hung it on 
the crane, Inid the table, all with the 
accuracy of habit, her ear strained to 
its utmost to hear some voice, some 
sigh, some movement from that bolt- 
ed chamber above. All in vain. 
There might have been a corpse there 
for any sound of life, and Mrs. Blair 
felt the awe of death creep over her 
as she listened. For once it was glad 
relief to hear David coming with the 
oxen; tosee them driven totheir shed; 
to watch his gaunt, erect figure come 
up the path to the back door; but how 
hard it was to tell him. He asked no 
question, he made no comment, but 
the cold, gray eye quickened into fire 
like the sudden glitter of lightning, 
and without a word he strode up the 
stair to Hannah’s room. 

“Hannah!” 

There was no answer. David Blair 
was ill-used to disobedience. His voice 
was sterner than ever as he repeated 
the call: 
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**Hannah, open your door!” 

Slowly the key turned, slowly the 
door opened, and the two faced each 
other. The strong m:n recoiled. Was 
this his child—this gray, rigid masque, 
this old woman? But he had a duty 
to do. 

“Hannah, why is this?” 

**T cannot tell you, father.” 

But you must see Charles May- 
hew.” 

“TI will not!” 

Still calm, but inexpressibly bitter 
and determined, like one repeating a 
dreadful lesson after some tyrant’s 
torture. David Blair could not speak. 
He stood still on that threshold with- 
out speech or motion, and softly as it 
had opened, the door closed in his 
face, the key turned, he was sliut out 
—not merely from the chamber, but 
forever from the deepest recess of 
Hannah’s heart and life, if indeed he 
had ever, even in imagination, entered 
there. He stood a moment in silent 
amazement, and then went down into 
the kitchen utterly speechless. He 
swallowed his supper mechanically, 
reached down his hat, but on the door- 
step turned and said: 

“Thankful, you must tell Charles 
Mayhew: Hannah will not; I cannot. 
It is women’s work—yea, it was a wo- 
man that first time in Paradise!” 

And with this Scriptural sneer he 
left his frightened wife to do the thing 
he dared not. Not the first man who 
has done so, nor the last. An hour 
later the joyful bridegroom came in, 
his dark eyes full of happy light, his 
handsome figure set off by a new suit 
of clothes, the like of which Wingfield 
never had seen, much less originated ; 
his face fairly radiant; but it clouded 
quickly as a storm-reflecting lake when 
he saw the cold, wet face of Mrs. Blair, 
the reddened eyes, the quivering lips, 
and felt the close yet trembling pres- 
sure of the kind old arms, for the first 
time clasped round his neck as he 
stooped toward her. How Thankful 
Blair contrived to tell him what she 
had to tell she never knew. It was 
forced from her lips in incoherent 
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snatches; it was received at first with 
total incredulity, and she needed to 
repeat it again and again—to recall 
Hannah’s words, to describe, as she 
best might, her ghastly aspect, her 
hollow, hoarse voice, her reply to her 
father. At last Charles Mayhew be- 
gan to believe—to rave, to give way to 
such passionate, angry grief that 
Thankful Blair trembled, and longed 
for Parson Day to come, or for David 
to return. But neither thing happen- 
ed, for David had warned the parson, 
and then hidden his own distress and 
dismay as fur as he could get from the 
house in his own woodland, sitting on 
a log for hours lest in coming back to 
the house he should face the man he 
could not but pity and fear both; for 
what reason or shadow of excuse could 
he offer to him for iis daughter's cruel 
and So Mrs. 
Blair had to bear the scene alone. At 
last the maddened man insisted on go- 
ing up stairs to Hannah’s door, but 
that her mother withstood. He should 
not harass Hannah; she would keep 
her from one more anguish, if she 
stood in the doorway and resisted phy- 
sically. 

‘*But I will see her! I will speak 
to her! I will know myself what this 
means! Iam nota fool or a dog, to 
be thrown aside for nothing!” 

And with this he rushed out of the 
kitchen door, round the end of the 
house, to the grass-plat below Han- 
nah’s window. Well he knew that 
little window, with its prim white cur- 
tain, where he had so often watched 
the light go out from the hillside, 
where he always lingered in his home- 
ward walks. The curtain was down 
now, and no ray of light quivered 
from behind it. 

“Hannah! Hannah! my Hannah!” 
he called with anguish in every tone. 
«Hannah, look at me! only just look 
at me! tell meone word!” And then 
came the fondest pleadings, the most 
passionate remonstrances—all in vain. 
He might as well have agonized by 
her coffin side—by her grass-grown 
grave. Now a different mood inspired 


mysterious conduct? 
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him, and he poured out threats and 
commands till the coo] moonlight air 
seemed quivering with passion and 


rage. Still there was no voice nor 
answer, nor any that replied. The 


calmness of immortal repose lay upon 
this quiet dwelling, though the tor- 
ment and tumult without stormed like 
a tempest. Was there then neither 
tumult nor torment within? At last, 
when hours—ages it seemed to the 
desperate man—had passed by, nature 
could endure no more. The apathy of 
exhaustion stole over him; he felt a 
despair that was partly bodily weari- 
ness tuke entire possession of him; he 
ceased to adjure, to remonstrate, to 
crv out. 

**Good-by, Hannah, good-by!” he 
called at length. The weak, sad 
cents beat like storm-weary birds vain- 
ly against that blank, deaf window. 
Nothing spoke to him, not even the 
worn-out and helpless woman who sat 
on the kitchen doorstep with her apron 
over her head, veiling her hopeless 
distress, nor lifting that homely screen 
to see a ruined man creep away from 
his own grave—the grave of all his 
better nature, to be there no 
more, for from that hour no creature 
in Wingfield ever saw or heard of him 
again. 

There was a mighty stir among the 
gossips of the village for once. Not 
often did so piquant and mysterious 
a bit of scandal regale them at sewing 
societies, at tea-fights, even at prayer- 
meetings, for it became a matter of 
certain religious interest, since all the 
parties therein were church members. 
But in vain did all the gossips lay 
their heads together. Nothing was 
known beyond the bare facts that at 
the last minute Hannah Blair 
‘gin the mitten” toCharley Mayhew, 
and he had then and there disappear- 
ed. His store was sold to a 
comer from Grenville Centre, who 
was not communicative—perhaps be- 
cause he had nothing to tell—and Char- 
ley dropped out of daily talk before 
long, as one who is dead and buried 


far away, as we all do, after how brief 
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a time, how vanishing a grief. As for 
the Blairs, they endured in stoical si- 
lence, »nd made no sign. Sunday 
saw both the old people in their 


places early; nobody looked for Han- 


nah, but before the bell ceased its 
melancholy toll, just before Parson 
Day ambled up the broad aisle, her 
slender figure, straight and still as 
ever, came up to her seat in the square 
pew. True her face was colorless; 
the shadow of death lingered there 
yet; and though her eyes shone with 
keener glitter than ever, and her lips 
burned like a scarlet streak, an acute 
observer would have seen upon her 
face traces of a dreadful conflict, lines 
around the mouth that years of suffer- 
ing might have grown; a relaxation 
of the muscles about the eye and tem- 
ple; a look as of one who sees only 
something afar off, who is absent from 
the body as fur as consciousness goes. 
There she sat, through short prayer 
and long prayer, hymn, psalm, and 
sermon, and the battery of looks both 
direct and furtive that assailed her, all 
unmoved. And at home it was the 
same—utterly listless, cold, silent, she 
took up her life again; day by day did 
her weary round of household duties 
with the punctilious neatness 
and despatch—spun and knit and 
turned cheeses, for her mother had 
been broken down visibly for a time 
by this strange and sad catastrophe, 
and was more incapable than ever in 
her life before of earnest work, so 
Hannah had her place to supply in 
part as well as herown. We hear of 
martyrs of the stake, the fagot, the 
arena, the hunger-maddened beasts, 
the rising tide, the rack, and our souls 
shudder, our flesh creeps: we wonder 
and adore. I think the gladdest look 
of her life would have illuminated 
Hannah Blair’s face had it been possi- 
ble now to exchange her endurance 
for any of these deaths; but it is wo- 
men who must endure; for them are 
those secret sgonies no enthusiasm 
gilds, no hope assuages, no sympathy 
consoles. God alone stoops to tiis 
anguish, and He not always, for there 


same 
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is a stubborn pride that will not lift 
its eyes to heaven lest it should be a 
tacit acknowledgment that they were 
fixed once upon poor earth. For these 
remains only the outlook daily lessen- 
ing to all of us—the outlook whose 
vista ends in a grave. 

But the unrelenting days stole on; 
their dead-march, with monotonous 
tramp, left traces on even Hannah's 
wretched, haughty soul. They tramp- 
led down the past in thick dust; it be- 
came ashes under their feet. Her life 
from torture subsided into pain; then 
into bitterness, stoicism, contempt— 
at last into a certain treadmill of in- 
difference; only not indifference from 
the strong cruel grasp she still found 
it needful to keep upon thought and 
memory: once let that iron hand re- 
lax its pressure, and chaos threatened 
ber again; she dared not. Lovers 
came no more to Hannah; a certain 
instinct of their sure fate kept them 
away; the store of linen and cotton 
she had gathered her mother’s care- 
ful hands had packed away directly in 
the great garret. The lavender silk, the 
cardinal, the big bonnet, had been 
worn to church year after year in the 
sume spirit in which a Hindoo woman 
puts on her gorgeous garments and 
her golden ornaments for suttee. Mrs. 
Blair looked on in 
but said not a word. 
bridal robes worn 
years after, when another change came 
to Hannah's life; when Josinh Max- 
well, 1 well-to-do bachelor from New- 
field, the next village, was * recom- 
mended” to her, and came over to try 
his chance. Josiah was a personable, 
hale, florid man of forty; generous, 
warm-hearted, a little blustering per- 
haps, but thoroughly good, and a rich 
man for those days. He had a tan- 
nery, ® foundry, and a flourishing 
farm. Newfield was a place of great 
water-privileges, sure to grow; it was 
pretty, bright, and successful; the 
sleepy wmullein-growing farms of 
Wingfield had in them no such cheer 
or life. Hannah was thirty years old; 
the matter was set before her purely 


solemn wonder, 
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as a matter of business. Josiah want- 
ed a pious, capable wife. He had been 
too busy to fall in love all his life; now 
he was too sensible (lie thought), so 
he looked about him calmly, after 
royal fashion, and hearing good report 
of Hannah Blair, proceeded to make 
her acquaintance and visit her. She 
too was a rational woman; feeling 
she had long set aside as a weak in- 
dulgence of the flesh; all these long 
and lonely years had taught her a les- 
son—more than one. She had learned 
too that a nature as strong, as domi- 
nant, as full of power and pride as 
hers must have some outlet or burn 
itself out, and here was a prospect of- 
fered that appealed to her native in- 
stincts, save and except that one so 
long trodden under foot. She accept- 
ed Mr. Maxwell; listened to his desire 
for a short engagement favorably ; 
took down the stores prepared for a 
past occasion from the chests in the 
garret, washed and bleached them 
with her own hands; and purchased 
once more her bridal attire, somewhat 
graver, much more costly than before 

a plum-colored satin dress, a white 
merino shawl, a hat of chip with rich 
white ribbons. Moll Thunder, who 
served as chorus to this homely trage- 
dy, was at hand with her quaint 
shrewd comment, as she brought Mrs. 
Blair her yearly tribute of hickory 
nuts the week before the wedding. 

“He! he! She look pretty much 
fine; same as cedar tree out dere, all 
red vine all ober; nobody tink him 
ole cedar been lightnin’-struck 
year. He! he! Hain’t got no heart in 
him—pretty much holler.” 

One bright October day Hannah was 
married. Parson Day’s successor per- 
formed the ceremony in the afternoon, 
and the “happy couple” went home 
to Newfield in a gig directly. Never 
was a calmer bride, a more matter-of- 
fact wedding. Sentiment was at a dis- 
count in the Blair family; if David felt 
anything at parting with his only child, 
he repressed its expression; and since 
that day her mother never could for- 
get, Hannah had wrought in poor 


las’ 
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Mrs. Blair’s mind a sort of terror 
toward her that actually made her ab- 
sence a relief, and the company of the 
little ** bound girl” she had taken to 
bring up a pleasant substitute for 
Hannah’s stern, quiet activity. Every- 
body was suited; it was almost a pleas- 
ure to Mrs. Maxwell to rule over her 
sunny furm-house and become a mod- 
el to all back-sliding housekeepers 
about her. Her butter always ‘‘came,” 
her bread never soured, her hens laid 
and set, her chickens hatched, in the 
most exemplary manner; nobody had 
such a garden, such a loom and wheel, 
such spotless linen, such shiny ma- 
hogany; there was never a hole in her 
husband’s garments or a button off 
his shirt; the one thing that troubled 
her was that her husband, good, hon- 
est, tender man, had during their first 
year of married life fallen thoroughly 
in love with her; it was not in his ge- 
nial nature to live in the house a year 
with even a cat and not love it. Han- 
nah was a handsome woman and his 
wife: what could one expect? But she 
did not expect it; she was bored and 
put out by his demonstrations; almost 
felt a cold contempt for the love lhe 
lavished on her, icy and irresponsive 
as she was, though all the time osten- 
sibly submissive. Josiah felt after a 
time that he had made a mistake; but 
he had the sense to adapt himself to 
it, and to be content, like many an- 
other idolater, with worship instead of 
response. Not even the little daugh- 
ter born in the second year of their 
marriage thawed the heart so long 
frost-sealed in Hannah's breast; 
had once worshipped a false god, and 
endured the penalty; henceforward 
she would be warned. Baby was bap- 
tized Dorothy, after her futher’s dead 
mother, and by every one but Hannah 


she 


that quaint style was softened into 





Dolly. Never was a child better 
brought up, everybody said—a rosy, 


sturdy, saucy little creature, doing 
eredit to fresh air and plain food; « 
very romp in the barn and fields with 
her father, whom she loved with all 
her warm, wayward heart; but alas! a 
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child whose strong’ inypulses, ardent 
feeling, violent temper, and stormy 
will were never to know the soften- 
ing, tempering sweetness of real 
mother love. She knew none of those 
tender hours of caressing and confi- 
lence that even a very litile child en- 
joys in the warmth of any mother- 
heart, if not its own mother’s; no 
loving arms clasped her to » mother’s 
bosom to soothe her baby-griefs, to 
rest her childish weariness. There 
were even times when Hannah Max- 
well seemed to resent her existence; 
to repel her affection, though her duty 
kept her inexorably just to the child. 
Dolly was never punished for what 
she had not done, but always for near- 
ly everything she did do, and services 
were exacted from her that made her 
childhood a painful memory to all her 
later life. Was there butter or eggs 
wanted from Wingfield on any emer- 
gency? at five years old Dolly would 
be mounted on the steady old horse 
that Josiah had owned fifteen years, 
and with suddle-bags swinging on 
either side, sent over to her grand- 
father’s at Wingfield to bring home 
the supplies—a long and lonely road 
of five full-measured miles for the tiny 
creature to traverse; and one could 
scarce believe the story did it not 
come direct to these pages from her 
own lips. In vain was Josiah’s re- 
monstrance; for by this time Hannah 
was fully the head of the house, and 
the first principle of her rule was si- 
lent obedience. All her husband could 
do was to indulge and spoil Dolly in 
private, persistently and bravely. 
Alas for her, there was one day in the 
week when even father could not in- 
terfere to help his darling. Sunday 
wus a sound of terror in her 
first the grim and silent breakfast, 
where nobody dared smile, and where 
even 2 fixed routine of food, not in it- 
self enticing, became at last tasteless 
by mere habit: codfish-cakes and tea; 
of these, ‘as of all carnal pleasure, 
cometh satiety at the last,” according 
to the monk in ** Hypatia”; then, fixed 
in a high stiff-backed chair, the pretty 


ears: 
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little vagrant must be still and read 
her Bible till it was time to ride to 
church—till she was taken down and 
arrayed in spotlessness and starch, 
and set bodkinwise into the gig be- 
tween her silent mother and subdued 
father. Once at meeting, began the 
weariest routine of all. Throughall the 
long services, her little fat legs swing- 
ing from the high seat, Dolly was 
expected to sit perfectly quiet; not a 
motion was allowed, not a whisper 
permitted; she dared not turn her 
head to watch a profane butterfly or a 
jolly bumble-bee wandering about 
that great roof or tall window. Of 
course she did do it instinctively, re- 
covering herself with a start of terror, 
and a glance at her mother’s cold blue 
eyes, always fixed on Parson Buck, 
but always aware of all going on be- 
side her, as Dolly knew too well. At 
noon, nfter a hurried lunch of ginger- 
bread and cheese, the child was taken 
to the nearest house, there to sit 
through the noon prayer-meeting, her 
weary legs swinging this time off the 
edge of the high bed and her wearier 
ears dinned with long prayers. ‘Then, 
as soon as the bell tolled, off to the 
meeting-house to undergo another 
long sermon, till, worn out mentally 
and physically, the last hour of the se- 
ance became a struggle with sleep 
prinfal in the extreme, as well in 


present resistance as in certainty of 


results; for soon as poor Dolly reach- 
ed home, after another silent drive, she 
was invariably taken into the spare 
bedroom and soundly whipped for 
being restless in meeting. And, add- 
ing insult to injury, after dinner, en- 
joyed with the -eager appetite of a 
healthy child used to three meals ona 
week-day, she was required to repeat 
that theological torture, the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism, from end to end. But 
in spite of all this, partly because Sun- 
day came only once a week, partly 
because of her father’s genial nature 
and devoted affection for his girl, 
which grew deeper and stronger con- 
stantly, Dolly did not miss of her 
life as many a morbid character might 
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have in her place. She grew up a 
rosy, sunny, practical young woman, 
with a dominant temper toward every- 
body but her mother. Plump, healthy, 
and pretty, her cheeriness and useful- 
ness would have made her popular 
had she been a poor man’s daughter ; 

seul by this time Josiah Maxwell was 
the richest man in the town, so Dolly 
had plenty of lovers, and in due time 
married a fine young fellow, and set- 
tled down at home with her parents, 
who were almost as much pleased 
with Mr. Henderson as was their 
daughter. But ail this time Mrs. 
Maxwell preserved the calm austerity 
of her manner, even to her child. She 
did her duty by Dolly. She prepared 
for her marriage with liberal hand 
and unerring judgment, but no caress, 
no sympathetic word, no slightest ex- 
pression of affection soothed the girl’s 
agitated heart or offered her support 
in this tender yet exciting crisis of her 
life. 

Hannah Maxwell made her life a 
matter of business—it had been noth- 
ing else to her for years; it wasanold 
habit at sixty; and she was well over 
that age when one day Dolly, rocking 
her first baby to sleep, was startled to 
see her mother, who sat in her up- 
right chair reading the county paper, 
fall quietly to the floor and lie there. 
Baby was left to fret whilé her mother 
ran to the old lady and lifted her spare 
thin shape to the sofa; but she did not 
need to do more, for Mrs. Maxwell's 
eyes opened and her hand clasped 
tight on Dolly’s. 

** Do not call any one,” she whisper- 
ed faintly, and leaning on her daugh- 
ter’s shoulder, her whole body shook 
with agonized sobs, At last that heart 
of granite had broken in her breast; 
lightning-struck so long ago, now it 
crumbled. With her head still on 
Dolly’s kind arm, she told her then 
and there the whole story of her one 
love, her solitary passion, and its fatal 
ending. She still kept to herself the 
contents of that anonymous letter, 
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only declaring that she knew, and the 
writer must have been aware 
would know, from the handwriting as 
wellas the circumstances detailed, who 
wrote it, and that the information it 
conveyed of certain lapses from virtue 
on the part of Charles Mayhew must 
be genuine. 

“Oh, Dolly,” groaned the smitten 
woman, my 
window and called me, I was wrung to 
my heart’s core. The pains of hell gat 
hold upon me. I was upon tiie floor, 
with my arms wound about the bed 
rail and my teeth shut like a vice, lest 
I should listen to the voice of nature, 
and going to the window to answer 
him, behold his face. Had I seen him 
I must have gone down and done what 
I thought a sin; so I steeled myself to 
resist, although I thought flesh would 
fail in the end; but it did not. I con- 
quered then and after. Oh, how long 
it has been! I meant to do right, Dol- 
ly, but to-day, when I saw in the paper 
that he died last week in a barn over 
Goshen way, a lonely, drunken pau- 
per—Dolly, my heart came out of its 
Had I 
meeker woman, having mercy instead 
of judgment, I might have helped him 
to right ways. I might have saved 
him—I loved him so.” 

The last words struck upon her 
hearer with the force of a blow, so 
burning, so eager, so intense was the 
emphasis: “I loved him so!” 

Ah, who could ever know the depths 
out of which that regretful utterance 
sprang! 

‘*Dear mother, dear mother,” sob- 
bed Dolly, altogether overcome by 
this sudden revelation of gulfs she had 
never dreamed of—a heart which, long 
repressed, convulsively burst at last, 
and revealed its bleeding arteries. 


she 


**when he stood under 


grave and smote me. been a 


* Dear, good mother, don’t feel so— 
don’t! You meant right. Try to for- 
give yourself. If you made a mistake 
then, try to forget it now. Try to be- 
lieve it was all for the 
dear.” 


best—do, 


Rose Terry Cooke. 
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UR acquaintances are more inter- 
esting on arrival than at any 

other time, except at their departure. 
To welcome the coming and to speed 
the parting guest, has a satirical sug- 
gestion—as if he had so worn out our 
welcome that we were anxious to hur- 
ry him off. The fact is, our guest is 
often more welcome going than com- 
ing, because it is our nature to regret 
what we are about to lose, even though 
the thing we lose has been irksome 
enough while it remained. Depar- 
ture, like death, is absence—perlaps 
temporary, perhaps eternal—and ab- 
sence always idealizes; the ideal be- 
ing measured by its extent and cer- 
tainty. We are prone to overlook the 


faults of common men when they are 
dying or are dead, and to so exagger- 


ate the virtues of great men, under 
like circumstances, as to dwarf their 
defects away. 

Thus it is with Thomas Carlyle, who, 
though still living, is now eighty, is 
in feeble health, and may be said to 
have closed his literary career. He 
lias done his work; his place as a 
thinker and an influencer is as fixed 
and defined as if he had been sleeping 
these twenty vears in Westminster 
Abbey. The voice of criticism and 
censure, justly lifted against the great 
iconoclast, has been subdued of late to 
the key of sympathy, or tuned to the 
touch of worship in that he is gather- 
ing his oracular robe about him and 
preparing for his exit. If he has been 
too severely condemned in the past, he 
is too leniently judged in the present. 
He has suffered far more from the ex- 
sessive enthusiasm of his following 
than from the dispraise of his dislikers. 
Depreciation, in the long run, seldom 
does harm; indiscriminate applause 
often does much. Blind idolatry has 
doubtless had its part in muddling the 
natural clearness of his vision, in dis- 
torting his thought, in intensifying his 


wrongleadedness, in subverting his 
moral ideas. 

When he had first gone counter, to 
his early and better convictions, he 
might in some degree have been 
brought back to them by such judicious 
withholding of admiration as even he 
secretly coveted from the few who had 
already gained his esteem and con- 
fidence by encomiums prodigally be- 
stowed upon him. At the crisis of his 
intellectual and ethical fate, he heard 
only the hosannas of his circle, and 
while believing himself an apostle of 
progress, instead of advancing he fell 
back upon a hopeless and clinotic re- 
action. Carlyle is the victim of his own 
egotism; he has mistaken his perpet- 
ual dogmatism for the voice of inspir- 
ation; he has darkened his windows, 
turned to his books, and found therein 
an appetizing substitute for the world 
he has shut out. Rarely gifted as he 
undeniably is, his very gifts have ren- 
dered his mental vices more glaring, 
and at the same time more pernicious. 
A strange mixture of literary excel- 
lence and depravity, his excellence has 
wrought untold injury by dazzling his 
readers into « positive incapacity to 
detect his abounding faults. 

The famous author’s development 
and deterioration—one might also say 
his development of deterioration —is a 
curious study. His father, a small 
farmer of Dumfriesshire, Scotland, is 
said to have been very intelligent, 
without much education, and to have 
had extraordinary energy and force 
of character. To his mother, a wo- 
man of fine but untrained mind, he is 
believed, however, to be indebted for 
his natural parts, and for his ambition 
of accomplishment. The eldest of a 
number of children (the barrenness of 
the country has ever been prolific in 
that way), he had a very narrow es- 
eape from being English, having been 
born near Ecclefechan. He early 
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evinced an unquenchable thirst for 
knowledge. He studied much at 
home—books were his constant com- 
panions—but went to school at Annan, 
and afterward (1810) to the University 
of Edinburgh, where he remained for 
seven or eight years, devoting himself 
specially to mathematics. 

About that time he met Edward Ir- 
ving, two years his senior. The twain 
formed an intimacy, and the elder boy 
exercised a remarkable and peculiar 
influence upon the other, that contin- 
ued through life. The subsequently 
celebrated preacher himself excelled 
in mathematics (this was probably a 
bond of union); but was also pro- 
ficient in languages, philosophy, and 
literature. After his ordainment he 
became Dr. Chalmers’s assistant in 
Glasgow, and three years later took 
pestoral charge of the Caledonian 
church in London. The ability, learn- 
ing, and originality of his sermons 
quickly drew public attention, and ere 
long gave him wide fame. The most 
distinguished people of the metropolis 
flocked to hear him; the doors were 
besieged by eminent barristers, physi- 
cians, statesmen, judges, scholars, gal- 
lants, women of rank and fashion. 
Impressed with the notion that Chris- 
tianity had sunk from the high stan- 
dard it had once maintained, the cler- 
gyman’s absorbing desire was to re- 
store its former elevation. To this 
end he labored zealously with voice 
and pen. He made great innovations 
upon the current style of pulpit homi- 
ly. He called his sermons orations; 
they were noted for closeness of logic, 
impassioned rhetoric, and stirring ap- 
peals to the conscience of his vast an- 
ditory. He printed many of his essays 
and lectures, all variations of the same 
theme, and finally announced his con- 
viction that the second and personal 
advent of Jesus was near at hand. 

The following year he chanced upon 
a Spanish work, by a South American 
Jesuit, on the coming of the Messiah. 
He learned the language in order to 
translate the book, and when the trans- 
lation was issued (1827) he accompa- 
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nied it with an elaborate introduction 
—a remarkable piece of writing—re- 
ferring to the coincidence between the 
views of the foreign author and his 
own. 

Irving steeped himself more and 
more in the Bible and theological lit- 
erature, and aided by his potent but 
fantastic understanding, finally arrived 
at the conclusion of the identity of 
Christ with man, even to the sharing 
of human infirmities. * This inevitably 
raised an ecclesiastical storm, and re- 
sulted in the clergyman’s deposal by 
the Scotch Presbytery. He had con- 
tinued, meanwhile, to be deeply iim- 
mersed in the subject of prophecy, and 
was at last bronght to the opinion, in 
company with a number of his associ- 
ates, who had been investigating cer- 
tain phenomena in Scotland, that some 
persons were supernaturally endowed ; 
that there had been an actual revival 
of the spiritual gifts, with which the 
early ages of the church are recorded 
to have been favored. The strangest 
He lost much of 
his popularity, albeit he still retained 
many earnest followers. Having ac- 
quired absolute faith in spiritual utter- 
ance, inwardly expressed, he came to 
be controlled by it completely. 
sant thought, study, and anxiety, join- 
ed to a mild form of scriptural demen- 
tia, health, and he 
died in Glasgow at forty-two, of pre- 
mature old age: his last words, “In 
life and death I am the Lord's!” 
Mentally disordered he doubtless was 
—less so, however, than many who 


vagaries filled him. 


Inces- 


undermined his 


had condemned him—but to the close 
exalted, blameless, wholly without 
stain. 

Carlyle was forty when Irving end- 
ed, cherishing him and honoring him 
for his 


He bore testimony of friend- 


always 
honesty. 
ship in a contribution to * Fraser” 
(1835), in which he said: “ But for 
Irving I had never known what the 
communion of man with man means. 


purity, earnestness, 


His was the freest, brotherliest, bravest 
human soul mine ever came in con- 
I call him, on the whole, 


tact with. 
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the best man I have ever (after trial 
enough) found in this world, or ever 
hope to find.” In another place he 
writes: ‘* The work, be what it might, 
is done; dark currents sink over it, 
enclose it ever deeper into the un- 
changeable past. Think (if thou be 
one of a thousand, and worthy to do 
it) that here once more was a genuine 
min sent into this our ungenuine 
phantasmagory of a world, which 
would go to rain without such; that 
here once more, under thy own eyes, 
in this last decade, was enacted the old 
tragedy (and has had its fifth act now) 
of ‘The Messenger of Truth in the 
Age of Shams,’ and what relation thou 
thyself mayest have to that.” 

These brave words show the stamp 
—never rubbed out—of the eloquent 
preacher upon the character of the 
agonistic Jayman. From the former 
the latter imbibed his first hatred of 
the false, the pretentious, the make- 
believe, of which he has ever been so 
sturdy, so uncompromising an adver- 
sury. No man sffected him, formed 
him as Irving did; to Irving is large- 
ly due much that is best in his nature, 
that still ripens in golden grain, un- 
choked by the tres his chimerical doc- 
trine and intellectual perversion have 
sown. 

At the university young Carlyle, as 
usual with sterling students, got his 
most serviceable knowledge outside 
of the curriculum, He grazed contin- 
u:zlly on its library, and on all books 
he could reach, careless of their kind. 
He valued quality alone, and quantity 
sharpened his appetite, Inclined to 
mathematics, he read nevertheless, 
with equal avidity, history, theology, 
philosophy, fiction, biography, pure 
literature, especially that of his own 
country. He studied, too, the modern 
languages with the greatest diligence, 
being enabled to read French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Italian readily, at 
the end of two years. Before and af- 
ter leaving college, he had made up 
his mind to enter the pulpit (Irving's 
influence again); but his experience 
as a private tutor, his perusal of skep- 
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tical works, his growing fondness for 
composition, altered his decision, im- 
pelling him to believe writing his true 
vocation, 

Carlyle’s first work, showing his 
miuthematical turn, was a translation 
of Legendre’s geometry, with an in- 
troductory esswy on proportion. it 
would not be thought by the reader 
of his later writing, that he had ever 
been partial to such studies; its unre- 
strained, convulsive style bearing no 
trace of their severity of form. The 
author’s publication (1823) in the 
* London Magazine” of the * Life of 
Schiller” was in full accord with the 
order of his genius and his special cul- 
ture. Its rich prose, acute criticism, 
virile tone, proved him an indepen- 
dent thinker and an adept in expres- 
sion. Almost simultaneously appear- 
ed his translation of the ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,” wherein the strong and 
graceful spirit of Goethe were admira- 
bly preserved. Other translations of 
German writers—Jean Paul, Hoffman, 
Tieck—were so superior to any that 
had preceded them that their merit 
was promptly recognized both by the 
literary public and the press. 

In 1826 he married Jennie Welch, 
a descendant of John Knox, but as 
gentle and lovable as her ancestor was 
stern and repellent. They had far 
more happiness than commonly falls 
to the connubial lot. Maugre his ur- 
sine nature, he was always gentle and 
loving to her, and when she died, a 
few years ago, his bereavement was 
beyond consolation. He said little, 
for his loss was veritably unspeaks- 
ble. He seems to have compounded 
for his domestic tenderness by an unu- 
sual degree of brutality, at least in his 
later books. Judging him by his 
printed notions of heroism, he would 
have deemed it necessary, deeming 
himself 2 hero, to maltreat his 
children and kick his wife down 
stairs. Fortunately Carlyle is better 
than his theories. He eulogizes dead 
historic men whom he 
would detest. Soon after marriage he 
removed from Edinburgh to a small 


personally 
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estate near Craigenputtoch, in the 
bleakest and wildest part of his native 
Dumfriesshire. Those who have been 
in that part of Scotland, particu- 
larly in late autumn or winter, will re- 
member how desolate it is, with its 
granite rocks and gloomy fens. The 
author’s residence, however, stood up- 
on a bit of well-cultivated land, and 
had many charms for him. He ap- 
pears to have been more contented 
there than he has been anywhere else. 
To his friends he wrote glowing ac- 
counts, almost idyllic in fervor, of his 
rustic retreat, and the satisfaction he 
had in it. In a letter to Goethe he 
says: ‘*‘T'wo ponies, which carry us 
everywhere, and the mountain air, are 
the best medicines for weak nerves. 
This daily exercise, to which I am 
much devoted, is my only dissipation ; 
for this nook of ours is the loveliest in 
Britain—six miles removed from every 
one who in any case might visit me. 
Here Rousseau would have been as 
happy as on his island of St. Pierre.” 

To such a man it matters little 
where he lives. Domesticity and lit- 
erature embraced his being, and those 
he had in full at Craigenputtoch. 
There he wrote his now famous papers 
for the magazines and quarterlies, no- 
tubly his essays on the state of Ger- 
man literature, on Jean Paul and 
Robert Burns. These were printed in 
the Edinburgh “ Review,” and but for 
their anonymousness would have 
placed him in the front rank of British 
living authors. It is pleasant to turn 
them over now, for they recall the 
days when Carlyle was willing to ex- 
press himself in English, without the 
Roman candle and Catharine wheel 
rhetoric that has since become insepa- 
rable from his composition. 

In addition to miscellaneous pieces, 
he wrote in his out-of-the-way corner 
the extraordinary work that established 
his reputation, * Sartor Resartus.” It 
was printed serially in * Fraser,” and 
found few approving readers. No 
wonder; it was totally unlike any- 
thing else that had been published as 
English, which in truth it was not, 
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nor was it designed to be. Despite 
its originality of thought, its clear in- 
sight, its deep philosophy, its poetic 
flight, its frequent bursts of eloquence, 
it is spoiled as a whole by its mon- 
strous conceits, its extreme affectation, 
its inflated platitudes, its ridiculous 
rhapsody, its ever-recurring meaning- 
less jargon. Artistically considered, 
it is an impertivence and an absurdity, 
and the neglect it met with at first is 
more likely to presage the opinion of 
posterity upon it than the tumultuous 
praise it subsequently excited. No 
doubt Herr Teufelsdréckh is intended 
as the representative of a cultured 
mind acted upon by the innumerable 
shams inhering in the intellectual and 
social life of the present century. The 
idea is exceedingly felicitous, the field 
for satire and humor boundless. The 
professor of the University of Weiss- 
nichtwo, while considering the philo- 
sophy of clothes, is naturally led to 
look through surfaces into the things 
they hide. He does his seeing thor- 
oughly; he shows us more clearly than 
we are wont to perceive what arrant 
humbugs we are, not to others alone, 
but to ourselves. He renders excel- 
lent service; but why could not he (or 
his creator) have given us the benefit 
of his observations without so much 
fustian and gibberish? The excuse 
may be that he is portrayed as a Ger- 
man, and Carlyle claims to be a Brit- 
on. Consequently, for proper effect, 
the two languages must be so m!xed 
that neither a» Gernali nor a Briton 
can comprehend the mixture, especial- 
ly after the Babylonic dialect has been 
so lavishly interspersed. 

If the author could not write any 
better, we might gladly excuse his 
disorderly, patchwork diction for the 
sound and fresh ideas it so nearly 
smothers. But when we remember 
his essays on Burns and Richter, with 
his ** Life of John Sterling,” and their 
limpid and beautiful style, we are nat- 
urally exasperated at his perversity, at 
his actual literary mountebankism. 
It is nothing else than this. The cele- 
brated censor of his age is not a deiib- 
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erate, not even a conscious mounte- 
bank; he would scorn the imputation. 
Still, what is it but mountebankism 
for a gifted man, capable of writing 
simply and nobly, to deliberately and 
continuously write in a manner to re- 
pel thousands whom he might teach 
and help? He might have been for- 
given for “ Sartor,” for the “ French 
Revolution ” likewise, on the ground 
that the subjects partially justified 
unique, fantastic treatment. But when 
he has gone on for over thirty years 
writing, with malice prepense, worse 
and worse, does he deserve pardon 
from the people who speak the tongue 
he has proved recreant to? 

“Reader, the heaven-inspired, mel- 
odious singer; loftiest serene high- 
nay, thy amber-locked, 
snow and rose-bloom maiden, worthy 
to glide sylph-like almost on air, 
whom thou lovest, worshippest as a 
divine presenee, which, indeed, sym- 
bolically taken, she is, has descended, 
like thyself, from that same hair-man- 
tled, flint-hurling Aboriginal Anthro- 
pophagus!” 

**Shall your science proceed in the 
small, chink-lighted, or even oil-light- 
ed underground workshop of logic 
alone, and man’s mind 
arithmetical mill, whereof memory is 
the hopper, and mere tables of lines 
and tangents, codification, and treatises 
of what you call political economy 
ure the meal?” 

“ Thus daily is the intermediate land 
crumbling in, @aily the empire of the 
two Buchan-Bullers extending; till 
now there is it a foot-plank, a mere 
fil of land between them; this too is 
washed away; and then—we have the 
true hell of waters, and Noah’s deluge 
The earth is 
but shivered into impalpable smoke 


ness: own 


become an 


is out-deluged. 


by that doom’s thunder-peal; the sun 
misses one of his planets in space, and 
thenceforth there are no eclipses of 
the moon.” 

These extracts from the “* Sartor,” 
although not without significance to 
reflection, are mere galimatias to the 
ordinary reader; and they are lumin- 
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osity itself compared to many pas- 
sages in that and other volumes of 
what might be termed in Carlylese, 
the Hierophant of Higgledypiggledy. 

Not « publisher in all Britain was 
willing to incur the risk of putting 
the magazine papers between covers, 
which, while it was to be expected, 
might be thought complimentary to 
the work. They appeared, however, 
in book form in 1834, “reprinted for 
friends,” which friends raged over their 
wonderful genius, regarding the pub- 
lic as exceedingly stupid for its want 
of appreciation in this particular in- 
stance. Those enthusiastic souls de- 
clared in concert that poetry so grand, 
morals so noble, humor so subtle, had. 
not been produced in any age. They 


made up for the neglect of the insen- 
sible by reading over and over again 


the pretended utterance of Teufeis- 
dréckh, and waging word-battles in 
its behalf. 

One of the first, if not the very first 
minds to apprehend the spirit, power, 
and scope of “Sartor” was Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. He stood and spoke 
stoutly for it, and made his high ad- 
miration known to its author. Car- 
lyle, of course, was pleased—more 
than pleased, it muy be—and. for a 
brief while may have thought Amer- 
ica not wholly contemptible, since it 
had given birth to one man capable of 
setting upon him a value approximate 
to that he sets upon himself. He 
wrote, some time after, something like 
this: ‘*There are many echoes, but 
few voices. I hear but one voice— 
that is from Concord "—so direct a 
repayment in kind that it is not strange 
they should have -been charged with 
belonging to the mutual admiration 
society. The American sincerely ad- 
mires the Briton—far beyond his meed, 
it seems; the Briton admires the 
American—becanse, perhaps, he shares 
the absurd opinion that Emerson is 
the American Carlyle. 

Comparisons are especially odious 
in respect to literature and art. It is 
satirical praise to speak of any author 
as the American, or English, or French, 
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or German this or that of any other 
nationality. Genius is always orig- 
inal, iudividual; its likeness to any- 
body else is purely accidental, more 
apparent than real. Cuarlyle is orig- 
inal; Emerson is original, but far 
more original than the scolding Scot. 
Both are idealists; both are haters of 
and fighters against sham; both apos- 
tles of exalted selfhood. But there 
the resemblance ends. The latter is 
much more of an artist, notwithstand- 
ing his lack of sequence and arrange- 
ment, wherein, indeed, his fellow is 
his counterpart; has clearer, deeper 
insight; is more severely intellectual, 
more spiritual; has far more sense of 
beauty; is finer, subtler, more ethical 
in every way. As to form and ex- 
pression, the advantage is entirely 
on the side of Emerson. He is con- 
densed, crystallized, essentiated: his 
language is the distillation of spark- 
ling significance—the diamond of the 
common carbon of speech. For preg- 
nancy of matter, his little volumes 
cannot be surpassed—can hardly be 
equalled—by any similar amount of 
English print. Even Bacon’s essays, 
believed to be the compactest of 
thought of any writing in our tongue, 
cannot claim superiority to his in this 
respect. Born Briton though he be, 
and dweller in London for forty years, 
Carlyle, in al! his works, has not ana- 
lyzed and unfolded the English char- 
acter as the American has (after two 
visits) in “English Traits.” Nothing 
could be taken front Emerson’s books 
without marring and maiming them: 
they are like well-nigh faultless st:t- 
ues for expression. At least half of 
Carlyle might be omitted from his 
works with profit to his style, and to 
his readers. He is full of verbiage 
and repetition, and his prospects of 
enduring fame would be enhanced by 
translation and compression of his 
German redundancies into simple, 
idiomatic English. 

It is unsafe, in this era of endless 
book-making, and shifting reputation, 
to predict what authors shall and what 
authors shall not live: it is unsafer 
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still to compare the chances of one 
with another for posthumous honors. 
But judging the future by the past, 
conning all attainable indications, it 
would seem that Emerson might be 
pored over by generations that would 
wholly neglect or hardly know of 
Carlyle. The Briton occupies more 
space; makes more noise to-day; but 
the American goes deeper, and will 
be likely to come up further in the fu- 
ture. 

After “Sartor” had been issued in 
book form, very few besides the writ- 
er’s special admirers could be brought 
to break through the rough husk to 
find the rich kernel. Yet its readers 
increased steadily, though slowly. A 
new edition was printed in 1836, and 
still another in 1841; the latter de- 
manded by the reputation the author 
had guined meanwhile from the 
* French Revolution.” This work—it 
appeared in 1837—was the first that 
had been accompanied by his name, 
and it guaranteed his celebrity. Call- 
ed a history, it is a series of highly 
colored fantastic pictures—lurid light 
and dismal shade everywhere—of the 
persons and events of that terrible re- 
action of the people against ages of 
despotism. One must be previously 
acquainted with the epoch to under- 
stand Carlyle’s gloomy, grandiose 
pictorial treatment. Everybody must 
be impressed by it: everybody but his 
idolaters—the circle is very 
now—nust wish it had been done in 
his earlier style. Notwithstanding 
the gravest faults, it is an immense 
com position—heart-stirring, memory- 
haunting—an extraordinary record of 
laborious, conscientious research, and 
of unswerving fidelity to the best au- 
thorities of the time. It is, on the 
whole, the best work of the author— 
the one on which his future reputation, 
it is presumable, will mainly rest. 
There is little sympathy in it. He 
portrays the characters of the revolu- 
tion very much as Aschylus and So- 
phocles portray the characters of their 
tragedies—as the victims of fate, mere 
puppets in the hands of supernal agen- 
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cies. His tone throughout—so indeed 
it isin all his later writings—is dis- 
dainful, sneering, ironical, utterly 
skeptical, as if he despised humanity 
even in its noblest aspects, and was 
determined not to commend it. 

In the interval between publishing 
“Sartor” and the “ French Revolu- 
tion,” Carlyle had gone to London 
(1834), and he has resided there ever 
since, in the suburb of Chelsea. He 
was loth to quit the dreary solitude of 
Craigenputtoch (a soul so saturnine 
must have relished such surround- 
ings), and he would not have quitted 
it had not his friends, among whom 
were Allan Cunningham, Wilson, 
Jeffrey, and De Quincy, persuaded 
him that his interest as a literary man 
luy in the metropolis. His life there 
has been secluded; for he has always 
preferred books to men, and through 
devotion to those, he has, from want 
of proper acquaintance, misjudged 
these. A most patient student, a tire- 
less toiler, he has never had patience 
with his fellows: never been willing 
to take trouble to understand them. 
While at work on the ‘ Revolution,” 
a stupid servant, in arranging his 
study, threw the MS. of the first vol- 
ume into the fire. ‘That was sufficient 
cause for homicide; for the author 
was obliged to go over his innumera- 
ble authorities, and do all the writing 
again. He took the matter calmly; 
reset himself resolutely to his task, 
and continued it for several months; 
being at the end where he had been 
at the beginning of that time. If 
somebody had opposed his dogmatism, 
he would have been violent in man- 
ner. Petty annoyances are loud; great 
griefs are silent. 

Carlyle’s interest in social problems, 
largely due to his studies for the 
** Revolution,” was shown in his pa- 
pers on ‘* Chartism,” in which he ex- 
pressed genuine sympathy with all 
honest work, and profound pity for la- 
borers seeking employment in vain. 
* A man willing to work, and unable 
to find work, is perhaps the saddest 
sight that furtune’s inequality exhibits 
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under this sun.” ‘“Treland has near 
seven millions of working people, the 
third unit of whom, it appears by sta- 
tistic science, has not for thirty weeks 
each year as many third-rate potatoes 
as will suffice him. A fact perhaps 
the most eloquent that was ever writ- 
ten down in any language. .. . A gov- 
ernment and guidance of white En- 
ropean men which has issued in pe- 
rennial hunger of potatoes to the third 
man extant, ought to drop a veil over 
its face, and walk out of court under 
proper officers; saying no word; ex- 
pecting now of a surety sentence ei- 
ther to change or die.” His dealing 
with tlie practical issues of the day, 
afterward resumed in * Past and 
Present,” and the ‘Latter Day Pam- 
phiets,” was interrupted by courses of 
lectures delivered in London (1837-40) 
on “German Literature,” ‘ History 
of Literature,” ** Revolutions of Mod- 
ern Europe,” and ** Herves and Hero- 
Worship.” The last two drew large 
audiences, and excited much discus- 
sion privately and publicly. The lec- 
tures demonstrated that his vicious 
German-English style had become 
confirmed, and that he had unhappi- 
ly undergone a radical intellectual 
change. The veneration he had ex- 
pressed in his early writings for pure 
spiritual power had obviously been 
turned into a morbid worship of violent 
will and brute force. His greatheroes 
were, and are, pitiably enough, Mo- 
hammed, William the Conqueror, 
Cromwell, Frederic II., Danton, Mir- 
abeau, Napoleon. 

From 1840 to 1870 the eminent rail- 
er has done little more than to inten- 
sify his mental and moral imperfec- 
tions, and repeat himself with a per- 
petual pomp and wilderness of words. 
His ideas are newly, capriciously, and 
superfluously dressed; but they are 
the censorious, denunciatory, doubt- 
ing, despondent, despairing ideas he 
has made us familiar within “ Sartor” 
and the ** Revolution.” In the ** Life 
of John Sterling” (1851) he gave 
signs of returning health—of his first 
manner; but it was as the period of 
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sobriety between protracted drunken- 
ness and relupse into the old habit. 
His admirers say the subject was not 
large enough for him. More proba- 
ble it was not congenial. What in- 
terest could he feel in gentle, gener- 
ous, wholly human natures, after fuall- 
ing in love with illustrious freeboot- 
ers, tyrants, and cutthroats? * Oliver 
Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches ” 
(1845) were excellently edited—far 
better than they ever had been—but 
the bits of accompanying biography 
and analysis reveal the author's infat- 
uation with the spirit of absolutism 
and the possession of power, however 
attained. 

The * Life of Frederick the Great ” 
(1858-64), which Emerson has pro- 
nounced the wittiest work ever writ- 
ten, is frequently grand; contains some 
of the best thoughts and strongest pas- 
sages of the distinguished author; al- 
though it is sonorously verbose, and 
in its totality tedious. Carlyle in- 
tended it to be his crowning labor, 
and is convinced, it is said, that he lias 
mide it such. The verdict of poster- 
ity will be apt to be otherwise; and 
certainly his contemporaries are some- 
what weary of hearing reiterated eu- 
logies of unprincipled tyrants and sple- 
netic scoldings conveyed in Teutonic 
sesquipedality. He has long been at 
variance with his better self: he has 
used his best endeavor to undo the 
good he has done. If he has not quite 
succeeded, it is because the memory 
of his readers is more faithful than his 
late convictions. He is like the aphor- 
istic cow that gave the pail full of rich 
milk, and while she was praised for 
it, kicked the pail over. He de- 
nounced (1867) the new English Re- 
form bill, and the democratizing ten- 
dency of civilization, in a characteristi- 
cally chaotic essay, which he called 
“Shooting Niagara,” and which is 
equally instructive whether read for- 
ward or backward. 

During our civil war, he was vio- 
lently, virulently against the North, 
constantly ridiculing and abusing the 
enslaved negroes, and declaring them 
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unfit for education or self-rovernment. 
The cause of emancipation, of the in- 
tegrity of the republic he was ex- 
ceedingly hostile to: he could scarcely 
meet a Northern man without offering 
him gratuitous insult. He has been 
for years an enemy, narrow and vin- 
dictive, of America; has seldom been 
so happy as when he could find or 
force an opportunity to vilify it. Such 
conduct, while it has excited surprise 
among many not well acquainted with 
Carlyle, is in entire consonance with 
the course he has pursued undeviat- 
ingly for the last quarter of a century. 
Having, in his healthy state, express- 
ed « generous interest in the laboring 
classes, having grandly extolled work 
as alone noble, it was to be expected 
that he should defame the country 
which, above every other, offers all 
men a chance, and is, in this respect, 
the highest representative of true civ- 
ilization. 

Condemning and deploring white 
slavery in Ireland and England, why 
should not a mind so warped, so re- 
cusant as his condemn the effort of a 
nation to get rid of black slavery, sup- 
ping its foundations, making its Con- 
stitution a blatant lie? Whatsurprise 
that he should say, ** South chooses to 
hire its servants for life rather than 
by the day, month, or year; North 
bludgeons the Southern brain to pre- 
vent the game; and that he should 
eall this the American Iliad in a nut- 
shell? 

Carlyle has taken as much pleasure 
as he takes in anything in telling 
those of our people sufficiently ennm- 
ored of snubbing to call upon him in 
Chelsea, that America is rapidly going 
to hell. The ancient bear speaks as 
familiarly of the mythical region asan 
old-fashioned theologian. We might 
think he had been there, so grim and 
hopeless is he, did we not feel, if he 
had been, that so congenial a soul 
would not be permitted to depart. 
Notwithstanding he is a mathemati- 
cian, he must either be deficient in 
mensuration, or he must consider the 
Pit very far off. The republic has 
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been hastening there, according to the 


sombre philosopher, for full forty 


years, and has not reached there yet. 
During the civil war he was _particu- 
larly savage upon this country; his 
savageness increasing as he saw that 


the country was determined, so far as 
the war went, to contradict his predic- 
tions. 

If a man can be injured by too much 
reading, Carlyle has been. Hardly 
any inhabitant of Englund—not one 
likely—has mastered so many books. 
Since he was ten years oid, he has 
been a devourer of print; allowing 
nothing within his reach to escape. 
He has gained all the culture his mind 
has been able to take and his age has 
been capable of giving him. Had he 
not had great originality and indi- 
viduality, his understanding might 
have been addled by excess of learn- 
ing. His resisting power, his vehe- 
ment personality saved him from be- 
coming an echo of other men’s 
thoughts, a hair-splitting dilettant. 
But neither one nor the other has pre- 
served him from consuming egotism, 
from superlative arrogance. He might 
be designated as a demiurg of dogma- 
tists: he is x personification of intol- 
erance. Ommniscience of his 
chief faults, especially so because he 
reckons it as his principal virtue. 
Having read such quantities without 
balancing his reading by observation, 
by experience, or by association with 
his fellows, he has imagined the whole 
circle of knowledge to be embraced by 
his memory and his _ introspective 
thought. 

A mind like his rejects whatever 
does not agree with its preconceptions. 
Being his own unconditional standard, 
he thinks that to be truth which he be- 
lieves, and everything else to be false. 
What he approves is right; what any- 
body else approves, and he does not, 
is undoubtedly wrong. He is the ex- 
ponent and embodiment of the eternal 
Ich of the German metaphysicians he 
has so deeply pondered. From his 
peculiar constitution, he has found in 
all the volumes he has studied little 


is one 
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else than his reflected opinions—for 
the reason that what failed to reflect 
him he has discarded as unworthy, and 
immediately forgotten. In this way, 
in all likelihood, he has been grievous- 
ly harmed. He would not have been, 
had he not lived almost the life of a 
recluse; attempting to solve the un- 
solvable problems of the universe by 
boring alternately into heaped-up 
books and his own inflamed self-con- 
sciousness. Very rarely has he let the 
breeze of the outer world blow away 
any of the fogs of his one-sided specu- 
lation. If he gets into the intellectual 
open air, he hastens to get out; fan- 
eying its wholesomeness vicious be- 
cause it is different from that of his 
library. . 

It is estimated that he has gone 
through (to read them were impossi- 
ble) a hundred thousand books. He 
gallops through a volume with well- 
nigh the speed with which he declares 
the model republic descending to To- 
phet. Long practice has taught him 
the value of a work by a glance at its 
pages. He can suck it dry in an in- 
credibly short space of time. For an 
ordinary book less than an hour will 
suflice; for an extraordinary one three 
or four hours. He has the art of Pierre 
Bayle; he can read with his finger- 
ends. 

It is said that a retired merchant 
having collected what he thought to 
be several thousand rare works, wish- 
ed Carlyle to see them, and to that 
end invited him to dinner. The au- 
thor, ever possessed of a literary hun- 
ger, went three hours before the time 
named, and attacked the library at 
once. When the merchant reached 
his house, he saw the creator of ** Teu- 
felsdrockih ” sitting forlorn in a corner. 
*“ Before we go to dinner, Mr. Carlyle, 
I should like to show you my books.” 
* Tut, mon,” was the reply, in the 
spenker’s broud Scotch accent, * I’ve 
got done with ’em.” 

When Dickens had decided to write 
“A Tale of Two Cities,” he sent to 
the carper of Chelsea, knowing of his 
extensive studies fur the “French 
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Revolution,” for 1 few works bearing 
on the subject. The novelist was 
somewhat amazed, a few days later, 
to see a van laden with books drive up 
to his house in town. There were 
nearly a thousand, in four or five lan- 
guages, with a note saying, ‘I send, 
us you request, a few works; you can 
have more if you like,” and signed * T. 
Carlyle.” 

The self-appointed corrector of his 
age—which he has not corrected—has, 
unquestionably, hurt his style by his 
early saturation with German litera- 
ture, idioms and forms of 
phrase he has been led to reproduce. 
His enamored meditation of Jean Paul 
in particular is evinced in his affecta- 
tions, mannerisms, pseudo-lumor, 
strained conceits. Richter’s reputation, 
once great, has materially declined in 
Germiuny of late; much of what was 
formerly considered original genius 
being now resolved into mere whim- 
sey and conceit. Although Carlyle 
has written nothing about Schopen- 
hausen, one cannot help thinking he 
must have studied the pessimistic phil 


whose 


osopher, and been influenced by him. 
The German held that will was the 
sole reality; that everything else was 
but representation, appearance (vor- 
stellung), answering to the Briton’s 


ubiquitous Phantasm. The saturnine 
Scot has scarcely any more faith in 
humanity and human affairs than the 
saturnine Teuton. The latter thinks 
this not only the worst world that has 
ever existed, but the worst world that 
could by any possibility exist; that it 
is not enough to commit suicide; that 
the true philosopher should live in or- 
der to extinguish absolutely the desire 
to live; that to love nothing, hate 
nothing, hope nothing, fear nothing is 
half the wisdom of all existence. 

Has not this the cheerful ring of the 
jubilant Carlyle? Are not such pro- 
clamations worthy to mate with, ‘* In 
England there are twenty millions of 
people, mostly fools;” ‘* Gurth’s brass 
collar did not gall him ; Cedric deserved 
to be his master;” ‘Every noble 
crown is, and on earth ever will be, 
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2 crown of thorns;” “ The life of all 
gods figures itself to us as a sublime 
sadness, earnestness of infinite battle 
against infinite labor. Our highest re- 
ligion is named the worship of sor- 
row ”—with an endless iteration of the 
same stigmatizing, despotism and de- 
spondency ? 

He who has so spoken was once 
called upon by an amiable ship-owner, 
who, with mixed pride and modesty, 
thus announced his object: “ I've 
come to you, Mr. Carlyle, to say I 
have named a ship after you because 
of the good you've done in the world.” 
And this the answer: * I don’t baylieve 
it. I nayvur did any gude in the 
wuhrld; nobody ever did any gude in 
the wuhrld; there is na gude in the 
wuhrld!”? which may be regarded as 
his confession of unfaith. No marvel 
he has the national burr in his throat. 
It would—or ought to—grow in the 
throat of any man who habitually ut- 
ters such sentiments. 

Carlyle has done good; but it is an 
open question whether he lias not 
done evil enough to counteract it. If 
he has broadened the art of writing, he 
has also corrupted it; if he has pulled 
down shams, he has bred innumera- 
ble false ideas in their place. While 
he has given us chapters of fiery bat- 
tle rhetoric, and many new images, he 
scorns and has debased the individual 
in favor of the sinewy, rapacious ty- 
rant, who ought to be the ruler of 
men. From « generous love of spir- 
itual strength he has fallen into an 
idolatry of vulgar force. 
have marched with his literary errors; 
his ethics have deteriorated like his 
style. An idealist and a theorist by 
temperament, be was soon disappoint- 
ed with the world, as all idealists must 
be, and the disappointment engendered 
cynicism. He formed his views of hu- 
manily without external observation ; 
twisting all his facts and opinions to 
suit his theories; never dreaming his 
theories might be wrong. A_ planet 
peopled by fools must have despots to 
control them, to drive them to self- 
provision, where, unrestrained, they 


His morals 
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would not have intelligence enough to 
go. Carlyle, moreover, has long been 
a sufferer from nervous dyspepsia, and 
his studious and sedentary habits have 
aggravated his disease. 

How can a man buried in a library, 
with chronic indigestion and disord- 
ered nerves, take a broad or cheerful 
view of life? Is it not natural for 
such an one, even while he sees and 
feels the sun, to forget its fructifying 
warmth, its glorious radiance, and re- 
member only the spots on its disc? 
It is not singular that contradicting 
everybody and everything, he should 
transparently contradict himself. For- 
ever praising the virtue of silence, 
he is the author of some thirty vol- 
umes. Forever declaiming against 
windbags—one of his pet terms—no 
man of the time, in his own sense, 
has been more of a windbag. He has 
never been willing to be reticent on 
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any subject; a word has always been 
enough tu set him off into hours of ob- 
jurgation and harangue. There has 
been no stopping his torrent of oral or 
written speech. Shooting Niagara 
would be quite as effective. And what 
has he told us, in the main, except 
that the majority of mankind are asses ; 
that everything is wrong, und getting 
worse; that we are all going to the 
devil very rapidly; that there is no 
good, no progress, and no hope of 
any? 

Is there any wisdom, any philoso- 
phy, any inspiration in this? Is it not, 
aus he might put it, the idle beating of 
tom-toms, the idiotic world-babble, 


the rancorous rant of patent digesters, 
spinning mules, and May-fair clothes- 


horses? 

After all, Thomas Carlyle, what art 
thou, by thy own showing and teach- 
ing, but the Warlock of Windbags ? 

Junius HENRI BROWNE. 
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LD Frost the silversmith has come: 
- His crisping touch is on the weeds ; 
The lingering flowers must now succumb 

And sing their death-song to the reeds ; 
The purple phlox that bends its head 

With mournful gaze the marsh-poolo’er, 
‘To-morrow may lie limp and dead, 

Its feathery tufts to flaunt no more. 


The reeds that were so tall and slim, 
And grew so straight a while ago, 
Will bow their heads before the grim 
Old monitor that warns of snow ; 
Already has the golden-rod 
Its jewels cust unto the breeze 
And the cotton-weed with blackened pod 
Weeps mutely near the willow-trees. 


Yet o'er the marsh a glory flies 

As, shimmering in the misty gleam, 
The gossamer’s filmy meshes rise 

Like motes that dance in a sun-beam ; 
And to the mind this fancy comes, 


That haply o’er those silver threads 
Some telegraphic elf-news hums 
Its way to insect hearts and heads. 


Through the wide reaches frequent rings 
The sharp crack of the fowler’s gun ; 
From the marsh-pond the wild-duck 

springs, 
The plover’s wings flash in the sun ; 
Unto the city gunner’s shot 
Small warblers in the sedges fall. 
** All’s meat that comes unto his pot,”’ 
The little brown marsh-wren and all. 


O’er these low meadows hangs a spell 
That holds a strange, poetic charm : 

I hear it in the far cow-bell 
As vagrant cattle seek the farm. 

E’en in these bleak November days 
There’s gladness for the heart that 

heeds. 

The marsh to me no gloom conveys 

Though the gray frost be on the weeds. 
CuarLes Dawson SHANLY 





A NORSEMANS PILGRIMAGE. 
By Hgactmar Hyortu Boyesen. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FROM WARTBURG TO LEIPSIC. 

VARBERG rose Jute the next morn- 
ing, and as he went down to breakfast 
he heard Miss Copley inquiring of the 
clerk about the departure of the next 
train. He had just time to devour a 
couple of eggs and to scald his mouth 
with the coffee, but he had in return 
the satisfaction of relieving the ladies 
of their bundles, and of conducting 
them to the not very comfortable rail- 
road car. In fact the best thing about 
the German railroads is their safety 
and the magnificent beards of the offi- 
cials; but in the point of comfort they 
are but a slight improvement on the 
old-fashioned Miss 
Bailey began to talk very fast to the 
conductor in English, at which the 
‘Teuton smiled complacently, and turn- 
ed the lock in her face. Miss Copley, 
with a kind of humorous indulgence 
to the customs of the land, made her- 
self comfortable as best she could, and 
before long was engaged in an airy 
little chat with her new friend. ‘* How 


stage-coachies. 


did you enjoy Weimar?” she asked as 
“Twas there a 


the train moved on. 
few months ago. But it made me «al- 
most vow that I should never go sight- 
seeing again.” 

‘“*Why so?” 

“I don’t wish to spoil your story. 
Give me first your impressions, and I 
shall give you mine afterwards.” 

He briefly recounted to her his ex- 
perience in Weimar, and especially 
dwelt on the forlorn appearance of 
Schiller’s rooms. 

“To think that the great poet should 
die in that poor unpainted bed,” he 
“And the mask of his face, 
taken after his death, lies there on the 
pillow with the calm lines of suffering 
still legible in its features. 
shivered to see it.” 


said. 


I almost 


“You didn’t experience a holy 
shudder, did you?” 

“TI don’t know if I should give it 
just that name.” 

“Well, I am glad you didn’t. I 
wentto Weimar witha cousin who has 
He suffered 
with a holy shudder in Schiller’s house, 


now returned to America. 


although I am cenfident that he had 


read a word of what Schiller 
’ 


never 
has written.’ 

“How do you know? You appear 
to be « confirmed skeptic.” 

“I will give you my reasons. If 
any one is grandiloquent it is in my 
nuture to question the genuineness of 
his emotions. As for, my cousin, I 
svon found an occasion to put him to 
the test. He was in rapture at the 
idea of sitting at the desk on which 
‘Wallenstein’ had written. I 
began to talk about ‘ Wallenstein,’ and 
called his daughter Catharina, although 
that her name was 


been 


I was well aware 
Thekla, Fred immediately swallow- 
ed the bait, and commenced to declaim 
wbout this Catharina. * Whata superb 
creature is! What 
strength of passion,’ ete.—all general- 
ities which might in fact apply to any 
heroine of a drama.” 

He couldn't help laughing at the 
novelty of the experiment, ana siill he 


she wonderful 


was not altogether pleased. She evi- 
dently observed this, and hastened to 
add an explanation. 

“eg always disappointed with 
myself whenever I visit the scene of 


am 


a great historical event or the place 
wherea great man has lived and died. 
succeed in associating the 
the with the 
Somehow or other my sentiments are 
always off duty, and I ramain provok- 
ingly cold. T believe that I could have 
cried with Mark Twain at the grave of 
Adam; but as for Schiller and the 


I never 


event or man place. 
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more modern benefactors of the race, 
I have no tears to waste on them.” 

Varberg sat regarding her face at- 
tentively while she spoke. He secret- 
ly admitted the truth of what she said, 
and honored her sincerity, although 
her remarks did seem to imply a doubt 
as to his own candor. He would 
probably have undertaken to defend 
himself, if it had not just then occurred 
to him that he had been unpardonably 
rude in excluding the less attractive 
from the conversation. He 
hastened to repair the wrong. ‘* And 
what do you think, Miss Bailey?” he 
said, turning to the latter. 

“T think that this landscape is per- 
fectly beautiful,” answered Miss Bailey, 
in her peculiarly emphatic manner. 
And soon they were all engaged ina 
lively discussion of the comparative 
merits of » German and an American 
summer. Miss Copley grew very an- 
imuted in the defence of her native 
Jand, while Varberg and Miss Bailey, 
whose 


cousin 


home recolleetions could not 
have been of a very cheerful character, 


upheld the superiority of Europe. 


The landscape through which they 


were just travelling did 
add an argument in favor of the Teu- 
tons. On both sides of the road the 
vine-clad hills shone with the fresh 
tints of summer; the sunlight fell in 
brilliant profusion upon the glimmer- 
ing rocks, and soft patches of shadow 
rested with the lightness of a noonday 
reverie upon the green banks of the 
About midway between the 
cities Naumburg and Weissenfels they 
observed the picturesque ruins of the 
old castles Rudolfsburg and Saaleck, 
whose watch-towers stand 
like hoary Titans guarding the en- 
trance to the valley. 

“What untold tragedies, what 
idyls and romances have been enact- 
ed within those walls,” said Varberg, 
pointing to the ruin. 

“T wonder what house in New Eng- 
land that is twenty years old has not 
been the stage of similar tragedies and 
romances,” answered Miss Ruth. 

“Yes; if you would call a drunken 


seem to 


Saale. 


shattered 
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shoemaker, who ruins his family, « ro- 
mantic character, or « Wall street 
speculator, who kills himself when he 
has lost his last stake.” 

‘*T can hardly comprehend,” retort- 
ed she, with some little show of pa- 
triotic zeal, ‘why a drunken baron 
should be any more remantic than a 
drunken shoemaker; and you will no 
doubt admit that drunkenness was 
even more prevalent among your feu- 
dal heroes than among the Massachu- 
setts shoemakers.” 

“T once knew a man out in Indi- 
ana,” remarked Miss Bailey, “ who 
killed himself drinking, and then kill- 
ed all his family too.” 

‘*Tam glad he was sensible enough 
to kill himself first,” said her cousin 
dryly. 

“Well, Ruth, I know you under- 
stand what I mean,” cried Miss Bailey 
in comic despair. “I somehow al- 
ways get hold of the story by the tail 
end, but if you only wouldn't be sv 
particular——” 

‘‘Never mind, Dearie,” interrupted 
the other. ‘You know you are the 
most charming person to tease; and,” 
udded she in a humorously tender 
tone, “you wouldn’t begrudge me that 
pleasure, Dearie, would you?” 

The train stopped at Weissenfels, 
and the melodious clocks of the sta- 
tion announced with 
strokes the arrival. Half adozen gor- 
zeously uniformed officials began to 
run back and forth between 
and the telegraph offices, stopping 
every minute or two to exchange a 


six measured 


the cars 


military salute. 
fine sword at his side, a broad scarlet 


A young man witha 


collar on his coat, and spectacles on 
his nose, strutted up and down on the 
pavement in front of the window of 
our travellers. 

“Of what rank would you take that 
man to be?” said Varberg to Miss 
Bailey. 

‘-T should suppose he was a colonel, 
or something of the sort,” answered 
the lady. 

**He is a clerk in the railroad of- 
fice.” 
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“How do you know?” 

«“T know it by the uniform. I trav- 
elled with « German professor from 
Kiel to Hanover, and had him instruct 
me in regard to many features of 
Prussian rule.” 

« T don’t think the young man would 
do for a ticket agent on the Boston and 
Albany road,” observed Miss Ruth. 
“Ile has evidently sufficient conceit, but 
Idoubt if he has the faculty of snubbing 
the public with that grand air which is 
so peculiar to our railroad men.” 

At Corbetha they changed cars, and 
the train now hastened on through a 
fertile, rather monotonous plain, where 
the stiff, tail poplars and the wide- 
spreading blades of the windmills keep 
up a silent contest for the sole propri- 
etorship of the horizon. Friendly lit- 
tle villages cluster with their turf- 
thatched roofs about the ouk-sheltered 
Gothic spire, and tien disperse with 
« kind of youthful 
strangely out of keeping with their 
general sombreness of aspect. In some 
instances the with their 
square towers and their huge black 
roofs, seem to blend into a friendly 
harmony with their lowly surround- 
ings; but at times they lord it over 
them, and the humble whitewashed 
cottages look as if they were crouching 
in the dust at the feet of their magni- 
ficent neighbors. As Miss Ruth re- 
marked, it reminded her of a poor 
family that had inherited a silver ta- 
ble service, but couldn’t with their 
best will keep up the style which such 
un article required, nor could they 
make up their minds to part with it; 
wud consequently everything else in 
the house looked poorer than it really 
was, only because the silver overshad- 
owed it with its splendor. 

“What would you do yourself in 
such acase, Miss Copley?” asked Var- 
berg—‘* I mean if you were a mem- 
ber of such « family.” 

*T would go and sell the table ser- 
vice, and make myself comfortable 
with the money,” answered she. 

“And what would you do, Miss 
Bailey?” 


way wardness, 


churches, 
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“T would go and give it to some 
poor person.” 

“Who would be worse off with it 
than you had been yourself,” cried 
Miss Ruth, laughing. “ Yes, I am 
sure that would But what 
would you do with it, Mr. Varberg?” 

*« [should keep it,” said Olaf gravely. 

Early in the afternoon the train 
reached Leipsic, and Olaf Varberg 
parted from his friends, after having 
helped them into a carriage, and hav- 
ing received a cordial invitation to 
eall. As he rode home to his lodg- 
ings in the new part of the city, he re 
viewed in his mind the strange events 
Mingled feelings 
of enchantment and displeasure were 
struggling in his bosom. No sooner 
was Miss Ruth out of sight than he 
tried mercilessly to analyze her, in the 


be wise. 


of these two days. 


hope of accounting for the fascination 
which her mere lind 
cised over him, or perli:ps rather to 
prove to himself that his admiration 
was altogether foolish and irrational. 

“She would make an admirable 
character for a story,” he thought to 
himself; **some truly capital traits. 
But she has no two things in common 
with ridicules 
which I love, and has no more appre- 
of the than a bat. 
The idea of my falling in love with 
such » woman”; and he Inughed to 
himself at the absurdity of the thing. 
“No, it is a mere literary interest I 
take in her—a mere esthetic regard.” 

“A mere esthetic regard,” he re- 
peated as he entered his neatly fur- 
nished parlor. 
striking to him, and he kept murmur- 
ing it half absently while he prome- 
naded upand down the floor. And the 
longer he walked the more szatisfied 


presence exer- 


me; she the things 


ciation romantic 


The phrase appeared 


he grew that it was merely in his ca- 
pacity of author that he loved Miss 
Ruth, and that Olaf Varberg the man 
felt no particular interest in her. 
“And then, had T better commence 
the story at once?” he asked himself; 
which question led to a brief dispute 
Varberg the anthor and 
Varberg the man in regard to what 


hetween 
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course the latter ought to pursue 
toward the object of the former's love. 
It was finally agreed that Varberg 
the man should humor the wishes of 
his literary brother, and accept Miss 
Copley’s invitation to continue the ac- 
quaintance. 

Having settled this important busi- 
our made a rather 
elaborate toilet, and repaired to the 
hotel where he was in the habit of 
taking hisdinner. On the way he met 
his friend, Hr. Baron von Weisskopf, 
who embraced him in German fashion 


ness, Norseman 


and kissed his cheeks, much to the 
disgust of the American part of his 
nature. 

“Mein lieber Hr. Doctor,” cried 
the Baron (all friends 
ealled him doetor), * I have sought 
you in all imaginable places for the 
last week, but have been unable to 
find you. I thought you might possi- 
bly be both dead and buried.” 

‘Weeds do not perish so easily,” 
replied Varberg. 

“Ab, youare too modest, my excel- 
lent friend,” cried Weisskopf gaily. 
** But by the way, where are you go- 
ing?” 

“T am going 
should be happy 
and dine with me. 

* With the greatest pleasure.” 

And arm inarm they wandered down 
the promenade, while the Baron re- 
luted the last week’s news from the 
student world, consisting chiefly of 
duels that had just taken place, and 
duels that were yet in prospect. 

Baron Max von Weisskopf was a 
man of about six feet, stoutly built, 
and of a magnificent physique. His 
features were rather large and hand- 
some, but they were marred by half a 
dozen sears which his full, blonde 
beard but partly concealed. His 
brown hair was cut close to his head, 


his German 


hotel, and 
you come 


to my 
to have 


~ 


and his eyes were protruding and had 
He had the neck of a 
bull, and the voice of a lion, and his 
laugh was loud, and sounded like the 
He was 


a glassy look. 


clashing of two brazen pans. 
Varberg’s senior by several years, but 
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had taken a great fancy to him on 
their first meeting at .a students’ festi- 
val. As for the Norseman, he had 
never entertained any cordial regard 
for his noisy friend, but his literary 
zeal had induced him to continue the 
friendly relation. Weisskopf was an 
original character, he thought, and 
was especially useful in initiating him 
into the mysteries of German student 
life. 

As consenior of one of the largest 
chores,* and « renowned swordsman, 
the Baron had, of course, free access 
everywhere,and it cost him but a word 
to gain for his friend the same privi- 
His twenty-eight duels had 
him with honor and with 
which latter he took a 
special pride in displaying, whenever 


leges. 
covered 


**noble sears,” 


the Rhine wine had made him more 
than usually animated. 

In the hotel a very abundant dinner 
was ordered, and Weisskopf ate and 
drank like a Hercules. 
not in 2 mood to talk, and so he con- 
tented himself with keeping the Bar- 
on’s glass constantly filled, and the 
Baron did his best to keep hii steadi- 
ly busy. When the meal was at an 
end it was already late in the after- 


Varberg was 


noon, and as they had nothing else to 
do they decided to pay a visit to Auer- 
bach’s “ Keller.” Through thie 
trance on Grimmaische Strasse they 


en- 


descended into the famous old vault, 
and Weisskopf ordered a couple of 
Johannisbergers, stole a kiss from a 
pretty waiting-maid who appeared in 
the door for a moment, and then con- 
ducted his friend into those queer old 
hallowed by a 


apartments, thou- 


sund memories dear to the German 
heart. They took their seats at one 
of the small tables, and glanced over 
the journals, until the waiter brought 
the long-necked bottles in a cooler. A 
kind of musty, medizval smell filled 
the atmosphere of the vault, and the 
light fell in, like » dim, dusty current, 
through that narrow slit of window 


* Chores and Burschenschaften are the names 
of two kinds of students’ societies, or 
organizations, at the German universities. 


rather 
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which was not covered by the pave- 
ment of the street. Varberg lighted 
a cigar, and handed his case to his 
companion. 

**Well, lieber Doctor,” said the lat- 
ter, filling the glasses, ‘* what do you 
think of our German ladies?” 

“T like our American ones better,” 
replied Varberg, to whose mind Miss 
Copley was for the time being the rep- 
resentative of American young lady- 
hood. Moreover he had quite forgot- 
ten his late enthusiasm for the Teuton 
maiden as long as he had imagined 
her a romantic Margaret. 

“But you have hardly had an op- 
portunity to judge yet,” remarked the 
Baron. “ Allow time or 
other to introduce you to my friend 
the actress, Fraulein B , and I will 
wager six Johannisbergers that with- 


me some 





in a week you will be converted.” 
Weisskopf stretched out his hand 
across the table, and Varberg sliook 
it silently. 
“‘When I was in Italy 


; 


a couple of 
the Teuton, 


beginning to 


years ago,” continued 
whose flushed face was 
show the effect of the wine, “I was as 
full of prejudices as you are. Butone 
day I took it into my head to learn the 
language of the country, and for that 
purpose I picked up an acquaintance 
with 2 young native woman, 2 truly 
magnificentcreature, who had big black 
eyes—as big as that” (and the speaker 
put his thumbs and his first fingers to- 
gether, and showed an opening «bout 
the size of a tea-cup). ** Truly, I don’t 
exuggerate. She liad a voice like a 
nightingale, and a mouth—well, you 
can imagine the mouth—truly superb. 
One evening we met on the strand in 
the bay of Naples; I laid my hand 
about her waist, I kissed her lips, 
etc., and before we knew it, we were 
engaged.” 

** Do you mean to say,” exclaimed 
Varberg, “that you proposed to her 
for the of learning Ital- 
ian?” 

“Well, call it what you please,” 
said the Baron, laughing heartily. 
“I certainly did learn the most ex- 


J 


purpose 
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quisitely tender phrases which the 
Italian or any other language is capa- 


ble of. And the amusing part of it 
was that I shocked two ladies whom 
I had never seen before by uncon- 


sciously addressing them with the 
most endearing names. In fact I 


discovered that I had, so to speak, 
skimmed the cream of the language, 
and thatmy vocabulary consisted mere- 
ly of those delicately flushed words 
and phrases which sounded so ravish- 
ingly on Marietta’s lips, and which, 
when I addressed them to her in re- 
turn, she listened to with a delight as 
if she heard them for the first time in 
her life.” 

“I suppose you would advise me 
on the sume principle to make love 
to some German maiden, as the most 
profitable mode of pursuing my philo- 
logical studies.” 

**By all means, dear friend,” and 
again the Baron Jaughed immoderate- 
ly. “I shall be most happy to further 
your noble aim; and in return I shall 
expect of you that you introduce me 
to some of your American beauties 
here in the city, that I may have an 
opportunity of perfecting myself in 
English.” 

Varberg took it all for a pleasant 
joke, and laughed in a way which 
might have been interpreted as assent 
or as refusal. He pledged his friend 
in a sparkling glass, and tried to 
change the subject. But Weisskopf 
was not to be prevailed upon. 

“At the next Seminar* I shall know 
whether you have followed my ad- 
vice,” ronred he. “Ah, what a deli- 
To have you grave 
and proper American suddenly sur- 
prise our worthy Professor with some 
perfumed phrase of tenderest endear- 
ment.” 

Love stories, says Goethe, have this 


cious situation! 


in common with ghost-stories, that 
when one has told his experience the 
listeners are invariably lured into a 
Weiss- 


* Seminar is ahalf private meeting of students 


similar desire to relate theirs. 


and professors, and is usually devoted to the 
disenssion of some particular linguistic or sci- 
entific topic. 
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kopf had roamed about considerably, 
and wherever he came it was as natu- 
ral for him to engage himself as to 
hire his board and lodgings. With an 
amiable nonchalance he flitted from 
ndventure to adventure, and touched 
upon numerous incidents, not always 
of «a strictly moral character, with an 
airy cheerfulness which went far to 
remove Varberg’s scruples, and at last 
made him look upon himself as an un- 
purdonable prude for ever having dis- 
approved of him. Thus the end of 
it was that Olaf, from # half-con- 
fessed desire to establish himself in 
his friend’s respect, began to relate 
his early romance with the Colonel’s 
daughter in Norway, but as he pro- 
gressed he became more disagreeably 
aware of its poverty in comparison 
with the Buron’s glowing descriptions, 
and in order to make up for its lack 
of incident he unconsciously raised 
Miss Thora to the dignity of a sort of 
Northern sea-princess, while he him- 
self assumed the character of an he- 
roic, self-sacrificing lover. Indeed. that 
part of his life seemed so infinitely re- 
mote, as if he had read of it a long 
time ago in some Oriental fairy-tale; 
he treated himself altogether imper- 
sonally, and vaguely believed that 
Thora was all that his funey made her. 
About Wartburg and Miss Ruth he 
suid not a word. 

“But my dearest Doctor,” cried 
Weisskopf, as the other lad finished, 
must 


5] 


“what an egregious ass you 
have been—I mean, of course, in your 


younger years—to let such a chance 
5] 


slip through your fingers!’ 

Varberg felt the force of the remark, 
and could think of nothing to offer as 
an excuse. He did seem to have act- 
ed stupidly, and he felt as guilty as if 
he had committed a dishonorable act. 
Strange to say, it is often more hu- 
miliating to be outdone by our friends 
in folly than to be excelled by them 
in wisdom. The evening was already 
far advanced, and at Olafs suggestion 
they rose to go. The waiter came to 
collect the money; Weisskopf pulled 
up his purse, and with a half-provoked 
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air began to hunt for some thaler bills 
which he didn’t find. 

* Ali, lieber Doctor,” he exclaimed, 
“I forgot to supply my purse as I 
You will 
no doubt help me out of my embar- 
rassment.” 

Varbers immediately handed him a 
ten-thaler note, and Weisskopf paid 
the waiter, and as 2 matter of course 
put the remaining amount into his 
own pocket-book. But he did it with 
an air which made Varberg dimly feel 
as if he ought to be grateful to him for 
condescending to accept the favor. 

They separated on the Augustus- 
Platz, and Varberg took a carriage 
and drove home. Without lighting 
the gas, he flung himself into the cor- 
ner of the sofa, and a train of confused 
thoughts whirled through his head. 
He thought of Ruth, and he thought of 
Weisskopf, and the one appeared to 
him like the good angel, and the other 
as the evil demon of his life. A blush 
of shame stole to his face, as he com- 
pared the noble the 
morning with the imbecile boasts of 
the night. 

* Tintroduce him to Ruth!” he cried. 
“Nay, rather shall our swords clash 
and my bloody corpse shall bar him the 
” 


passed my banker to-day. 


aspirations of 


entrance. 

Olaf Varberg was fond of tall phra- 
ses, especially when talking with him- 
self. 


CHAPTER V. 
IN ROSENTHAL. 

In one of the most fashionable 
streets of Leipsic there is a tall and 
gloomily comfortable mansion which 
has become akind of traditional resort 
for Americans. Our people do not 
tuke kindly to tradition when at home, 
but for this very reason they like to 
flirt with it abroad, and are even will- 
ing to put up with a good deal of per- 
sonal discomfort for the mere plea- 
sure of being able to write to their 
friends beyond the seas, “ From my 
windows I look out upon the moul- 
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dering arches of a ruined Cappucin 
convent”; ov, “I write this sitting ona 
spot which is said to be haunted by 
the august shade of the Emperor Bur- 
barossa.” And the honest people of 
Germany, who have discovered this 
weakness in their visitors, are not un- 
likely to manufacture legends for the 
ocersion in order thereby to invest 
their humble abodes with that roman- 
tic charm which seldom fails to act as 
2 bait to traveliers; and it is needless 
to add that they enhance their prices 
accordingly. Between Gottingen and 
the Harz there is hardly a forest or a 
mountain which does not lay claim to 
some association with Buarbarossa’s 
ghost, and in Eisenach every other 
house has been the scene of some re- 
markable incident in the lives of Lu- 
ther, the Minnesingers, and Sebastian 
Bach. 
lets with the inscription, ** Hier war 
geboren,” ete., or, ** Hier starb,” adorn 
the houses where great men have been 
born, lived, or died, and Varberg 
had naturally enough made the round 
of these houses before he condescend- 
ed to resort to the new and unhistori- 
eal part of the city. Unfortunately 
they were all occupied, and for want 
of anything better he had selected a 
mansion which had been hit by a can- 
non ball in the last battle of Leipsic, 
and which from that day bore the in- 
scription, ** Behiite Gott dieses Haus.” 
(God protect this house.) And since 
then uo cannon ball had ever hit it. 
Miss Ruth had been more fortunate 
in the choice of her dwelling. As al- 
ready observed, it was situated in one 
of the most fashionable streets, and 
was a kind of cross between the old 
and the new city. On one side it bor- 
dered on the lazily-flowing Pleisse, 
which had once, if the story be true, 
flowed red with the mingled blood of 
brave French and German hearts; a 
round-arched 


In Leipsic square marble tab- 


vault, pleasantly 


sug- 


gestive of cloisters and medieval life, 
led from the street into a paved court, 
three sides of which were enclosed by 
high walls, while the fourth left the 
view free toward a half rural oasis, 
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with low-roofed cottages and little 
green garden patches. 

Miss Ruth had been living here for 
about ayear, with her sunt and cousin, 
ut the time when Varberg made her 
She the only 
daughter ofa retired Boston merchant, 


nequaintance. wus 
nnd had never been out of Massachu- 
At the 
age of five she had lost her mother, 


setts until she went abroad. 
and her father, who was a hard-work- 
ing man and had but little time to de- 
vote to his child, had given her into 
the charge of « widowed aunt, Mrs. 
Elder, the mother of the cousin Fred 
for Schiller Ruth 
had so pitilessly ridiculed. Old Mr. 
Copley had since the death of his wife 


whose enthusiasin 


almost shunned the society of ladies, 
had 


been 


and consequently his daughter 
from her childhood 
thrown largely into the company of 


earliest 


men who had always flattered her 
Iler aunt, 
who was a weak and gentle woman, 


and humeored her wishes. 


soon became aware of the intellectual 
superiority of her ward, and her con- 
duct toward her showed the latter that 
she tacitly recognized this superiority. 
Thus Ruth 


tain independence of manner and a 


early acquired a cer- 


fearlessness in expressing her opinions 
which by the less charitable of her 
own sex were interpreted as willful- 
Nevertheless, 


she grew upto young ladyhood she 


ness and hauteur. us 
was eagerly sought in society, and 
those whom she deigned to admit into 
her felt honored by her 
friendship, and became ardently at- 
tached to her. There was something 
in her manner which put an end to all 


confidence 


criticism; whatever she did, the fact 
that it was she who did it sanctioned 
it and made it proper. 

It was nbout « week since the young 
ladies’ return from Wartburg. Ruth 
was sitting at the piano playing snatch- 
es of various airs, and now and then 
giving an impatient toss of her head, 
as she opened and again threw away 
one piece of music after the other. 

“Schumann was a nursery hero,” 
she said, turning about on the stool, 





“T can’t imagine how Clara Schu- 
mann could take it into her head to 
marry him. If I had she, I 
would rather have married old W ta 

W was an old Leipsic music 
teacher, of whom it is said that he for- 


been 


swore composing because Clara Schu- 
mann refused his love. 

“And why do you play him then, 
my dear?” said Mrs. Elder, who was 
seated on the sofa doing some sort of 
worsted work. 

‘‘T have to doa great many things 
re- 


which I disapprove of, auntie,” 
plied Ruth, wheeling again round to 


the piano. ‘There is a strange sort 
of fascination about him which I can’t 
resist, ulthough his capriciousness pro- 
vokes me the more for every measure 
I play.” 

“Ah, there he is coming,” ejacu- 
lated Miss Bailey, who had in the mean 
while been looking out of the win- 


” 


dow. 

*“*Who is coming, Dearie?” asked 
the aunt. 

“Our Wartburg friend.” 

Miss Bailey’s real name was Sarah; 
but once when she had been very sick, 
and had not been expected to live, the 
family had got into the habit of call- 
ing her Dearie, and this name she had 
ever since retained. When Ruth want- 
ed to tease her she called her Sallie, 
which name, for some reason or other, 
was exceedingly repugnant to its 
owner; in fact Ruth, who was not loth 
to employ stratagem for the accom- 
plishment of her wishes, could induce 
her cousin to do anything in the world 
for her by the promise that she would 
never more ¢ecall her Sallie. 

No sooner had Miss Bailey announced 
that the Wartburg friend was coming 
than Ruth rose from the piano, and 
began to busy herself about the room, 
clearing away books and work-baskets 
from the table, and putting things into 
order. 

There was a knock at the 
Mrs. Elder responded with a gentle 
“Come in,” and Varberg entered. He 
greeted the ladies, and was introduced 
to Mrs. Elder. 


door. 
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“Why, you speak English!” 
claimed she. “I understood that you 
were x German, or something of that 
sort.” 

Kuth sent her aunt a quick, disap- 
proving glance, and Mrs. Elder deter- 
mined that she would say nothing 
more, 

“No, Iam not a German,” replied 
Varberg, as he suffered himself to be 
led to x seat. “I have no wish to 
change my nationality.” 

* We feared that you had quite for- 
gotten us, Mr. Varberg,” Ruth. 
“You have not been in haste to find 
out where we lived.” 

Olaf murmured some kind of com- 
monplace excuse, and the conversa- 
tion was turned on some fresh topic. 

“Tam glad you are not a German,” 
remarked Mrs. Elder, who had in the 
mean while forgotten her resolution. 
“The Germans are very unintelligent 
people. They eat with their knives, 
and the gentlemen always supply 
themselves first at the table, and leave 
the ladies to look out for themselves.” 

“T should hardly ascribe that to 
lack of intelligence,” replied Varberg. 
“*T think I should rather call it rude- 
ness, or lack of good breeding.” 

“‘T should call it simply immoral,” 
said Ruth, with a humorous sparkle in 
her eye, which left the listener in 
doubt whether she was jesting or 
really in earnest. 

“The term is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to me,” answered he, “if the 
fact still remains. But I must suy 
that I have not invariably found the 


eX- 


sid 


Germans impolite.” 

“My chief objection to the Teuton 
males,” observed Ruth Inughing, “is 
that they smoke bad tobacco, And 
the Indies I disapprove of because 
they look dowdyish. , 

Varberg was once more about to 
undertake the defence of the Teutons, 
when it to him that the 
weather was beautiful, and that the 
time would be most favorable for a 
walk through Rosenthal. Te 
tured to make a proposition to that 
effect, and the ladies willingly assent-* 


occurred 


yen- 
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ed. While they withdrew to the next 
room to put on their things he again 
addressed himself to Mrs. Elder, and 
had an opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with that estimable ma- 
tron. Mrs. Elder was a plump old 
lady, with «a kind, benevolent face of an 
enviably clear complexion; her white 
hair fell smoothly over her low fore- 
head, and her mild blue eyes and her 
soft voice gave one the impression of 
a patient furbearing indolence. There 
was not the remotest suggestion of 
anything aggressive about Mrs. Eld- 
er’s whole person, unless indeed it 
should be her full bosom, which, as 
Heine would have said, looked like a 
Gibraltar of virtue. But on the whole 
she seemed to be gentleness and for- 
bearance personified. As soon as she 
had learned a few facts relating to the 
visitor’s early life, she began to tell 
him what a prodigy Ruth had been 
from the time she was old enough to 
talk; and Varberg listened eagerly, 
and was quite ready to believe that his 
heroine possessed even fur greater ex- 
cellences than the old lady would have 
thought of claiming for her. 

“IT remember once when she was 
four years old,” said Mrs. Elder, * her 
mother and I were sitting in the parlor, 
and we were talking aboutsome person 
who was in the habit of coming to the 
house quite frequently. I was about 
to say something not exactly favora- 
ble about this person, but my sister- 
in-law pointed to Ruth, who was sit- 
ting in a corner playing with her 
dolls, and said: * Little pitchers have 
ears.’ ‘Yes, and legs too,’ replied 
Ruth, picked up her dolls, and march- 
ed out of the room. Now, don’t you 
think that was a remarkable 
for a child four years old?” 

Varberg did own that the repartee 
was excellent, and the aunt proceeded 
to give fresh instances of her niece’s 
precocity, and the young man contin- 
ued to listen with the same unflagging 
interest and devotion. At length the 
Jadies returned, but Miss Bailey sudden- 
ly declared that she had a headache, 
and that she could not go. Ruth said 


answer 
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it was only imagination, and sprinkled 
her with eau-de-cologue, but Miss Bai- 
ley was not to be prevailed upon. So 
Ruth and Varberg started alone. 

It had rained early in the day; the 
air was pure and summer-like, and 
the soil still exhaled that damp earthy 
smell which after a shower always af- 


fects one’s senses so agreeably. Ruth 
was in excellent humor, and made her 
half sareastic little remarks upon 


everybody that passed. But as they 
entered Rosenthal, the park of Leipsic, 
the promenaders became too numer- 
ous, and she was nota little puzzled to 
mike a judicious choice among so 
many tempting subjects for her sa- 
tire. 

Rosenthal must have been named on 
the lucus a non lucende principle, for it 
is neither » valley (¢hal) nor are there 
roses init, It is on the contrary a 
large and perfectly level plain, the 
outskirts of which are overgrown with 
maple and beech forest, while the 
middle part seems hardly yet to have 
been reclaimed from its natural state 
But the 
principal feature of the park, speak- 
ing from a2 German point of view, is 
excellent 
with its rudely frescoed pavilions, its 
fragrant coffee, and its old-world look 
of cheer and comfort. Our 
ers, however, did not on this occasion 
yield to the temptation of the restaur- 


of moor and pasture Jand. 


the large and restaurant, 


wander- 


ant, but wended their way onward 
beneath the shady crowns of the full- 
leafed beeches. Ruth assumed to-day 
as ever a patronizing attitude toward 
the natives; and Varberg, who seldom 
of his own accord discovered the hu- 
morous side of anything—abstract or 
concrete—was allured into a 
heartier participation in her merri- 
ment, and astonished himself 
by little speeches which a month ago 
he would have condemned as flippant 
and irreverent had they been uttered 
by anybody but himself. As they en- 
tered a little side path, at the end of 
which a green arbor invited to rest, 
Ruth discovered a voluminous Leip- 
sicker who, with half-open eyes and a 


soon 


even 
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fat, lazy expression in his countenance, 
lay outstretched on a bench at the 
roadside; half a dozen ruddy-cheeked 
nud sleepy-lookiig children, who ap- 
peared to be 2ll of about the same age, 
played in a sort of meek fashion about 
him on the while occasional 
grunts broke from the worthy parent’s 
throat, indicating his parental watch- 
fulness and supervision. 

“Behold a typical 
Varberg. 

“T should rather say a typical Leip- 
sicker,” remarked Ruth. 

* How would you define or what 
place in the animal kingdom would 
you assign to the native Leipsicker? ” 

“If Thad to write about 
him, I think I should have to com- 
mence something like this: The na- 
His 


blood is lukewarm, and he breathes 


grass, 


Saxon,” said 


WN eSsiLy 


tive Leipsicker is an amphibium. 
by means of lungs, but a close ob- 
server will detect indication of 
gills on the nether side of the jaws. 


an 


His favorite element is lager beer; 
but on a warm day the male may be 
seen sunning himself on the banks of 
Rosenthal, ete.” 

There is always mystery enough 
about a forest arbor to ‘gently attune 
two hearts into mutual sympathy. Var- 
berg had enjoyed her merry sarcasms ; 
he had laughed at the drollness of her 
criticisms, and he had even succeeded 
beyond his expectation 
into her mood. Nevertheless this was 
not his way of looking upon life; she 
saw only the grotesque and ludicrous, 


in entering 


while his chief pleasure was to note 
the quaint and the picturesque, to de- 
tect the fleeting shades and nuances 
of color, and to ecateh characteristic 
glimpses of the land and the people 
Unhiap- 
pily they were both a little exclusive, 
and their point of view one-sided. 
Had Olaf possessed her quick sense 
of humor, or had been gifted 
with his keen sight for the pictur- 
esque, they would both have been 
more ideal companions, and would 


among whom he was living. 


she 


perhaps have reaped greater profit 


from their German sojourn than they 
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did. As it was, their views and pur- 
poses came into constiuit collision, and 
there was « Wartburg or a forest ar- 
bor, or some equally romantic neigh- 
borhood needed to breathe upon some 
hidden chord in her bosom so as to 
make it vibrate in conscious sympathy 
with him. 
sense of security in being thus shut 
out from all the obtrusive world, and 
being, if but for 2 moment, alone in 
this secluded forest haunt with one so 
young and so wondrously fair. A 
stray glint of sunshine fell through 
the leaves and hung trembling above 
her head, and he now noticed for the 
first time thatshe had on her hat a small 
bird of paradise which, with opened 
bill, seemed to pursue a glittering lit- 
tle bug attached to a straw at half 
an incl’s distance. 

“She certainly lias funey,” he thought, 
“and what is more, she has the cour- 
age to trust in the verdict of her own 
taste.” 

«Tell me, Mr. Varberg,” said Ruth 
au maple leaf and 


There was to him a delicious 


wbruptly, piercing 
balancing it on the end of her parasol ; 
“how did you ever conceive the idea 
of writing a book? ” 

“Twas not aware that I had ever 
claimed in your presence the char- 
acter of an author.” 

“Oh, yes, you have,” 
ed up arehly. ‘It is of no use trying 
to disguise yourself before me. I had 
read your book some time before I 
Wart- 


burg who you were, even before you 


and she look- 


saw you, and I discovered at 


gave me your name.” 

‘You astonish me, Miss Copley. 
However, in regard to your question, 
itis very difficult to say when or how 
any one conceives the idea of writing 
a book. I wrote my first book when 
I was ten years old; only it was nev- 
er printed. then I 
sumed to myself the character of an 
author, and even if 
poems were never printed, 


have as- 


Since 


my tales and 
and no 
one else was willing to recognize me 
in my assumed capacity, it would still 
be as natural to me to write as it would 


be to eat and to sleep, and I should 
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until the day of my death look upon 
myself as an author.” 

‘How strange,” she murmured ab- 
sently, and then suddenly straighten- 
ing herself up, she added in a livelier 
tone: “Have you the patience to lis- 
ten to a little secret of mine which I 
feel inclined to confide to you? ” 

**T am all attention.” 

“Very well then. You would 
hardly believe it, but I too once wrote 
n story. I wrote it, not because I felt 
it un inward necessity to write, but be- 
exuse I thought it would be nice to 
see something of my own in print. 
And then, you know, most people think, 
when they have read a novel, that 
they might just as well have written 
it themselves; and with young girls at 
least I know it isa very natural im- 
pulse to test their capacity at once, and 
to try in some way or other to imitate 
what they read.” 

“And may Task what was the fate 
of your book?” 

“Wait a little. I have not got to 
that point yet. I plotted the story, and 
I thought at the time that it was quite 
as good as a hundred I had read. But 
when [commenced to write it, innum- 
difficulties them- 
and what especially puzzled 
me was that my characters would in- 
variably get talking on some profound 
topic which I myself knew nothing 
about. And then, you see, I would 
always come to a sudden stop. At 
last I gave it up in despair, and owned 
that I was not born an authoress. But 
since that time [ have had a profound 


respect for those who possessed the 
” 


erable presented 


selves; 


gift which was denied me. 

*T can hardly take the compliment 
to myself, Miss Copley,” replied Var- 
berg, ‘since my incipient authorship 
has as yet proved nothing. It may 
be all assumption on my part, but,” 
he added after a “it will at 
least take a lifetime to convince me 
of it.” 

“LT shall not flatter you,” she said 
laughing; ‘although I have a tempt- 
ing opportunity to do so.” And they 


p:use, 


both rose and turned into a narrow 
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path leading to an oak which has late- 
ly been planted in commemoration of 
the German victories over France. 
Ruth began to talk about America, 
and mentioned some friends of hers in 
Boston whose acquaintance she hoped 
Varberg would make when he should 
return to the city of the Puritans. 
Varberg also mentioned some friend 
of his, and wondered that she had 
never heard of him. 

“He is a very good—in fact, an ex- 
cellent young man,” he said. 

*Oh, Iam sure I should hate him,” 
or I 
ways hate excellent young men.” 

“T am afraid I don’t understand 
you.” 

“No; I am afraid do not. 
When anybody tells me that » young 
man is good or excellent, I always 
imply that he is stupid. For if 
wasn’t, people would think of some- 
thing else to say about him. And stu- 
pid men I have no patience with.” 

**And do you apply the same test to 
ladies? ” 

“Well, if isn’t so unpardonable in 
ladies to be stupid. In fact, they are 
ina way shut out from the great in- 
terests of mankind. 
old, steady-going routine, and if they 


answered she emphatically. al- 


you 


he 


They move in an 


have no great aims or aspirations to 
spur them on, they can hardly escape 
And 
you have no doubt yourself noticed 
how 


being dull and commonplace. 


uncharitable men «are toward 
those very women who have the cour- 
age to rise a little above whiat is call- 
ed their proper sphere of life. What 
aman demands of a woman is inno- 
cence and stupidity.” 

Varberg tacitly admitted the justice 
of her accusation, and she suspected 
from his silence that he agreed with her. 

“To authors,” he said after a pause, 
** these eall dull 
and commonplace are often as inter- 
esting as those who rise above their 
sphere.” 

“How so, pray? 
dles.” 

“Tam afraid I shall give you a 
wrong impression if I attempt to ex- 


women whom you 


You speak in rid- 
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plain what I mean. However, since I 
have said A, I must say B also.* Asa 
reporter or « newspaper correspond- 
ent is apt to look upon the world as a 
conglomerate of items, so an author is 
in danger of regarding it as 1 confused 
heap of plots, which it is for him to 
discover, todisentangle, and toarrange 
into «1 symmetrical work of art. If he 
sees joy or suffering, happy or unhap- 
py events, he may merely estimate 
their literary value, and wonder how 
they would look in print; and the 
most dangerous part of it is that, like a 
dissecting surgeon, he may soon lose 
his sympathy and fellow-feeling for 
his brethren. He rejoices in « fine 
burst of despair, keenly relishes « deep 
and exalted grief, and derives an in- 
tense enjoyment from every pure and 
vigorous expression of emotion which 
miy come in his way.” 

He would have continued his ha- 
rangue, but here his fair companion 
stopped, as if in surprise, and looked 
him wistfully in the eye. 

“What horrid people authors must 
“T take back 
every word [ have said about my loy- 
alty and respect for them.” 

“Wait until [ have finished. Mind, 
I don’t say that authors are as I have 
described them. I have merely said 
that they are in danger of becoming 
Thus, xs long xs your common- 


be!” she exclaimed, 


so. 


place ladies are capable of a pure, hu- 


man emotion, they are objects of in- 
terest to He often im- 
agines himself standing upon a high 
pedestal, like a Simon Stylites, and he 
sees the noisy whirl of life eddying 
about his pillar, but he is not moved. 
Life becomes a pageantry to him ina 
more specific Pure, typical 
features delight him, and men and wo- 
men their relation to him 
merely the character of good or bad 
figures for a story. But remember, 
this is merely an imaginary picture. If 
authors were not human enough to 
fall in love, it would be a real one. 
But unhappity, from their exalted sta- 
tion, they are very likely to discover 


* A Norwegian proverb, 


an author. 


sense. 


assume in 
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some maidenly face, typical or not; a 
wild longing seizes them; they madly 
plunge down into the whirlpool in pur- 
suit of this maiden, and if they find her, 
are henceforth content to rend nothing 
but the tender mystery of her heart, 
and to see nothing but that little do- 
mestic idyl which soon nestles about 
them.” 

“Your picture is certainly a strik- 
ing one. I never looked upon it in 
that way before. But you say ‘un- 
happily’; do you then think that it is 
a misfortune to be capable of love?” 

“T do not know,” he murmured sad- 
ly. Their eyes met in a quick glance. 
*T only wish that I was myself less 
capable of it.” 

A deep blush stole over her cheeks, 
and she unconsciously hastened her 
steps. Ina few minutes they reached 
the memorial oak, which was hedged 
The small 


out 


in by an open iron fence. 
within was Jaid 
flower beds, in which grew pansies 


enclosure into 
and lilies o° the valley in many-color- 
ed profusion, 

** What a beautiful pansy!” she ex- 
claimed, pointing with hand 
through the iron bars. 


her 
“T never saw 
a Jurger one.” 

No sooner had she uttered the words 
than he bounded over the fence, pick- 
ed the flower, and handed it to her. 

“But, Mr. Varberg, what are you 
doing?” she cried in «a frightened 
voice. “Don’t you know that it is 
forbidden to pick those flowers? If 
the police saw you, they would arrest 
you.” 

“What do I care for the police?” 
siid he, as he stood again at her side. 
“Not all the police in the German 
empire could prevent me from taking 
2x flower if—if—you wanted it,” 
added in a precipitous flutter. 
took the pansy, and they moved on. 
A strange recklessness had come over 


he 
She 


him; in one moment he felt hot and 
flushed, and in the next he shivered. 
He was afraid of speaking lest he 
should betray his agitation. 

“Do not hold the flower in your 
left hand, Miss Copley,” he said at last, 
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when the silence became too oppres- 
sive. “It willwither. You areaware 
that there is an old superstition about 
it, and you know I claim to be super- 
stitious.” 

“Tt will die and become a ghost,” 
answered Ruth musingly, and looking 
at the flower. “ You remember what 
you told me about the elf maidens: 
And it will haunt you and tread an 
airy dance about you in the moonlight. 
Ah, you see I have profited by your 
instruction. It is strange,” she added 
after a pause, ‘all your legendary be- 
ings show a predilection for men. One 
never hears of their molesting women.” 

But he was not in the mood for le- 
gends to-day, and the topic was soon 
dropped. On their way back to the 
city they met the Baron Von Weiss- 
kopf, and as he had the rudeness to 
stop and talk to Varberg, the latter 
had hardly any choice but to introduce 
him; but he did it with a fierce scowl 
on his brow and an indifferent voice, 
which must have puzzled his friend 
exceedingly. 

** Aha,” said the Baron to himself, 
as he turned into the restaurant's pa- 
vilion to order his coffee with curagao, 
“he is studying the American tongue 
for the present. That accounts for it.” 

* What «a magnificent neck he had!” 
observed Ruth to her companion. 

“Yes, his neck is his most promi- 
ment feature,” answered Varberg. 

Under the old archway of the house 
where she lived they parted. 

“You will come and see us very 
often now, won’t you?” said she, as 
reached him her hand and van- 
ished through the door. 

With an airily uncertain tread, and 
the absurdest fancies hovering through 
his brain, Varberg reached his own 
dwelling. Now he hummed a snatch 
of a song, now he thrust his hands into 
his pocket, and began to march dis- 
tractedly up and down the floor; now 
wondered what he had 
thought about the minute before, 
paused suddenly in his walk, and 
placed his finger meditatively on his 
nose. 


she 


ugain he 
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‘Good heavens!” cried he aloud. 
** What can be the matter with me? I 
never felt so in my life before.” 

In order to find something to occupy 
his thought, he opened his writing 
desk and began to glance over some 
old letters und poems. And from out 
of the old verses his former self seem- 
ed to stare upon him like an indignant 
ghost, upbraiding him for having dis- 
turbed its peace. It appeared a per- 
fect mystery to Varberg that he had 
ever been as those poems showed him 
to have been, and still he distinctly re- 
membered the occasion; it was only a 
few months since they had been writ- 
ten. 

“ What wretched stuff!” heexclaim- 
ed at last. And he went to the win- 
dow, tore the poems to small pieces, 
and scattered the fragments on the 
wind. Like a swarm of frightened 
butterflies they rose and feil in the 
air, whirled giddily around and flew 
out over the roofs of the city. Olaf 
even wondered if one of them might 
not reach Ruth’s window, and he was 
about to construct a little romance out 
of it, when it struck him that it was a 
very trite and threadbare sentiment. 


CHAPTER VI. 
BROTHER JONATHAN'S BALL. 

DurinG the following four weeks 
there was hardly a day in which Ruth 
and Varberg did not meet. If he 
stayed away for a couple of days, she 
necused him of being unneighborly, 
and he was too conscientious to plead 
business or accidental obstacles, when 
all the time he felt that no business in 
the world would have had the power to 
eall him away from her side. But the 
truth was, he was living in a state of 


perpetual struggle with himself; his 


life but one long-continued 
contradiction. And at certain periods 
fresh scruples would beset him, and 
strange misgivings would fill his 
heart. Was it merely an gesthetic re- 
gard he felt for Ruth? Was it merely 
the «artist in who admired and 


seemed 


him 
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loved her? and was it only as the pos- 
sible heroine of a future story that he 
felt his heart warming toward her and 
his thoughts circling about her in un- 
ending and ever-narrowing spheres? 
And suppose that his attitude toward 
her was merely that of a disinterested 
observer: was it then the part of an up- 
right and honorable man to steal thus 
occultly, under the cover of friendship, 
into « young girl’s heart, only to ex- 
plore its hidden workings, and then 
expose it ruthlessly to the stare of an 
unsympathetic multitude? He might 
try to persuade himself as much as he 
pleased, that he did it for the benefit 
of art, which stands high above all the 
petty interests of the individual; the 
better part of his nature would still re- 
bel against this kind of proceeding; 
and the result was that Varberg the 
man and Varberg the artist declured 
each other war, and never wearied of 
heaping upon each other the fiercest 
accusations. WVarberg the artist how- 
ever, gained an advantage which he 


persistently clung to; it was absurd, 
he said, to think that Miss Ruth should 
return the tender regard which he pro- 


fessed to cherish for her. It was on 
her part simply a friendship—a mere 
Platonic relation. Probably the thought 
of love had never entered her head. 
Thus persuaded, our Norseman would 
again, in a tenderly melancholy mood, 
wend his way toward the house with 
the archway, and as he entered the 
bright and cosy little parlor, and his 
eyes again eagerly drauk the ever- 
fresh delight of her presence, he seem- 
ed to himself a famished wanderer 
who falls down exhausted at the bor- 
der of the oasis, content to feel, if not 
to taste, the gifts of its bounty. He 
would often sit for hours wondering at 
the perfection of outline of her bust and 
countenance, and admiring the grace 
and elastic harmony of their curves; 
there was something Juno-like in them, 
he thought. She was evidently not of 
Germanic origin; there was a classic 
repose in the poise of her head, and 
there was merely a more single and 
primitive costume needed to reveal in 
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her the plastic grace of the Periclean 
age. But with all this you would de- 
tect in her glance, in the ensemble of 
her face, and perhaps in the very fea- 
which Varberg liked to call 
Greek, something which instantly ex- 


tures 


cluded the possibility of an old-world 
birth; perhaps it was a certain uncon- 
sciousness of restraint, a wholesome (or 
as Varberg styled it, shocking) disre- 
spect for tradition. At all events, her 
whole being breathed the ethereal 
loveliness of American womanhood. 

There was something ineffably deli- 
cious in these silent reveries—a luxury 
of being, a dolce far niente, which was 
rendered the sweeter by the conscious- 
ness that it was shared by her. In 
such moments these lines of Keats 
would float dimly through his mind: 

Dark nor light 

The region ; nor bright nor sombre wholly, 

But mingled up; a gleaming melancholy ; 

A dusky empire an4 its diadems ; 

One faint eternal eventide of gems. 

Keats had been his first love among 
poets; it was whiie turning over the 
lerves of his solitary volume that he 
had caught the first glimpse of the 
golden ore of the English tongue, and 
delving deeper, he had been startled at 
the revelation of all its unceasing de- 
light and wonder. In Keats he had 
also found a line which for its associa- 
tion with Ruth had become infinitely 
dear to him: 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth when, sick for 
home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 

To be sure he had never seen Ruth 
in tears, nor di he imagine that she 
was ‘sick for home,” but nevertheless 
the chasteness, ‘the sculpturesque pu- 
rity of the verse could not but suggest 
her. Ruth's cheeks were like the fresh- 
fallen snow, not in tint, but because 
they looked as if they had never been 
touched, and her lips were as if they 
had never been kissed. 

Ruth had soon discovered that her 
friend was a dilettante in music, and 
after some hesitation he had consented 
to come and play duets with her once 
a week. For a time he was quite en- 
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thusiastic in his devotion to the noble 
art, and even practised faithfully, but 
his fingers had lost their suppleness, 
and he could no longer perform those 
feats of manual dexterity which Liszt's 
and Van Biilow’s arrangements re- 
quire. By virtue of patient labor, 
however, and a good deal of forbear- 
ance on her part, he brought it so far 
that he could play the bass with toler- 
able accuracy (and he was artist 
enough to do it unobtrusively) while 
she managed the treble part with con- 
summate skill. If he lost his place, 
she swiftly pointed to it with her finger ; 
if he was a measure behind, she at 
once noticed it, and adapted herself to 
him; and if he missed a flat or a sharp, 
her finger was in an instant on the 
right key, and all the time her own 
prt was rendered to perfection. Var- 
berg enjoyed these masical evenings 
well enough, but he confessed to him- 
self that he felt just a trifle humiliated 
at being corrected even by her, and 
that it was a relief to him when she 
gave him furlough and allowed him 
lazily to listen to her own improvisa- 
tions. 

Varberg had, without any special 
effort of his own, soon established 
himself in Mrs. Elder’s favor. The 
old lady, although she would persist 
in Anglicizing his name into Warbeck 
and even Warble, seemed to entertain a 
very cordial regard for him. In her 
opinion it was a sad mistake tht all 
the world had not been made to speak 
English; and it always remained a 
mystery to her how people could com- 
municate with each other in any other 
tongue. Against the German she 
moreover cherished a kind of personal 
resentment; she did not dare say so, 
but nevertheless it remained a source 
of fresh wonder to her how even chil- 
dren of three to four years could ex- 
press themselves with fluency in such 
It was amus- 
ing to see the puzzled frown on her 
face when the servant maid came in 


2 barbarous langnage. 


und addressed some greeting or ques- 

tion to her; and Ruth asserted that 

when she had nothing else to do she 
5 
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usually went shopping with her aunt, 
for the mere sport of seeing the lat- 
ter’s indignant stare at being confront- 
ed with the ‘Teuton clerks, and her un- 
xbated surprise at finding the German 
the language of every store they en- 
tered. And on such occasions Mrs. 
Elder, when she had recovered from 
her first shock, would never cease to 
marvel at the vastness of her niece's 
attainments, although her indiscrimi- 
nate linguistic taste awarded a similar 
verdict of intellectual superiority to 
Miss Bailey, whose German was only 
remarkable for its reckless defiance of 
gender and syntax. 

It was in the last days of June that 
a wealthy American residing in Leip- 
sic gathered the élite of the English- 
spexking population at his house, for 
what was informally called ‘a social 
hop.” The secret was let out some 
days before the invitations came, and 
the pupils of the 
all in a flutter, and puzzled themselves 
with endless conjectures as to who 


Jonservatory were 


were to be among the favored few. 
It was also rumored that some saristo- 
cratic German friends were to be there. 
Ruth and Varberg and Miss Bailey 
each received a dainty little note re- 
questing the honor of their presence, 
and they very naturally agreed to go 
together; Varberg of course reserved 
for himself the pleasure of procuring 
a carriage, and the ladies were in re- 
turn to consider themselves as being 
At the ap- 
pointed time he made his appearance 
in the usual unpicturesque attire of 
this century's cavaliers, and Mrs. El- 
der reported that the ladies would soon 
be ready; but as Varberg had suf- 
ficient experience in such matters to 
know that “soon” meant at least an 
hour, he made himself comfortable in 


under his special charge. 


the sofa corner, and resolved to be pa- 
tient. Mrs. Elder first him 
whether people ate meat in his cour- 
try (she had had a dim impression that 
they fed on tallow candles), and hav- 
ing been satisfied on this point, gave 
an account of Dearie’s experience as a 
pupil in a Leipsic school. 


asked 
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“It was a most excellent school,” 
said the old lady. ‘They had Brus- 
sels carpets on the floors in the school- 
rooms—and you know carpets are 
not a common luxury in this country— 
aud they had servants who waited up- 
cn the scholars and reached them their 
books and everything they wanted. 
But then the teacher asked Dearie 
what the capital of the United States 
was called, and Dearie said that it was 
Washington. ‘Why, don’t you know 
better?’ said the teacher. ‘It is New 
York.’ Dearie of course couldn't 
stand that, and she came home crying, 
and since then she hasn't been there.” 

Varberg expressed his approval of 
Dearie’s action, and Mrs. Elder again 
gave vent to her curiosity about the 
mode of life among the Norwegians, 
whom, in spite of his assertion to the 
contrary, she would persist in con- 
founding with the Laplanders. Did 
they have railroads in Norway? didn’t 
the ladies there wear sheepskin dresses 
for evening parties? and didn’t the 
gentlemen in polite society kick the 
rafter in the ceiling when entering a 
room? If she had intended to banter 
him, Varberg would have received her 
questions as pleasantry, and answered 
accordingly; but the distressing part 
of it was that she evidently spoke in 
good faith, and even cited authorities 
for her opinions whenever he ventured 
to contradict her. “She knew she 
had read it somewhere,” 

In the meanwhile a richly perfumed 
breeze (which made the lanip flutter) 
and an ethereal silken rustle an- 
nounced Ruth’s arrival, and Varberg 
suddenly grew very unpatriotic, and 
refused to listen to Mrs. Elder’s dis- 
course Norway. But Dearie 
was not yet ready, and Mrs. Elder was 
too much warmed up to drop the sub- 
ject at so critical a moment. And 
the young man grew more and more 


she said. 


about 


uneasy, then vexed, and at last came 


very near being impolite; but Ruth 


came to his rescue. 
“Tam very sorry to have kept yon 
waiting so long, Mr. Varberg,” said 


she. 
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“Never mind, dear,” interposed 
Mrs. Elder. ‘“ We have had a very 
pleasant time indeed. Mr. Warbeck 
has been telling me about his coun- 
oy.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Ruth with anima- 
tion. ‘ Do not let me interrupt you. 
I shall sit here quietly and listen. I 
am as much interested as auntie.” 

And there was once more a great 
rustle of silk and freshly-ironed skirts 
while she gathered up her dress and 
let herself drop down on the piano 
stool. She crossed her hands in her lap, 
threw her head back, and Jooked at 
Varberg as if to say, ** Well, now you 
may begin. I am all attention.” 

Now Olaf had ever been proud of 
his country; but at this moment he 
hated it, because it seemed to remove 
him from her; he hated Mrs. Elder 
for reminding him of their dissimi- 
Jarity, and he even hated that part of 
his own life which he had not shared 
with her. 

Never had Miss Bailey 


lovelier in his eyes; and 


appeared 
never had 
He instinct- 
ball 
atiire does make even the plainest 
look attractive. Little did heed 
the numerous injunctions from Mrs. 
Elder, about being home in time, tak- 
ing care that the ladies didn’t drink 
ice-water when they were warm, ete. 


she been more welcome. 
ively made the reflection that a 


he 


In an agreeably festive mood they de- 
scended the stairs, and in another min- 
ute the carriage door was slimmed to, 
and they rolled away. 

On the way Olaf engaged Ruth for 
the first waltz and the German and 
Miss Bailey for two quadrilles. As the 
former stepped from the carriage she 
had to put her hands on his shoulders 
and to make a little leap on to the 
sidewalk; and Miss Bailey did the 
same. In the hall on the second floor 
they parted, and the ladies went to 
the dressing-room; and it was nearly 
half an hour before they returned. 
IIe in the 
cloves from sheer distraction, and had 
fresh 


meanwhile split his 
to send a servant out to buy a 


pair. Fortunately he reappeared with- 
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in a few minutes. At length, when 
Varberg’s patience was nearly gone, 
he felt a light pressure on his arm— 
it was Ruth. 

We would fain gratify the reader 
with a description of what Ruth had 
on, but Varberg’s journal, to which 
we ure indebted for the plot of the 
present story, contains only the fol- 
lowing passage which we prefer to 
quote in the original: **She was dress- 
ed in some sort of corn-colored stuff 
trimmed with black. She looked lovely 
as a fresh-opened rosebud. I don’t 
think it was moire antique, nor was it 
calico.” 

The host and his daughter received 
the guests at the door. The former 
was vt talland thin man, with a Brother- 
Jonathan face and beard, and «a huge 
diamond pin in his shirt-bosom; the 
daughter was « pretty, fair-haired dam- 
sel, with an insignificant little face, 
and as Varberg maliciously remarked, 
she had, somehow or other, the air of 
having been bred in the oil regions. 
She evidently had taken this position 
at her father’s side as a souffleur, for 
whenever a guest appeared she whis- 
pered his or her name, and the father 
made a feeble attempt at imitating it, 
but usually with indifferent success. 

As Varberg, with Ruth on his arm, 
promenaded down the length of the 
large, well-lighted room, he ,heard 
some one exclaiming, as if quite invol- 
untarily, ** Donnerwetter! Wie wun- 
He turned his head in- 
dignantly, and to his astonishment 
saw his friend the Baron. Ruth drop- 
ped her eyes and blushed slightly. 

“T wonder how he happened to 
come here,” whispered she. 


derschon.” 


“He wishes for an opportunity to 
study English,” replied Varberg, with 
a dry laugh. 

The musicians began to tune their 
instruments. 
twanged with rising and falling inflee- 


The violins scraped and 
tions; the clarionets ran through 
some introductory trills; and the bass 
made a few asthmatie efforts of uncer- 
tain description; but suddenly, as by 
one common impulse, the tones rushed 
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together into a warm embrace, wound 
their soft spirit arms about each other, 
and waved and rocked and flouted on- 
ward on the delicious billowing 
rhythm of « Strauss waltz. One cou- 
ple after another danced out on the 
floor. WVarberg laid about 
Ruth’s waist; the exhilarating music 
feet, 
und with the same softly rhythmical 
tread they whirled away now up, now 
down the room, now swiftly spinning 


his arm 


seemed to have entered into his 


around, now with a slow, deliberate 
step—in short, with all the delightful 
caprices of well-practised dancers. 

“Are you tired?” he whispered. 
“Then only let me know.” 

‘“‘ Never,” eagerly. 
“T never tire of » good waltz.” 

At length as the 
led her, all aglow with pleasure, to 


answered she 


music ceased he 


the corner where Dearie was sitting. 
Dearie had been dancing with 2» con- 
servatory friend of hers, but he was 
from New York, and she from Indi- 
ana, and consequently they couldn't 
agree on any one kind of step. She 
was all out of patience with him, and 
had at last proposed to give it up. All 
this she told her cousin and her part- 
ner in a provoked voice and in 
own emphatic way, until Varberg, 
on of her to 
Ruth had a kind of an elder-brotherly 


her 


who account relation 
feeling toward her, claimed her part- 
nership for the appointed quadrille. 
instant the Baron von Weiss- 
kopf skipped across the floor like a 
goat, and made a deep bow to Ruth; 


In an 


she arose, took his arm, and walked 
into a smaller room, where it appear- 
that 
Dearie was less interesting than usual 
this evening, and to 
listen to Olafs conversation. She 
merely asked incessantly, ‘* Who is 
this? ” and ** Who is that?” and when 
he was unable to satisfy her curiosity 


ed a select set were dancing. 


she refused 


she: pouted and shook her ringlets im- 
patiently. Later in the evening a still 
greater misfortune befel him. As the 
company was called out to supper he 
happened to be dancing a galop with 
the host’s daughter, whose resources 





wo 
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of conversation were deplorably scan- 
ty. 

“Are you fond of dancing?” she 
said, as they sat down to the table. 
He gave some commonplace answer, 
and tried to fresh 
topic; and as he was in the midst of 


introduce some 
some glowing description, he heard 
his partuer whispering to the ser- 
Vant— 

‘*Pass the sauce for the turkey to 
the next table.” And a minute later, in 
an undertone— 

‘‘Be sure that there is enough of 
the chicken salad. Don’t bring in the 
large cake before I tell you.” 

This was truly discouraging; she 
had not heard a word of what he had 
been saying; and as she observed his 
dismay, she hastened to repair the 
wrong, turned a smiling face on him, 
and asked cheerily : 

“You are very fond of music, aren't 
you?” 

He stammered a faint ** Yes,” and 
from sheer vexation ate more than his 
fill of the chicken salad, and by the 
time the exke was unable to 
swallow another bit. Ruth the 
Baron, who were sitting up at the 
other end of the table, laughed and 
joked and seemed with every minute 
to advance in each other’s favor. 

It was a great relief to Varberg 
when the supper at length came to a 


came 
and 


close. He rose with such veliemence 
from the table that he came near up- 
setting his chair; then stepped on the 
dress of his little fair-haired damsel, 
begged her pardon, and hastily with- 
drew to a remote corner of the room. 
The music again scraped and twanged, 
and presently struck up a deliciously 
tuneful waltz, with a kind of soft drow- 
siness in it which was so appropriate 
for an after-supper dance. Varberg 
stood mutely listening to its alluring 
murmur, and reflec- 
tions upon every one who came with- 
in the reach of his eye. At last he 
came to the conclusion that he really 
disapproved of the whole company. 
There Weisskopf and Ruth whirled 
pst him; and he noticed with a cer- 


made sareastic 
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tain satisfaction that the Baron kicked 
out too much in the waltz, and that in 
fact his whole figure looked very un- 
graceful. However, Ruth smiled on 
him, and that was enough to make 
Varberg hate him. The music stop- 
ped rather abruptly, the dancers dis- 
persed by couples through the adjoin- 
ing rooms, »nd our Norseman looked 
at his watch and tried to steel his 
heart against all future vexations. 
Then, as he again raised his head, he 
saw Ruth hastening toward him all 
panting and aglow with heat and 
pleasure, and he keenly noted a cer- 
tain vehemence in her motions and the 
superb singleness and purity in the 
combined lines of her neck and hair. 
He was secretly indignant at her for 
what he culled “her flirtation with 
that German prize-fighter,” but his 
wrath evaporated like the dew-drops 
in the sun, and he could only smile 
stupidly and distractedly pull at his 
wateli-chain. With an almost sisterly 
frankness she addressed him, folded 
her hands confidingly over his arm, and 
looked up into his face with an air of 
mingled curiosity and tenderness. And 
all the time her silk gown kept up its 
vague rustle in his ear. 

“Why do you stand here with that 
grand philosophical air, as if you felt 
nubove all these petty enjoyments which 
the rest of us are indulging in?” 

“Ah, Miss Ruth, to tell the truth, 
everybody is stupid here to-night ex- 
cept you.” 


* Al!” she exclaimed with a merry 
* Don’t you believe that you 


langh. 
No 


doubt you told Miss H— ., whom you 


ean impose upon me in that way. 
took to the table, the same story.” 
“Tt was just Miss H—— I was com- 
plaining of.” And her a 
grimly humorous description of his 


he gave 


experience at the table. Ruth Jangh- 
ed again, but tried to excuse Miss 
H——. 

“You can't expect everybody to be 
at home on the subject which happens 
to interest you. You onght to talk 
nonsense, und I can assure you, vou 
will spend a charming evening. Now 
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e ndded 


Come 
friend 


do just try it for once,” she 
coaxingly. ** Just to please me. 
here; I will introduce you io a 
of mine in the Conservatory.” 

Before Varberg knew it he found 
himself bowing before a yellow-haired 
little body with merry eyes, dressed 
in a low-necked blue silk gown, and 
with a large gold locket which rose 
and fell with the motion of her bo- 
som. Ruth made some droll remark 
about the vast accomplishments of her 
friend, and said that she was con- 
vinced that they would take kindly to 
each other. And away she went; de- 
cided in the twinkle of un eye a con- 
test between two gentleman each of 
whom insisted that she had promised 
the dance to him; and in the next mo- 
ment Varberg saw her managing her 
trail in the lancers with the dignity of 
a queen. 

The little yellow-haired lady proved 
more intelligent than Varberg had an- 
ticipated; her airy little remarks were 
like detached rose-leaves, so gently 
flushed and so delicate. He could not 
remember a word of their conversation 
the next morning; all he knew was 
that they had been mutually pleased 
with each other. 

It was an hour after midnight, and 
the German was about to begin. Var- 
berg bowed to his fair partner, and 
hastily betook himself to the next 
room, where he supposed Ruth would 
be waiting for him; when he had 
reached the door, however, he was 
met by Weisskopf, who teok him aside 
into « corner, laid his arm half pa- 
tronizingly about his neck, and whis- 
pered in his ear: ‘Miss Copley says 
she has promised the German to you, 
but [ am persuaded that she would 
willingly dance it with me if you 
would release her.” . 

Varberg colored to the edge of his 
hair, and involuntarily clenched his 
fists. “Is Miss Copley aware that 
you make me this proposition?” he 
asked with feigned coolness. Weiss- 
kopf shrugged his shoulders and :s- 
sumed a mysterious air. 

* Explain yourself,” demanded Olaf 
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aloud. “If Miss Copley knows any- 
thing about what you have said to me, 
you my tell her that she is bound by 
obligation to me. If she is ignorant 
of it, then I can only say that I am as- 
tonished at your boldness, not to say 
impudence.” 

* We shall have a word with each 
other before leaving this house,” re- 
plied the Baron, shrugged his shoul- 
ders again, and went. Varberg well 
knew that this was about equal to a 
challenge; but as he had the near 
pleasure of a dance with Ruth before 
him, he forcibly banished the gloomy 
thought and troubled himself no more 
about it. He found his dark-haired 
queen sitting on a chair near the wall, 
her hands crossed in her lap and a 
pensive expression in her eyes; the 
moment she saw him her face bright- 
ened, and she arose and took his arm. 

“Tam glad you came,” 
**T don’t like to be alone.” 

He was strangely oppressed at first, 
his arm 


said she. 


but no sooner had he wound 
about her silken waist, and felt the 
tender luxury of her touch, her breath, 
and her voice as it were airily encir- 
cling him, than his senses were roused 
as from a trance; new and hitherto un- 
known sensations thrilled through his 
nerves like a tremulous rapture, and 
his heart beat to the ever-hastening 
measure of present and conscious bliss. 
tuth chatted gaily and with a 
lightful abandon which was the more 
charming for the coufidence it implied. 


de- 


She seemed not to have the remotest 
suspicion that she had herself been the 
cause of his displeasure. The fourth 
figure of the dance had just been fin- 
ished and the fifth was about to begin. 
A gentleman, who held in his hand a 
wand with half a dozen variously col- 
ored streamers attached to it, bowed 
to Ruth, and a young lady held out a 
similar wand to Varberg. He close an 


orange ribbon, and followed the train 
of gentlemen who had already made 
As they reached the 
middle of the floor, where the ladies 
were waiting, he noticed with pleasure 
that he had selected Ruth's color. but 


their choice. 
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in the same moment some one quickly 
pulled the ribbou from his grasp, and 
presently he saw it in Weisskopfs 
hand. The ire rose within him, he 
stepped up to Ruth, whispered a word 
in her ear, aud danced away with her. 
* Blitz Donnerwetter,” he heard some 
one exclaiming, and Ruth blushed 
slightly; but he heeded nothing. 

Toward morning the party broke up, 
and as he was helping the ladies into 
the carriage, a German servant lifted 
his hat to him and delivered him a let- 
ter, the seal of which he instantly re- 
cognized. He quietly put it into his 
pocket, and ordered the coachman to 
drive. 

**T may seem very inquisitive,” said 
Ruth in an anxious voice, as he took 
his seat in the carriage; ‘but you 
will pardon me. What was that letter 
about?” 

‘T have not opened it yet,” answer- 
ed Varberg coolly. 

Dearie was so exhausted that she 
could hardly keep her eyes open, and 
as s00n as they came home she retired 
to her room. Ruth Jit the lamp, and 
insisted upon his staying until he liad 
got something to eat. And as they 
were seated together on the sofa, with 
a bottle of ale and a box of crackers 
before them, she anxiously repeated 
her question, 

“Even at the risk of appearing 
rude,” she said, ** I must beg of you 
to let me know what there is in that 
letter. I have my reasons for asking, 


CORKINA CONFESSES, 
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and I shall never forgive 


” 


you if you 
leave me in ignorance. 

And afier some further coaxing, he 
pulled the fatal note from his pocket 
Her hand trem- 
bled as she broke the seal, and in a 
low, excited vuice she read as fol- 
lows: 

Sir: I demand the satisfaction common 
among gentlemen for the insults you have 
heaped upon me this evening. Unless within 
three days you ask my pardon in writing, you 
will meet me Friday afternoon at five o'clock, 
at Caf: Fr——, and you will there name me your 
second, and we shall further agree upon wea- 
pons, time, and place. 

With true respect (Mit wahrer Hochachtung), 

BARON MAX VON WEISSKOPF. 


and gave it to her. 


The letter dropped into her lap and 
she stared at him with » mute, fright- 
ened gaze. ‘ You will ask his par- 
don, won't you?” she said at last be- 
seechingly. 

** Never,” answered he fiercely. 

** Not for my sake?” And she bent 
over towards him and seized his arm. 

** Not for all the world.” 

‘But it is merely a matter of form.’ 

** Makes no difference.” 

She flung herself over into the cor- 
ner of the sofa, covered her face with 
her lands, and burst into tears. 

** Miss Ruth,” cried he, and his emo- 
tion came near choking him. “I 
shall go mad if you don’t stop erying. 
What is my life worth? There is not 
the thing in all the world which I 
wouldn't do for you.” And as if 
frightened at his own words, he tore 
the door open and rushed out, 


, 


CORINNA CONFESSES. 


XO think that my eyes once could draw your eyes down for a moment, 
i] From their lifting and straining up toward the opulent heights— 


To think that my face was the face you liked best once to look on, 
When fairer ones softened to pleading ‘neath shimmering lights ! 


Not I! 


Kegret you ? 


I am glad that your proud heart disowned me, 


The while it was lying so sullenly under my feet ; 
Since Love was to you but a snare and a pain, and you knew not 
Its height and its depth, all unsounded, and soundless, and sweet. 


Too dark was the shadow that fell from your face bending over me— 
Too hot was the pant of your breath on the spring of my cheek ! 

I but dimly divined, yet I shrank from the warring of passions 
So strong that they circled and shook me while leaving you weak. 
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Acknowledge! You knew not aright if you loved me or hated ; 
But you pushed me aside, since | hindered your seeing the heiglits. 
They were but the cold, barren peaks up which selfish souls clamber, 
And for which they surrender the gardens of scented delights. 


From where I am sitting | watch your lune steps going upward, 
And to-night I am buck in those nights that we knew at the start. 

I think of your eyes dark with pain, full of thwarted caressings, 
And suddenly, after these years, from my hold slips my heart! 


But no matter! There’s too much between us—we cannot go back now. 
I’m glad of it !—yes, I will say it right on to the end !— 

I'm glad that my once sore-reluctant, tempestuous lover 
Hasn’t leisure nor heart now to be my most leisurely friend! 


My lover! Why, how you would fling me the word back in fury! 
Remembering you loved me at arms’ length, in spite of denial ; 

That the protests were double : each went from the struggle unconquered : 
The hour of soft, silken compliance was not on our dial. 


You were angry for loving me, all in despite of your reasoning— 
I was angry because you were able to hold your love down ; 

And jealous—because in the scales of your logic you weighed me, 
And slighted me for the dry bread of a sordid renown. 


So I laughed at your loving—I laughed in the teeth of your passion ; 
And I made myself fair, but to stand in your light from sheer malice ; 
Delighting to hold up the brim to the lips that were thirsting, 
While I scorned to let fall on their dryness one drop from the chalice! 


Alas, for the lips that are strange to the sweetness of kisses— 

The kisses we dream of, and ery for, and think on in dying ! 
Alas, for unspoken endearments that stifle the breathing ; 

Since such in the depths of two hearts, never wedded, are lying ! 


You say, ‘* It is best! ’’ but I know that you catch your breath fiercely. 
I say, ‘‘ It is best!’ but a sob struggles up from my bosom ; 

For out of a million of flowers that our fingers are free of, 
The one that we care for the most is the never-plucked blossom. 


Yet, O, my Unbroken, my strong one—too strong for my breaking !-- 
Iam glad of the hours when we warred with each other and Love : 

Though you never drew nearer than once when your hair swept my fingers 
And their touch flushed your cheek as you bent at my side for my glove. 


Never mind! I felt kisses that broke through the bitterest sayings. 
Never mind! since caresses were hid under looks that were proud. 

Shall we say there’s no moon wher she leaves her dear earth in the shadow 
And hides all her light in the breast of some opportune cloud ? 


Yet this germ of a love—could it ever have bourgeoned to fulness ?— 
For us could there ever have been a sereneness of bliss, 

With the thorns overtopping our flowers, turning fondness to soreness ? 
Ah, no! “twas a thousand times better it ended like this! 


And yet, if I went to you now in the stress of your toiling— 
If we stood but one moment alone while I looked in your eyes— 
What a melting of ice there would he! Whata quickening of currents ! 


What thrills of despairing delight betwixt claspings and cries ! 
IHlowarp GiLyNnpon. 
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HE relative meagreness of our 
knowledge of the North Ameri- 

ean Indians may fairly be put down 
as a phenomenon in this age, when 
every vestige of barbarous life is held 
so important as a guide to the condi- 
tions of life in prehistoric time. It is 
in fact one of the phenomena which 
indicate the principal defect of scien- 
tific study in America, where great 
acuteness and aptitude for theoretical 
speculation are exhibited side by side 
with what is almost an extreme de- 
ficiency of experimental study. Dat- 
ing the settlement of the continent 
only from the time of the Pilgrims, 
two and a half centuries have passed 
in constant intercourse with the Indi- 
ans, and yet to-day the sum of general 
knowledge of them is confined to the 
Sioux, Pawnees, Modocs, Apaches, and 
other tribes which still strong 
enough to war upon our settlements. 
Of the obscure and peaceful tribes, and 
of the great Indian nation that covers 
a territory reaching from the coasts of 
the Arctic sea to the Isthmus of Dari- 
en, the people at large have absolutely 
no knowledge. Are its members of 
one stock? Are they a fallen people, 
or do they now occupy the highest 
plane of their development? Are they 
the builders of the great ruins in Cen- 
tral America, or related to that peo- 
ple? Is theirs the civilization of the 
stone or of the bronze age? These, 
and far simpler questions, nre not only 
beyond the ken of ninety-nine Ameri- 
vans out of every hundred, but they 
have hardly occurred to the minds of 
most people. We know more of the 
insignificant Tasmanians than we do 
of the tribes with which we have been 
for two hundred and fifty years in close 


are 


contact. 

Not the least remarkable phase of 
this ignorance is the fact that it exists 
in spite of many thousand volumes 
written by almost as many thousand 


explorers, voyagers, hunters, soldiers, 
and sailors who, in early or late times, 
have visited and described the sava- 
ges. The lack which made all this 
work so ineffective was that of « col- 
lector and historian. Such an one now 
appears in the person of Mr. H. H. 
Bancroft of San Franeisco,* who, hav- 
ing accumulated a library of sixteen or 
eighteen thousand volumes, all relating 
to the Indian tribes of this continent, has 
undertaken to collate the information 
they contain, and delineate for us the 
characteristics of the Indian as he is 
seen in his widely varied habitats, 
reaching from the Arctic ocean to the 
Caribbean sea. The facts he has ob- 
tained by the comparison of many 
thousand books are of so much inter- 
est that it is worth while to condense 
them still further, and set in close or- 
der some of the leading characteristics 
of a remarkable people. 

His work is necessarily vast in 
scope. He makes two grand divisions, 
the wild tribes of the Pacific coast, and 
the civilized tribes of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. The volume before us, 
a goodly octavo of seven hundred and 
ninety-seven pages, is filled with de- 
scriptions of the wild Indians alone, a 
fact which sufficiently indicates the 
magnitude of the author’s task. 

Six great families of nations are re- 
cognized among the aboriginal inhab- 
itants of the region lying west of the 
Rocky mountains, and a hasty count 
of the summaries given in the book 
shows that more than seven hundred 
tribes are specifically mentioned, with- 
out including long lists of tribes of 
whom nothing more than the name 
appears to be known, and which may 
be mythical, or described’ under some 
other designation. Lying along the 


* “The Native Races of the Pacific States of 
North America.” By Hubert Hare Bancroft. 
Volumel. Wild Tribes. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.; London : Longmans & Green, 
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Arctic coast are the Hyperboreans; 
between the fifty-fifth and forty-sec- 
ond parallels are the Columbians, af- 
ter whom come the Californian and 
Great Basin Indians, the New Mexi- 
cans, the wild tribes of Mexico, and 
finally the wild tribes of Central Amer- 
ica. If the strength of the Indians 
under the control of our Government 
is correctly estimated at 300,000, it is 
hardly possible that the entire savage 
population of the North American con- 
tinent can exceed half a million. 

The historic period of these nations 
is extremely short, and in studying 
them the first significant fact we en- 
counter is the extreme gloom which 
covers their existence before the white 
man came to record their characteris- 
tics. The almost entire absence of tra- 
dition among most of them, and the 
mythical character of what traditions 
they do have, are proof of their low 
intellectual condition. Unlike the 
myths of ancient story, no long lapse 
of time hallows their tales of miracles 
and heroes, throwing them back to 
times when the human race was in its 
infancy. The wonderful 
to which some tribes refer their ori- 
gin are placed only a little way back, 


occurrences 


in point of time, from the present. 
Whether this springs from the inabili- 
ty to carry numeration beyond the el- 
ementury numbers, or whether it is 
due to a condition of such low intellec- 
tual development that the existence 
of heroes and occurrence of miracles 
is still thought possible, the fact is 
equally significant. Professor Owen 
contends that the red man hunted over 
this continent when the Pharaohs were 
building the Pyramids; and if he can 
establish that assertion, he will find in 
the Indian’s extreme mental feeble- 
ness after so many ages of tribal ex- 
istence sufficient proof of that painful 


slowness in development for which he 
If the Indian, with his child’s 
understanding, is the product of many 
thousand years of progress, we may 
well trust the hypothesis that the civ- 
ilized races of man are of n stock which 
went through its development out of 


argues. 
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barbarism sons before the historic pe- 
riod was reached. 

Little remains to indicate what the 
Indian’s status was before the white 
man began to influence him so power- 
fully, but in the rather doubtful dis- 
coveries which the early travellers 
were able to make in the face of his 
jealous secrecy, there are some signi- 
ficant points concerning his govern- 
ment, religion, and morals. 

So fur as the western tribes are con- 
cerned, government in this country 
has always been Old 
voyngers tell of kings and queens, and 


democratic. 


there are occasional evidences of some 
noted chief who ruled with more than 
ordinary power because of especial 
personal fitness for government. But 
in no case does this eminence appear 
to have been continued in his descend- 
ants; and if some red Bonaparte or 
IIapsburg has ever attempted the sub- 
jugation of neighboring tribes and the 
agerandizement of his house, the rela- 
tions of the tribes so far as they are 
known no trace of the effort. 
With a uniformity that is remarkable, 
considering the extent of territory in- 
habited, its variety of climate and phy- 
sical conditions, and the decided differ- 


show 


ences in occupation and strength of 
the tribes, the government consisted 
of a chief or chiefs, whose authority 
was very limited in peace, and usual- 
ly dictatorial in war. No trace of 
kingly power, as the modern man 
understands. that phrase, is discerni- 
ble. Wars were fought, and tribal 
subjugation sometimes followed, but 
wnbition in the prehistoric Indian ap- 
pears to have been confined to discon- 
nected predations. 

The religious ideas of the aborigines 
were in the main of two kinds, those 
which clothed natural phenomena with 
a mystical meaning, and those which 
indicate a theory of the soul. The In- 
dian’s expectation of a future life in 
the happy hunting grounds, under the 
government of the Great Father, is 
well known. 
monly known that he recognized in 


But it is not so conm- 


the phenomena of human develop- 
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ment a mysterious significance, which 
was celebrated by peculiar customs. 
A girl’s arrival at maturity was in 
many tribes observed by religious cere- 
monies, a fact which receives addi- 
tional significance from the degraded 
condition of gvomen among them. 
Though the man was absolute lord of 
the woman, who worked for him as a 
slave works for « master, and could be 
beaten at his pleasure or discarded at his 
will, yet his maturity passed unregard- 
ed, while hers was made the occasion 
of proceedings which not only appear 
to have sometimes embodied nearly all 
that the tribe had of religion, but ina 
few cases nre supposed to have had a 
powerful effect in the development of 
particular tribes. Among the Thilin- 
keets, one of the most highly devel- 
oped northern tribes (Hyperboreans), 
the young girl was confined, some- 
times for an entire year, in solitude, 
and it is remarkable that this is one 
of the few tribes in which women held 
a position of honor, and in which po- 
lygamy was the exception. Thrust 
into some dark den, looked upon as 
unclean, and as contaminating every 
object, whether it was sky, earth, or 
living creature, on which she cast her 
eye, visited only by her mother, who 
approached only to bring food, it 
has been suggested that in this year 
of seclusion and discipline she laid 
the foundation for those habits of re- 
serve and modesty which made her 
exceptional among the Indian women. 
When the imprisonment was over she 
was clothed in new garments and a 
great feast celebrated her entrance 
into adult life. This idea of unclean- 
ness did not govern the ceremonies 
which marked the development of 
girls in all the tribes. In some they 
were simply joyfu!, in others profound- 
ly and purely religious. But the cele- 


bration of the generative force, in one 
or the other of these forms, was one of 
the most wide-spread characteristics 
of the tribes, being practised from the 
most northern 
Indians. 

The productive force also received re- 


to the most southern 
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cognition in some tribes in the shape of 
seed-time and harvest feasts, but it is 
probable that these solemnities must 
be coupled with similar festivities 
which marked the hunting season. 
They were perhaps not so much reli- 
gious in their character as they were 
expressions of joy over the successful 
provision of food. Ignorant of any 
but the crudest agriculture, and pos- 
sessing only rude weapons for the 
chase, the Indian's dependence upon 
the bounty of nature was almost abso- 
lute. He suffered the extremest fluc- 
tuations of abundance and poverty, 
and sometimes suffered them 
year, and under such circumstances 
his harvest rejoicings can be explain- 
ed on other hypotheses than that of a 
religious motive. 

While birth, marriage, and death 
gave rise to assemblages of friends, 
attended with ceremonies that had re- 
ligious meaning, and such occasions 


every 


as war and victory were celebrated in 
a more general way, it was only in a 
few tribes that special religious cere- 
monies for the expression of the deyo- 
tional sentiment, or the supplication 
of the spirit whom the tribe worship- 
ped, were held. Adoration of idols ob- 
tuined in only a few tribes. 
were made by some, but in general the 
development of the emotional nature in 
the wild Indians never proceeded very 
fur’. 

The socia! customs of the savages, 
as they were before the whites ap- 
peared, will probably never be known 
with any thoroughness. In some the 
difficulties of maittaining life were so 
great that the whole day in the werl:- 
ing season was spent by the men in 
hunting, fishing, or other labor. Some 
tribes were organized on a rigid sys- 
tem of communism. The medicine 
man routed the sleeping village at 
daylight by beating on a drum, after 
which the women prepared the morn- 
ing meal, and the men then left the 
village to pursue their labors. On 
their return they were gathered into a 
common sleeping house, from which 
women were excluded. These slept 


Sacrifices 
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in their own huts with the children, 
the husband’s visits being paid during 


the night and terminating before day- 
light, for the sound of the drum must 
find him at rest beneath the common 
roof, Customs like this obtained only 
here and there, and were not by any 
means general among the tribes of any 
one of the great divisions, nor among 
closely related or neighboring tribes. 
The opposite extreme was found in 
those tribes which gained a debased 
existence by gathering roots. They, 
and others dwelling in climates more 
favorable to vegetable growth, seem to 
have lived entirely from hand to 
mouth, and among them tribal orga- 
nization was at its lowest point. When 


not at work the time was spent in 
gambling, paying visits at which the 


main nmmusement Was coarse conver- 
sation, and doubtless idleness, unre- 
lieved even by low sociability. How 
the Indian passed his day is a topic 
upon which the book only occasional- 
ly touches, and one which will proba- 
bly never be more than superficially 
ex:umined, 

Marriage, birth, and death were the 
main points in the Indian’s social econ- 
omy, ws they are in ours, and in the 
observances which attended 
events we find a similarity of practice 
over wide areas of country, which 


these 


hardly any other class of customs ex- 
hibits. Marriage was the mere pair- 
ing of the sexes, usually accomplished 
by the purchase of the bride, and the 
most matter-of-fact proceedings at the 
beginning of the married life. Ina 
very few tribes the man 
gained such importance as to exercise 
the droit du Seigneur, and in some the 
bride was seized as a captive from the 
midst of her friends. But in most the 
payment of the dowry was right and 
title sufficient. When the women 
were in numerical excess polygamy 


medicine 


Was common, and on the other hand 
there seems to have been no hesitation 
in giving a woman several husbands 


when there were not enough women 
to furnish each man with a separate 
wife. 


In one tribe the second or su- 
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pernumerary husband acted only in 
the absence of the first, and became his 
servant on his return, Wives were 
drudges from one end of this continent 
to the other; this and personal habits 
of the filthiest description being the 
only customs that obtained without 
one exception in all the tribes. Ina 
few nations the women knew how to 
exact respect from their lords, but 
they were none the less hard driven, 
and the principal difference between 
them and their slavish sisters was the 
fact that they accepted as a crown of 
honor, and willingly performed, what 
the others did under the persuasion of 
blows. 

Birth was without exception a short, 
easy, and natural operation, for which 
the side of x running stream and the 
aid of a tree which the mother could 
the selected, 
From the frequent descriptions of this 
oceurrence met with 


grasp in hands were 
in the book we 
may gather the comforting assurance 
that America is capable of rearing 
women who mothers 
without hazarding their own lives and 
the continuance of the race. 


can become 
In most 
cases the mother was alone, or if at- 
tended by an old woman, the latter re- 
frained from looking on, confining her 
attentions to singing and “calling the 
baby from afar.” As to the infant, it 
found the world as much puzzled to 
know what to do with it as is the case 
nowadays, which issaying a great veal, 
it flvt to 
press out whatever filled its stomach. 
Its outside was plastered with villan- 
ous pastes, and its inside stuffed with 
more villanous mixtures. Disfigure- 
ment began at once—tattooing, lip- 
piercing, head-flattening following «al- 
most the first breath. Only in one 
thing was the Indian mother guided 
by a wise instinct. She nursed her off- 
spring for one or two years, and often 
more, 


Sometimes they squeezed 


Infanticide was very common, 
especially in the case of female chil- 
dren, and when not performed at 
birth it sometimes was practised the 
first time provisions ran short, though 
cannibalism was not by any means 
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general. No rite like circumcision is 
mentioned, but the mother in many 
tribes was considered unclean, and 
obliged to remain in the woods for ten 
days or x month. 

In several tribes those singular 
childbed customs which have been ob- 
served in other parts of the world ob- 
tuined. In one the husband took to 
his bed when the wife was confined, 
and the attention of the nurses was 
given entirely to him, he simulating 
the pains of labor with grunts and 
groans, while the mother performed 
her household work as usual. In 
others, though not put to bed, the hus- 
band was supposed to exert some 
mysterious influence over the destin- 
ies of the child, and was forced to ub- 
stain from meat and fish, to keep the 
house, and to submit to other regula- 
tions. In one tribe the father was in- 
toxicated, and the friends danced 
around him scoring his body uutil the 
blood flowed freely. 

In very many tribes boys were rear- 
ed like girls, being set aside to this 
life from infaney. This practice, so 
astounding to the mind of the modern 
man, was one of the leading and char- 
acteristic facts of the Indian’s social 
life. 
held in honor through life; in others 
they met with the hatred of the wo- 
men. 

Old age was usually respected, 
though some tribes had the habit of 
violently shortening the life of those 


In some tribes these boys were 


who lived long enough to become 
burdensome. The disposal of the dead 
was in some tribes a matter of rever- 
ent care, while in perhaps as many 
others the dead were treated with su- 
perstitious abhorrence and dread, and 
left to rot in the woods. 

In taking life the Indian exhibited a 
brutal indifference to feeling which is 


matched only among the fatalistic 
Moslems. ‘The tortures which eap- 


tives suffered are well known; for this 
characieristic marks the savage still, 
and is « prime factor in his oft-recur- 
ring contests with the whites. But even 
the orgies of the stake seen: less brutal 
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than such things as the mode of dis- 
posing of old persons in some tribes. 
The aged parent was taken into the 
forest, thrown down, a stick put across 
his neck, and on this his children 
calmly sat until life was extinct! 

In their personal adornment savage 
races often betray preferences which 
must have some deep-seated origin in 
psychological laws. The thick lip of 
the African is considered anything 
but a featare of beauty by other races ; 
but his greatest pride lies in the in- 
ordinate extension of this very feature 
by means of wooden bungs. In the 
American Indian the mode of adorn- 
ment is usually by tattooing; lines be- 
ing drawn from the corners of the 
mouth to the chin, and in some tribes 
these lines, by their width or number, 
ure made to indicate the maturity of 
the wearer.  Lip-piercing was also 
practised to a large extent, and in a 
few tribes the wood plugs fully equal- 
led in size those used in Africa. It is 
noticeable that in one tribe the only 
ideas of modesty possessed by the wo- 
centred around this hideous 
ornament. To remove it was an act 
of personal exposure which many of 
them refused to commit. 

But we have said enough of the pe- 
culiar characteristics which serve to 
mark the position of the American In- 
dian in the grand seale of human pro- 
These single traits or cus- 
toms are by no means the most signi- 
ficant features in his life. Nothing in 
the habits of any one tribe, for in- 
stance, is so striking as the fact that a 
most remarkable diversity existed in 
the life of the various tribes. If the 
information we possess is trustworthy, 
the Indians of the West never formed 
a nation. There were hundreds of 
independent tribes, cemented by bonds 


men 


ores 7 
gression. 


of greater or less strength into a few 
score of allied families; but just as 
they knew nothing of unity in govern- 
ment, so they show no signs of unity 
in life, habits, or religion. 
a certain plane above which no tribe 


There was 


rose; none carried on traflic; with one 


exception none sailed the sen; none 
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made agriculture systematic and pro- 
gressive; none wrought the metals, 
with exception of some scant produc- 
tion of silver and gold in Central 
America. But below this level all is 
diverse and perplexing. The most 
significant traits and beliefs, which, if 
any scheme of orderly arrangement 
could be found, would certainly con- 
duct to valuable conjectures of the ori- 
gin and real status of the tribes, are 
found to be so confusedly distributed 
as to defy disentanglement. The 
northern tribes were far superior in 
every respect to those south of them, 
until the extreme south was reached, 
where we meet with some of the most 
developed tribes. The interior fur- 
nished tribes of a higher sort than the 
seacoast, and this is directly the op- 
posite of modern progress, which be- 
gun at the sea. Neither climate, nor 
topography, nor situation seems to 
have had any certain effect upon them. 
The Flatheads and Blackfeet 
nmong the finest races, a fact which 
is probably traceable to the mountain- 
ous character of their country and 
their active life as hunters. But oa 
the other hand, the noble California 
region, so fruitful in the hands of a 
superior race, supported in their day 
some of the most degraded of all the 
tribes. 

Looking at the amazing diversity in 
the life, ideas, and religion of the tribes, 
it is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that our inability to codrdinate the 
characteristics of the different tribes, 
nnd so arrange them into harmonious 
groups, may arise from insufficiency 
of knowledge concerning them; and 
we think that even a casual perusal 
of this work will lead the reader to 
this conclusion. It is the most thor- 
ough as well as the most succinct col- 
lection of information about the In- 
dians that has been published, and yet 
it does not afford us the means of fol- 
lowing the development of any prom- 
inent idea or habit from tribe to 
tribe, with the certainty that it is real- 
ly nbsent when it is not mentioned. 
The result of such an attempt is only 


are 
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to make us feel that tke omission 
my be due to our ignorance of the 
aborigines rather than to real diver- 
sity of their habits. If we knew more 
about them, we might find that they 
presented national characteristics in a 
much greater degree; the word na- 
tional being here used not to signify 
a general government, but 
spreading uniformity of life. 
On the other hand better knowledge 
of the whole field might result in the 
discovery of a sufficient cause for this 
diversity. examination 
may prove the existence of an erchi- 
pelago, where now all is unbroken 
continent, at a period sufliciently re- 
cent to warrant the supposition that 
the Indians were formerly an insular 
people, whose island life was continued 
so long that tribal habits became too 
deeply rooted to be altered even in 
centuries of subsequent free inter- 
course. 


wide- 


Gevlogical 


But the accurate study which 
this mode of investigation requires 
cannot be had in the West for many 
years to come, and during a long time 
the ethnologist can gather only scat- 
tered bits of aid, if any, from the work 
of the geologist. And, great as the 
variety in the Indian’s ideas and cus- 
toms is, it is really not so much great- 
er than that which some civilized peo- 
ple show. 

The earliest historians, those who 
saw the true aboriginal inhabitants of 
America, have unfortunately left us 
accounts which are simply ineredible. 
Landing at spots which it is certain 
were inhabited «a century later by only 
the most degraded tribes, they have 
recorded descriptions of kings, coun- 
cils, and ceremonies which without 
doubt were mere fabrications. After 
them there came a Jong interval dur- 
ing which the western tribes of the 
northern continent were almost unvis- 
ited, while in the south the Europeans 
effected their conquest, and establish- 
ed influences which rapidly spread 


northward, and powerfully affected 
many tribes before more conscientious 
This 
is well illustrated in the effect which 


observers came to study them. 
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the introduction of the horse by the 


Spaniards had upon them. Many 
tribes made their first appearance to 
European eyes as bold and well- 


mounted hunters, obtaining an easy 
subsistence by a life of chase which 
was almost idyllic in its wild freedom. 
But itiscertain that this particular char- 
ucter must have been taken on only 
after the Spanish conquest of Mexico; 
and what these Indians when 
they had no beast of burden but the 
when they hunted on foot, and 
when subsistence was obtained far less 
easily, and they suffered all the rigors 
of a swiftly fluctuating supply of pro- 
visions, we shall never know. As be- 
fore said, their traditions tell us noth- 
ing, und it is very possible that the 


were 


dog 


pe) 


miraculous personages to whom some 
of them ascribe their origin may have 
been the first men on horseback who 
Of other alter- 
ations which contact with white 
have worked in their social economy— 
alterations affecting their mode of 
burying the dead, curing the sick, and 


appeared to the tribe. 
men 


similar deeply characteristic eustoms— 
and of the debasing effect which the 
advent of a rich, lustful, and unseru- 
pulous horde of wanderers has had 
upon their morality, we will say noth- 
ing. Even these few hints are enough 
to show why it is that the aboriginal 
Indian, the Indian of the ages ante- 


rior to Cortez, is a creature about 


whom we shall probably never dis- , 


cover the truth. 

We have intimated that it is possi- 
ble that our present conception of the 
Indian tribes as a vast congeries of 
unconnected families may be due to 
lack of information, and in this view 
it is interesting to examine the sources 
from which Mr. Baneroft has gather- 
ed the details for this great work. It 
is an old assertion that the only com- 
plete collection of works relating to 
America is to be found in the British 
Museum; but Mr. Bancroft informs us 
that he possesses seventeen thousand 
volumes in which something is told 
about this country. For fifteen years 


he has given himself to the task of in- 
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dexing this collection, in which work 
ten or twelve 
forty or fifty 
were prepared 


he has been aided by 
assistants. Selecting 
leading subjects, cards 
wiich classified the references under 


those heads, and these cards were 
then arranged in proper order. When 


the work of compilation began, copy- 
ists extracted the material for the first 
volume from its widely scattered re- 
positories. This system is certainly 
a valuable one for the collection of 
mere facts, and Mr. Bancroft’s read- 
ers will be obliged to him for his cir- 
cumspect explanation of the method 
by which an army of straggling ob- 
servations was sought out in its 
thousind hiding-places, and massed 
for effective use. But this alone will 
2a book. This is the 
chianism of reference only, and the 
value of the work depends upon the 
way in which it is used. 

As the result of this system we have 
which 
metical method of proof is used with 
unusual frequency, and we think that 
mode of 


pot make me- 


a historical work in the arith- 


this is a case in which this 
analyzing evidence is worthy of more 
than If eight 
travellers of average intelligence were 


ordinary confidence. 
to cali on President Grant in the same 
day, and five of them were to report that 
the principal subject of his thoughts 
is the “third term,” and the 
three were to be convinced that 


5 


other 
his 
meditations are almost entirely given 
to the * Southern question,” we should 
not feel that five men, strangers to him, 
would have any better access to his 
private ruminations than three others 
uiso strangers; for the diplomacy of a 
statesman and the intentions of a gen- 
ernl are not subjects which can be 
proved by a majority of witnesses. 
But such questions never perplexed 
the curiosity of travellers in the West. 
From first to last it is the deeds and 
habits of the Indians that are described, 
and on such topics arithmetical proof 
That some resort of the 
kind is necessary is 
from the contradictory evidence of eye- 
witnesses, which Mr. Bancroft always 


is admissible. 
sufficiently plain 
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faithfully presents in a_ foot-note. 
When to this mode of proof is added a 
proper deference to recognized author- 
ities, and to those writers whose works 
bear internal evidence of thorough- 
ness and care, we have the basis for a 
compilation like that before us. But 
though facts and details of daily life 
form the greater part of what can 
be gathered from the history of sav- 
ages, these are not by any means all. 
History-making has its epochs, and 
the characteristic of the present epoch 
is the effort to construct the history of 
those races which called * pre- 
historic.” For this work there are 
two sources of information, one being 


are 


the actual remains of those races, the 
stone and the 
ruins of lake dwellings, and the like. 
‘The other is the study of existing sav- 
nee races, from 
thing may be inferred concerning the 
development of people who have left 
so little trace of their existence. In 
this light the work of Mr. Bancroft 
has the greatest importance; and if all 
things were favorable, it might easily, 
from the great extent of his resources, 
be the mostuseful production of its kind. 

That it will reach so high an emi- 
nence is doubtful. Many of the cus- 
tems described will connect the wild 
tribes with other races scattered over 
But in reading the 
beok we miss those salient points which 
serve to clearly mark the position of 2 
race. Mr. Bancroft 
nuthorities well, but those authorities 
fail him when he would carry his ex- 
uiuination into those questions which 


bronze implements, 


whose habits some- 


the whole globe. 


has collated his 


:re the most significant. He seems to 
us to have gained in his protracted 
study of the Indian tribes much higher 
ideas of their development than his 
account of them will bear out. He 
acknowledges that no tribe has taken 
kindly to civilization in any form, but 
he appears to think that if the Indian 
had been left to develop by himself, 
and to foster those traits which were 
fitted for improvement under the pe- 
culiar conditions of his environment, 
he would not only have civilized him- 
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** Left 


self, but have done so rapidly. 
aloue,” he says, ‘the nations of Amer- 
ica might have unfolded into as bright 


a civilization as that of Europe. They 
were already well advanced, and still 
rapidly advancing toward it when 
they were so mercilessly 
down.” In this opinion he differs 
from other sound thinkers, and in this 
case numerical proof is not convine- 
ing. In spite of our author’s larger 
opportunities for ascertaining the 
truth, we hardly think his opinions on 
this subject will find many adherents. 

But however we may differ from 
the author in questions of theoretical 
sociology, it is certain that he has pro- 
duced a valuable and 
book, which will be new to most read- 
ers in spite of the fact that it is a com- 
pilation, which is written with the 
greatest attention to correctness, and 


stricken 


entertaining 


engages our respect and confidence on 
every page. Somewhat 
verity in style and some alterations 
but 
would not be worth mentioning were 
it not for the important position which 
the work must occupy in American 
literature. Mr. Bancroft is the 
torian for whom have all 
looking, and we may count ourselves 


greater se- 


in language are needed, these 


his- 
we been 
fortunate in finding him so worthy of 
his task. If the story of the tribes is 
defective in many points, it is some- 
thing to have the exact nature of the 
defects known. 
great work is the summary of more 
than two centuries of observation, it 


Though our author’s 


his 
preface that he hoped it would be- 
come, a new basis from 
accurate knowledge may be develop- 
ed. Changed as are the conditions of 
the tribes, much can still be ‘learned 
The surveys prosecuted 
by the Government in the West are 
every year opening unexpected sources 
of information, and if Mr. Bancroft’s 
work is comparable toa skeleton rather 
than to the full rounded form, the 
basis is there on which succeeding 
discoveries may be rapidly and accur- 
ately placed. 


may become, as he intimates in 


which more 


about them. 





SOUTHWARD! 


gene ye the trumpeting, in middle air? 

7 The brave gray birds are flying to the South. 

For the stern frost hath shut the fair nooks where 
They nestled through the fiery summer's drouth! 

The skies are dark, and icy all the sedge 
That fringes each bright inlet’s sheltering shore ; 

Where wild flowers bloomed shoots by the noiseless sledge, 
And through the snow-clad pines the north winds roar! 

No gambols now amid the shining surge 
That broad Penobscot tosses round Castine, 

Nor where their foamy way like coursers urge 
The rapids of Lachine! 

How happy were they, in the new dominions, 
Beyond the woods of Maine; 

Sweeping along, upon their powerful pinions, 
O’er river, creek, and plain! 

Loud rang their cheery notes at dawn of morning— 
How calm their rest at noon— 

How gay their gathering groups, beneath the adorning 
Of the full barvest moon! 

But when the days grew short, and o’or the waters 
The boreal blasts blew cold, 

There were grave councils held within their quarters, 
And flutterings manifold! 

In conclave solemn—southward was the order— 
Through the sharp, lowering air, 

With leader sage, like some old feudal warder, 
In martial guise they fare! 

The curious, clamorous cohort, slowly sailing, 
In such symmetric shape, 

With gleeful voices clear will soon be hailing 
Some sunny Southern cape! 

Soon will they brood contented, where old ocean 
Laves the Virginian realm, 

Or where, near Hatteras wild, with anxious motion, 
The seaman shifts his helm! 

By Albemarle or Pamlico, where, dreaming, 
Floats the luxurious duck, 

Or where the sunlight warm all day is streaming 
O’er ancient Currituck! 

Thus, till the coming of the sweet spring weather, 
The wintry tempests o'er, 

They'll keep their cozy colonies together, 
And then hie back once more. 

Gladly we'll greet them, as they northward steer, 

And their soft trurapeting again we hear! 

Wa. W. Morvanp. 
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T was with no little satisfaction we 
learned that the peculiar-looking 
gentleman, whose magnificent jewels 
had absorbed our attention at table 
@héte for a couple of days, was the ce- 
lebrity, somewhat passé but genuine, 

D. BD. Home, the spiritualist. 

We had been puzzled in regard to 
the unknown’s nationality, always the 
first point to be settled at a foreign ta- 
ble by the self-constituted jury of regu- 
Jar boarders. How often in this same 
jury develops a talent which would 
deserve honorary mention in a detec- 
tive police force! 

Even your travelled young Miss—an 
American, be it understood—will take 
in the situation at a glance, as newly- 
arrived parties are ushered into the 
large dining-room, and proceed, usual- 
ly with a slightly embarrassed air, to 


take possession of seats allotted by the 


blandly smiling head waiter. Her 
mental comments run about in this 
wise: 


* Those at the foot of the table must 
be Americans—her over-dress is very 
idea for my gray 
Roman tie—just from Italy— 
been at 


tuble Whote! 


stylish—there’s an 
silk! 
Naples—her new corals at 
Yes, 
they 


ever looking at each other. 


that is her husband 
of course; exchange remarks 
without 
The other is a friend; she isall smiles 


for 


nicer American gentlemen are 


him—he’s splendid—how much 
than 
all the rest—hope he’ll come in the 
salon to-night! 
site—English—mother and dauelhters 
—everlasting black silk and white cot- 
ton 
they did their hair properly! 
handsome 


Those people oppo- 


lace—girls would be pretty if 
What a 
gentleman! Foreigner— 
too tall for a Frenchman—has the air 
of x Russian. I must watch him when 
he comes to fish and vegetables!” 
jury 
Miss Flippancy leaves off. They ana- 
6 


A competent where 


begins 
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lyze expression, bearing, 


manner, 
tone of voice, and decide to a nicety 


title, profession, age, antecedents—in 
short, ticket und pigeon-hole the un- 
conscious subject, and have him snug- 
ly disposed of in the Social Bureau, 
before the dinner is at xan end. 

In Mr. Home’s case, however, testi- 
mony The first 
impression, found by comparison to 


was contradictory. 


be universal, was, ‘* What 


What 


2 splendid 


solitaire! a tangle of brown 


hair!” 

Impossible to establish national iden- 
tity therefrom. 

He was of medium height; his face 
was winning and interesting, for the 
kindliest blue eyes, flashing with fun 
at a droll remark, met your glance 
with the frankness of a child 
thetic 
was an Anglo-Saxon soul that looked 


sympa- 
eyes which made one sure it 
through them; the face was pale, with 
an expression of much-endured suffer- 
ing about the mouth, which was half 
concenled by asheavy xuburn mous- 
tache; above the forehead, which, in 
harmony with the delicate features, 
was not too prominent, towered snd 


tangled and gloried a hopeless mass 


g 
of wavy brown hair, not glossy, but 
Seotchy. But the 
the man after all 
On the third finger 
of his left hand he wore an enormous 


rough, nervous, 


feature of 


wis his jewels. 


s:lient 


solitaire, which flashed imperial splen- 


dors with every movement; above 


that a sapphire of enormous size; on 
the other hand was a large yellow dia- 
mond, and a superb ruby set in bril- 
liants. 

He had a beautiful little wife, who 
looked French or Italian; a brunette, 
rather languishing than sparkling, but 
With he 
spoke only French; with their vis-a-vis 
at table they both spoke Russian; he 
chatted in the 
occasion required ; and when we heard 


very charming. his wife 


German or Italian as 
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his English we could not decide if he 
were a native of England or the Uni- 
ted States. 

Was lie a prince incog—he was too 
thoroughly «a gentleman to be an ad- 
venturer—or who was he? 

Meantime he chatted and told sto- 
ries, and seemed’ to know by heart 
Europe and America—all people and 
all places. 

But spiritualistic light is not to be 
hidden under a bushel, even though 
the apostle be as unassuming and un- 
obtrusive as Mr. Home really is. 

By the way, his name is pronounced 
Hume, though written with an ‘*o.” 

It will surely be no indiscretion to 
touch the family history of one who 
has in a certain sense become a pub- 
lic man, and the short, sad story con- 
nected with this old Seotech name will 
interest the render as it did the wri- 
ter. 

The grandfather of the present Lord 
Hume and of Mr. Home 
wild young fellow who made love to 
and earried off a young girl from 
boarding-school, whose extreme youth 
and beauty were all her dower. They 


was once 


were married privately, and in due 
time arrived a son and heir to estates 
und title. The young father was so 
delighted with his boy, that he im- 
petuously told his fair child-wife he 
should take steps immediately to le- 
gitimize his child—that their marriage- 
hievcl farce! The 
shock of this discovery was fatal to 
she did not live 


service been but a 
the poor voung thing; 
to see justice done her child, and jus- 
tice never was done him. He grew 
up to see another fill the place by 
a bitter, morose, un- 


That man was D. D. 


right his own 


happy moan. 
Hlome’s father. 
When it 
bone fide great medium 
midst, it brought out national charac- 
teristics test. The 
Americans were all anxious to have a 


the 


our 


that 
was in 


became known 


like a chemical 
séance; they looked upon the new ar- 
rival as a special providence, by means 
of which they could satisfactorily test 
this much vexed question. 
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An Trish ill- 


concealed terrors, and were avowedly 


purty were prey to 


uncomfortable whenever Mr. Home 
wis in the room. A giant Italian, 


who might have posed as Goliath to 
Mr. Home’s David, avowed to some 
one who was canvassing for a séance, 
that some of his friends had 
frightened nearly out of their senses by 
the manifestations on such an 
sion, and nothing would tempt him to 
place himself in a like situation. The 
Russians were anxious for any sensa- 


been 


occa- 


tion; the English were not proof 
against Mr. Home's amiability, but 
rigidly discountenanced séances. It 


was long enough, however, before we 
had one. 

Mr. Home is an invalid, suffering 
from the effects of a stroke of paralysis, 
which was pronounced at the time— 
two years ago—a hopeless case by the 
best physicians in Paris. It is noticea- 
ble when he waiks, and he is able to 
write only with difficulty ; otherwise no 
paralytic traces are perceptible. His 
good nature is limitless, his patience 
more than How, day 
after day, we assailed him with ques- 
tions! lying in wait for him at the 
brenkfast-table, when he used to come 
in about half-past nine, bringing his 
plate of meat-bonbons with the air of 
a martyr. To the allotted 
portion of that beef was his dreaded 
trial of the day. 

But his patience never wearied. In 


exemplary. 


swallow 


the salon a cirele of curious question- 
ers always greeted lis 
afier breakfast, to 


good-natured explanations 


appearance 
whom he 
without 


rive 


end. 

“Mr. Home, is it true that you were 
carried out of a window sixty feet 
from the ground?” 

** Will you not please tell us about 
the first séance of Napoleon and Eu- 
génie?” 

‘Do you see spirits in the room 
when we are all here? ” 

**What opinion did the Pope ex- 
press in his interviews with you?” 

* What is the sensation when one is 
touched by the spirit-hands? ” 
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Tt was delightful to draw from the 
fountain-head such satisfaction as is 
upon this 
abused, little-understood subject of 
spirit manifestations. 

Mr. Home is an inveterate bésique 
player. Before luncheon the besique- 
box «appeared, and he played often the 
whole day and evening. No more 
Conversation with 


possible curious, muclhi- 


questioning then. 
him at that time 
fashion: 

‘Mr. Home, have you seen the ac- 
count in this morning’s paper of Fos- 


would be after this 


ter’s wonderful doings? ” 

“N-n-n-o! Four kings—eighty— 
royal marriage—forty—have you de- 
clared queens? ” 

“Mr. Home, here is the name of 
your friend Lord Dunrayan, arrived in 
Southampton!” 

“Yes? Just come here and look at 
my hand! Obliged to break a 
quence! Now I don’t often play in 
this way, but if yow li watch the game 
for a moment, you will see why I do 
it.” 

An Trish lady, who at first often 
played with him, finally abjured the 
game entirely, and declared to us con- 


se- 


fidentially, ‘“‘she was sure he saw 
through the backs of the cards.” 

It was her sister who exclaimed one 
day very Mr. 
Home was not present—* It was all 


indignantly—when 


very well so long as he kept the spir- 
its in his own room; but now that he 
has let them loose over the house it is 
really too much.” She emphatically 
averred that they heard rappings in 
their room every night. Unfortunate- 
ly for the testimony against the truant 
spirits, we had already been entertain- 
ed by a lady’s account, who roomed 
next the Irish ladies, of the exclama- 
tions she could not help overhearing 
at night, as she hung her dress against 
tle dividing partition; if the buttons 
came in contact with the wall, she im- 
mediately heard from the other side 
the excited asseverations of the eldest 
Miss C «There! there! I hear 
them The knocks were so 
loud!” 





« . j ! 
again. 
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But Mr. Home heard with a deaf 
ear all insinuations on the part of his 
fellow-boarders in regard to a sitting. 
We might state and reiterate with all 
possible blandishments, or with most 
apparent innocence of any design, the 
fact that we would like of all things to 
assist at a séance; that we lad a great 
desire to investigate the subject, being 
open to conviction; and like declara- 


tions. The personal points of these 
general shafts must have been turned 
aside by spirit-hands; at any rate 


they never touched him, and his reply 
to these indirect petitions would be: 
“Mr. G—, don’t you want 2 game 
of bésique?” or, with the expression 
of a connoisseur, ‘* Mrs. W——, was 
My wife is out 
of patience with her dressmaker, and 


that dress made here? 


I think she would like to try yours.” 
Ilow pretty she is—that little Rus- 
sian lady, with all her girlish ways, 
who speaks no English, and naively 
writes her name Julie D. D. Home, 
because when she took **Dan’s " hame, 
she took it all. Mr. Home 
ried for the second time in the 


has mar- 
Rus- 
sian nobility. The family name of 
his first wife gleams a star of the first 
magnitude in the circle of the imperi- 
al court at St. Petersburg. If Ameri- 
can readers would like to know how a 
foreign prince lives abroad, and how 
Mr. Home, the young Scotch-Ameri- 
ean, found his wife, we recommend 
them the first volume of “ Alexander 
Dumas’s Travels in Russia,” who ne- 
companied the family to St. Peters- 
burg to act as groomsman at the wed- 

g, and who gives plenty of chat in 
regard to the young medium’s won- 
derful doings. 

It was a happy but brief union; in 
three years Mr. Home was a widower 
with an infant boy. Sacha (the Rus- 
sian diminutive for Alexander) is now 
a fine lad of fourteen, studying at Ge- 
neva; endowed with an excess of intel- 
lectual activity, a fine, nervous face, 
keen talent for 


sensibilities, a rare 


drawing; and his father thinks he in- 
herits his own peculiar gifts of clair- 
voyance 


and mediumship, but will 
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not allow him to exercise them. He 
does not wish Sacha ‘to have any- 
thing to do with it,” because the boy 
will be happier if he grows up in the 
normal condition of humanity. 

We forget, or perhaps never realize, 
how painful it must often be to a sen- 
sitive organization, this reputation of 
being something which no one under- 
stands, which more than half the world 
suspect. It is ne uncommon thing for 
persons to leave the room when Mr. 
Home enters it; others draw back in 
fright when they learn his name, and 
some tell him they believe he is the 
devil! 

But though our séance was unat- 
tainable, for reasons which we under- 
stood later, Mr. Home’s good nature 
and remarkable talent for reading and 
recitation gave us many an evening's 
His pro- 
fession, when he has been dependent 
on his own efforts for support, is that 
He has remarka- 


pleasure and amusement. 


of giving readings. 
ble dramatic power, and his talent for 
mimicry is fairly genius. Never a 
dry eye listened to the pathos of the 
* Young Gray Head,” and perhaps a 
moment after we were convulsed by 
the appearance of his inimitable 
* Widow Bedott,” who had a touch of 
*rhumaticks,” from * them bises.” 
Whoever has witnessed his repre- 
sentation of London Penny Readings 
will from henceforth say of all funny 
things said or done, nothing can attain 
the sublime ridiculousness of Home’s 
“Charge of the Light Brigade.” His 
facial under wonderful 
control; thus, in the rapidity with 


muscles are 


which he assumes the expression of 
different characters, forming the effec- 


tiveness of his personations. Another 
entertaining gift is what he calls 


“crooning.” Seated at the piano, he 
half recites, half chants old ballads, 
sweet little bits of poetry, waifs from 
all languages, to a soft improvised ac- 
companiment. 

A sunny temperament and a desire 
to give pleasure to others are rarely 
masculine endowments in the same 
degree as possessed by Mr. Home. 
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After a sleepless night of acute suffer- 
ing his presence was as cheery, his 
perennial fount of stories as mirth-in- 
spiring, his thought for the comfort of 
others as considerate as if he were no 
invalid, and had never known pzin. 
An incident which will testi- 
mony to his kindness of heart was the 


bear 


means of procuring the writer the 
pleasure of seeing his collection of 
jewels, probably the most elegant in 
the possession of any private gentle- 
man in Europe. Ata game of bésique 
one day some bantering remark taken 
au serieux wounded the feelings of his 
opponent, an English girl who was 


rather peculiar, not prepossessing, and 


alinost a stranger. Perhaps no one 
else at that time would have thouelit 
of taking much pains to conciliate her 
annoyance of the moment; but Mr. 
Ilome was not satisfied with making 
When in 


the evening the young lady was ab- 


verbal amends at the time. 


sent from table @hoéte by reason of a 
headache, Mr. Home begged the writer 
to induce her to come down to a cup 
of Russian tea in their room. 
tea, be it said in parenthesis, 
it, or 2 little 


“*Cara- 
van” 
with a slice of lemon in 
rum, or both—under which treatment, 
no milk and plenty of sugar—muakes 
one almost sigh to bea Russian, among 
whom this delectable beverage is milk 
for babes, and meat for strong men 
On the oceasion of this particular eup 
of ten, whose aroma was the more del- 
icate from the 
dainty fingers of our charming host- 
ess, when the tea-tray had been re- 
moved, Mr. Home, saying to the in- 


being prepared by 


jured young lady, “I heard you re- 
mark to a friend you would like to see 
my collection of jewels, and it gives 
me great pleasure to gratify your de- 
produced his 
tray after tray came to the surface, 
and their glittering contents scarcely 
found space on the large, round centre- 
table. A detailed description of them 
would make a long and interesting ar- 
ticle, but space forbids my giving the 
brilliant subject more than passing 
notice at present. 


sire,” “strong box;” 
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The finest stone of the collection is a 
dixmond—a solitaire ring—worth twen- 
ty-five hundred dollars, the wedding 
gift of the Emperor of Russia on the 
occasion of Mr. Home’s first marriage. 
He has also from the Czar a superb sap- 
phire ring, numerous diamonds form- 
ing a complete set of buttons, sleeve, 
shirt, and vest buttons—design, stones 
set us Greek cross in black enamel—a 
very large emerald which Madame 
has ina bracelet, a yellow diamond 
ring, and other stones whose lustre is 
ouly eclipsed by the royal beauty of 
the larger ones. There is a large sin- 
gle pearl ring from the Emperor of 
Germany, many beautiful jewels from 
Napoleon and Eugénie. A very re- 
markable black pearl pin was the gift 
“of the exiled ex-Empress a year ago, 
The most 
splendid opal the writer has ever seen 


at the birth of their baby. 


—set in diamonds as a searf pin—the 
gift of « Belgian prince—had_ been 
brought from the East by this prince 
in obedience to the desire of his fa- 
ther, who gave him an enormeus sum 
of money to be expended for the finest 
opal and emerald he could obtain in 
all the Orient; this was the opal; an- 
other, of great beauty, had been found 
in one of the Pyramids, sent to Con- 
stuntinople, where from the posses- 
sion of a Turkish courtier it passed to 
the ownership of a French noble, who 
presented it to Mr. Home. 
another complete set of buttons as be- 


There was 


fore enumerated; the design a star in 
diamonds on black enamel, the star 
the full size of the button; 
such set of pale coral, with diamond 
centres; a long gold chain whose fine 
links were interspersed with pearls; a 
turquoise, the size of a dime, of ex- 
quisite color, set in diamonds as a scarf 
pin; magnificent amethysts set for Ma- 
dame; a large diamond star with 
black pearl in the for her 
hair—such are some of the most strik- 


nnother 


centre, 


ing contents of that rare jewel box, 
but it is injustice to all that remains 
unmentioned to have attempted a de- 
scription of any portion of its bril- 
liancy. 
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Mr. Home gave us one evening a 
short lecture on spiritualism, which, 
if not very satisfuctory, was prompt- 
ed by his good will, and inspired by 
all the knowledge he actually possess- 
es of the subject. This latter, 
duced to written formula, amounts to 
but little, but as hg is spiritualism’s 


re- 


greatest apostle, his testimony is of 


weight to believers, of interest to 
The 
notes that evening, as the quotations 
from Scripture and the proofs from 


non-believers. writer made no 


history were the same old arguments 
which supporters of the theory have 
The many 
interesting incidents from his own ex- 


used these twenty yeurs. 


perience which illustrated the whole 
are already told in his books; but per- 
haps a summing up of the actual in- 
formation the writer has gleaned from 
many with the 


conversations great 


medium will be of interest to the 
render. 
Mr. Home declares that belief in 


spiritualism is by no means a religious 
belief, and has nothing to do with a 
man’s religious faith. 

fact that 
circumstances the spirits of those who 


It is simply nd- 
mission of the under certain 
have passed away can and do com- 
municate with us. He says they are 
not allowed to teach us, to foretell the 
future, because we would depend too 
much on them, and God. 
When he was 2 lad used to seek 
advice of the spirits in many triv- 


less 


on 
he 


ial matters, and he was repeatedly 
told that his reason was given him for 
his guide; he was to consult that, and 
not for warning and counsel 
from the spirit world. 

During the before-mentioned lec- 


look 


ture an old gentleman, an estimably 
active Baptist, who walks and desires 
all about him to follow in the straight 
and narrow way, asked: ‘* Mr. Home, 
do you believe that Jesus Christ died 
for sinners, and that by faith in Him 
alone we are to be saved? ” 

os] 


equally significant was his reply when 


do, sir! he answered; and 


this same questioner said : 


“Well, Mr. Home, I’ve heard a 
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great many spiritunlists talk, but I 
never yet saw one that acknowledged 
the of the 
who believed in the inspiration of the 


resurrection Saviour, or 
Scriptures.” 

«Then look at me, sir!” emphatical- 
ly answered Mr. Home. 

He does not pretend to explain this 
power of mediumship. It is like the 
gift of a talent for 
painting. Why Iam nota Raphael and 
The sci- 


fine voice or a 


you a Patti, he cannot tell. 
ence of spiritual manifestations is sub- 
ject to certain natural laws as yet not 
understood. Much depends on the at- 
mosphere; sometimes the finest wea- 
ther is most unfavorable for manifest- 
ations. He is told not to hold a sé- 
ance in wn upper story, if it be possi- 
ble to occupy « room on the ground 
floor; for the same reason the strong- 
est rappings are heard on the floor, 
and the oftener 
grasp the knees than make their pres- 
ence felt above the level of the table: 


mysterious hands 


the denser air is a necessary medium. 
As to the appearances—which are gen- 
erally visible in some form at Mr. 
Home’s seances—when the full figure 
is seen it seems, not to walk but to 
glide; there is usually quite a space 
between it and the ground; it—the fig- 
ure—is partially transparent: oftener 
only the head and shoulders are ap- 
parent; then half-enveloped in a sort 
of mist; the most frequent of such 
manifestations the 
They are seen quite like the natural 
hand in color, and equally warm to 
the touch; apparently firm in sub- 
stance, but when clasped—there is 
nothing there! The figures some- 
times speak with audible voices. The 
tone is husky and rather painful to the 
ear, as if it cost them effort, 
though they say this is not the case. 

Mr. Home charges those who would 
investigate the subject of spiritualism 
to exercise the greatest care in the 

He sys 
} 


human being attracts to him or her- 


are hands only. 


erreat 


choice of a medium. every 
self, asin this world so in the spirit 
land, sympathetic companions; that 
we are invisibly surrounded by those 
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who are like ourselves, and mediums 
therefore are under the influence of 
those who are drawn to them by like- 
ness of character. In this way he ne- 
counts for the much injury done spir- 
itualism through the communications 
of lying spirits, and the moral, or im- 
moral, social influence of many medi- 


ums. This is no gift for tratlic. <Ac- 
cording to him, sv soon as one de- 


grades his oflice to a money-making 
business, so soon evil spirits have con- 
trol of that mind. It is unnecessary 
to state that Mr. Home has never re 
ceived a penny for his séances. 

If the most indulgent reader is im 
patiently wondering why the narrator 
does not come to the point and relate 
the marvels of a séance, he must re- 
member that we waited with far more. 
impatience days and weeks, until the 
winter having driven 


fi es 


Ply 
of our travellers to seek the sun be- 
yond the Alps, we were reduced to 
the requisite numbers and harmony 
for slow admission into the magie cir- 
Mr. Home never permits more 


They 


cle, 
than seven to assist at a silting. 
were held during the evening, but 
that merely for convenience, the pow- 
er being the same during the day. 
The room is always well lighted; he 
is no friend of manifestations in the 
The not 


to give x detailed account of any one 


dark. writer does propose 
séance—for the modus operandi is fa- 
miliar in these days to all—but to re- 
late what seemed most striking in the 
irst the 
conviction 


sittings. F 
the 
universally held by those who for any 


course of several 
reader should necept 
length of time come in social contact 
with Mr. Home—that is, 
and single-heartedness 
which he believes in the spiritual ori- 
gin of the manifestations. He is no 
philosopher, no reasoner; he cannot 


of the sin- 


cerity with 


argue; he does not even draw infer- 
ences. Iimpressionable as a woman, 
with the undoubting faith of a child, 
he manifestations as a 
part of his existence. His 
mother had the gift of second sieht,” 


as had her family before her, and he 


receives the 
natural 
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has exercised this mysterious power 
since his earliest childhood. 


II. 


It is so difficult for the public mind, 
and even the individual, to divest it- 
self of the popular prejudice which 
knows no difference in the so-called 
minifestations between the inexplica- 
ble and the spurious, but stamps all 
alike xs humbug, that it is almost im- 
possible for the impartial narrator to 
obtain a fair hearing. Either one is 
pitied for having become the easy 
dupe of clairvoyant jugglery, or one 
is set down as a Jesuitical spiritualist 
trying to proselyte, under the guileless 


smile and innocent mien of a com- 
pletely disinterested observer. The 
writer labors, too, under this disad- 


vantage, that a narration of this kind 
different the 
minds of different readers: all would 
like their curiosity gratified, and it 
may be something will be uninten- 
tionally omitted which would have 
been just the satisfactory point to cer- 
tain The reader must 
member that this article does not ad- 
vocate a system, nor propagate doc- 


suveests 


questions to 


minds. re- 


trine, nor seek supporters; it simply 
sets forth certain facts as they came 
under the writer’s observation. 

Mr. Home 


wis 


The first séanece which 
the hotel 
was afterward invariable, in his own 


accorded in held, as 


room. Our number was seven, and 
the party being Russians and Ameri- 
cans, the communieations were given 
sometimes in French, sometimes in 
English. 

We had been invited for a * cup of 
tea” 


we had finished sipping the delicious 


about nine o'clock. Long before 
concoction we heard knoeckings in vari- 
ous parts of the room, which increased 
in number, and constantly changed 
position. It was very curious to the 
writer that the knocks varied 
sound. Over in the wall one heard a 
heavy, decisive rap, as if it were the 
hand of a powerful man; on one’s own 


so In 
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chair perhaps it was a gentle, quiet rap, 
and on the table one heard with per- 
fect distinctness wee little knockings, as 
if with the nails of. the tiniest child's 
hand. 

Is it supposed to be the hand of the 
communicating spirit which produces 
the rapping? It never occurred to the 
writer to ask, but one unconsciously 
When the 
servant had carried away the tea-tray 
Mr. Home bade us sit round the table— 


receives that impression. 


which was a very large mahogany 
centre-table—he being sure we should 
have communications. 

There was a woollen cover on the 
which 
everything else had been 


table, on stood two candles; 
removed, 
with the exception of some paper and 
a pencil, for the emergency of the al- 
phabet being called for. 

We all Inid our hands on the table, 
though Mr. Home said this was done 
not in order to concentrate power for 
the manifestation, but simply liad be- 
come usage, because it demonstrated 
that the sounds and motions were not 
produced by the hanes of those assist- 
ing. The first manifestations were in 
the tuble, as they seem always to he. 
It tipped this way and that, as if under 
magnetic influence, the strangest thing 
being that when it was balanced on 
one foot, at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, the candles stood their ground 
at that inclination as firmly as if they 
rested on terra firma. 

The first 
this tour de force, the writer involunta- 


time the table undertook 


rily put out her hand to eateh the ean- 
dies, but Mr. Home laughed, 
should be 


ever moved; and sure enough the pa- 


and said 


we not nervous; nothing 
per and pencil Jay as quietly on the 
cloth 


had the opportunity. 


as if nothing ever fell when it 
Mr. Home beg- 
ged those who wished it, to take a can- 
dle, and, placing ourselves on the floor, 
examine carefully the table, to be 
that 
were not the results of any collusion. 


morally certain its movements 
This we did to our own satisfaction, 
receiving at the same time a manifes- 


tation which created great merriment 
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—perhaps as much called forth by our 
astonished faces as by the sounds 
themselves. Mr. Home told us to call 
for any number of raps we wished, 
and every time they were given with 


droll promptness and emphasis, in the 


wood itself. 

The next experiment was with the 
weight of the table. Mr. Home bade 
us, one after another, ask to have the 
table made light, when it tipped under 
the hand again and again, without any 
personal effort. Then it was request- 
ed that it be made heavy, and thie 
force of no one of us could raise it a 
hair’s breadth—it was as if nailed to 
the floor. 
which Mr. Home said were usually 
shown those who attended a séance for 
the first time, the manifestations grew 


After these experiments, 


more serious. A strong cold current 
was felt passing over the backs of the 
hands, which signifies that the influ- 
ence is strong. 

Mr. Home’s chair was drawn back 
quite a distance from the cirele, and 
then Miss J-——, sitting next the writ- 
er, felta hand grasp the back of her 
chair, and she was drawn back in the 
direction of Mr. Home; after the lapse 
of a few moments, the same unknown 
power returned them in like manner 
to their places. 

The writer felt the spirit hands (but 
what else shall one call them?) grasp 
her arm and hand several times. Near- 
lv all the felt also this soft, 
warm, human touch many times, and 


others 


curiously enough, the gentlemen be- 
trayed more nervousness than the la- 
dies. Mr. Home says this is always 
the ease; that he has seen strone men 
unmanned, 
but he never saw a woninn give wiy. 


completely terrified and 


The alphabet was ealled for—five 
knocks is the signal for this, three for 
‘*yes,” two for “perhaps,” one for 
“no”—and some short message was 
given, Mr. Home beginning the al- 
phabet each time, and the raps coming 
with the reqnired letter. 

This operation is not so tedious as it 
would seem, for the medium has the 


clue to the word after the first two or 
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three letters, and when he names it 
correctly the three impatient little raps 
bid him goon; the word * God,” how- 
ever, the spirits never allow to be 
guessed, but insist always on spelling 
it out in full. 

Nothing remarkable was elicited in 
this manner, and soon Mr. Home drew 
back from the table, which movement 
known to be the premonitory 
symptom of a trance. Mme 
begged us not to watch him, but to 


was 
Home 


continue conversation, as observation 
disturbs the influence. We were often 
exutioned throughout the séance not 
to allow our thoughts to dwell t 
tensely on the subject, and also not to 


0 ing 


allow cheerful conversation to flag. 
Mr. Home a Jady 


and gentleman of the purty, so assum- 


soon addressed 


ing the peculiarities of the person 
sperking, that his friends identified 
him in an instant, and were deeply af- 
fected. 
ed given that evening for the sole pur- 
pose of identification. 

Nothing was said of any particular 
The theory that 


unconsciously 


All the communications seem- 


value beyond this. 
the medium 
the impression of what is passing in 


receives 


the minds of those near him was in 
terestingly refuted. 

Miss J said to the writer before 
entering the room: 

“If there is sucha thing as spirits 
returning to communicate with us, I 
am sure to-night of hearing from my 
aunt J—, whom I nursed through 
her long illness, and who has been 
dead two and a friend, too, 
will come who promised me once that 
if he died first, and there was an eter- 


nity, he would find some way of let- 


years 5 


ting me know it.” 

Mr. Home soon addressed Miss J-—— 
with the words: ‘** There is an old lady 
near you,” describing her appearance. 
“Tt is your aunt Helen.” Miss J—— 
shook her head. The medium reiter- 
ated the name, whereupon Miss J—— 
said: “1 Helen. 
There must be some mistake.” The 
was the name, 


never had an aunt 


medium ins‘sted that 


and then went on, ‘* And there is an- 
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other here too—a young lady whom 
you do not know, but your mother will 
remember. 
Her name is Miriam.” 

I must interrupt the recital here, to 
follow out this episode to the end. 
When Miss J related the events of 
the evening to her parents, they both 
exclaimed at the mention of the aunt, 
“What! have you forgotten your aunt 
IIelen?* Her mind had been so in- 
tent on the relative she had recently 
lost, that she had really forgotten the 
existence of the other. 

On hearing of the unknown Miriam, 
Mrs. J could not identify her at 
ull, and said, in her quiet, triumphant 
wiy, “There! 
Mr. Home invents names and people 
wfter his own fancy, and that it is all 
humbug!” 

But the next morning she startled 
us by saying suddenly, ‘Girls, I do 


She died many years ago. 








that just shows thiat 


remember Miriam now. She was the 
favorite stepdaughter of your grand- 
mother, and died when I was young.” 

Now comes the query: Upon what 
could the mind of the medium have 
seized thus to give to Miss J—— the 
names and descriptions of these per- 
sons, When her mind was altogether oc- 
cupied with another thought? 


The medium then addressed an 
American gentleman in the negro pa- 
tois, but for some time Mr. G—— 


thought it was a mistake, until the old 
‘* auntie” recalled several incidents of 
his youth, which brought again to 
mind the old slave of his boyhood’s 
home. One of us laughingly remark- 
ed it sounded like home to hear the 
negro dialect, when the medium said, 
in quite another tone, ** You must not 
think we spexk so now. I only did 
this to make myself known.” 

There 
nearly all of those present: to a lady in 
regard to her health; to a gentleman 
a touching appeal warning him of 


were remarks addressed to 


danger—that he was standing on the 
brink of a precipice, ete.—which a few 
of us well understood, knowing he had 
had an attack of delirium tremens a 
few days before. There seemed noth- 
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ing gained; nothing had really come 
to us through this personal contact of 
the two existences, except the con- 
sciousness of this otherwise inexplica- 
ble power, and the proofs, in these va- 
rious instances, which upset the theo- 
ry that the medium reflects the thoughts 
It is curious to note 
that at the famous séance given Saul 
by the medium of Endor, though he 
came an utter stranger to her, and she 


of those present. 


had no suspicion of his rank, as soon 
as she was in the trance and saw the 
spirit of Samuel, she cried, ** Why hast 
thou deceived me? Thou art Saul!” 
giving him thus, first of all, the proof 
of identification. 

At the second séanece a new feature 
Was introduced, that One 
of the ladies lent Mr. Home an accor- 
deon—he never has one of his own, 


of music. 


because, as he says, no one would be- 
lieve in its honesty—and most of the 
answers that evening were given on 
this insterd of rapping on the table. 
Mr. Home took the instrument by the 
foot, and held it thus 
suspended at his side, below the level 


inverted and 
of the table, his other hand resting on 
the table. 
play, without any visible acting pow- 


It began immediately to 


er. We saw the instrument contract 
and dilate, and the keys move exactly 
as usual, only no hand was to be seen. 
First we had the * Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” then ** Home Sweet Home”; and 
it is no effect of imagination, no exag- 
geration, no illusion, but the unani- 
mous declaration of all present, that 
we never had listened to such tones. 
The windy sound of the instrument 
was lost altogether; it was beautifully 
sweet, and the diminuendos were in- 
deseribable. One heard the notes dy- 
ing away in the distance so far, so 
soft, that one was not sure when they 
ceased to be andible. 

Rubenstein’s famous diminuendo in 
the * Turkish March ” is like the play- 
ing of a child compared with the ex- 
quisite finish and delicacy of that ef- 
fect produced without any visible in- 
strumentality. 

Mr. Home asked if they would not 
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play a prayer—lhie says they call them 
so—and the answer was, ‘ Perhaps.” 
They would have to go find some one 
to play, as there was no good musician 
present. 

There was a suspension of manifes- 
tations for then 
heard the quick three raps on the ac- 
cordeon, and they said they had brought 
Immediately the chords 


some minutes; we 


some 
began; it seemed an improvisation— 
It 


an choral—slow, sweet, sol- 


one, 


something unknown to any of us. 
was like 
emn—and faded away like the marvel- 
lous tones of the vox humana in the 
Freibourg organ, which seem to recede 
to the very heavens. 

This evening several communica- 
tions were given by the alphabet, and 
the designation of the necessary letter 
was given by a note on the instrument 
instead of the usual rap. Again the 
same peculiarity in regard to the name 
of Deity was noticeable. When the 
word **God” occurred it was slowly 
spelled, and the affirmation was each 
time a full, prolonged chord. 

Mr. Home says when he is in full 
power it is not at all necessary that he 
hold the instrument; that it is often 
played when lying at a distance from 
him, even in the night when he is 
asleep. 

One of these evenings I joined the 
circle with the sole idea of convincing 
myself in regard to the nature of these 
spirit hands, whose touch I felt, which 
were visible to some, for twice a hand 
had been visible in almost its entire 
size, on the opposite side of the table, 
The lady 
it 
peatedly, and those sitting near her 
testified to the perfect naturalness of 
the appearance. Seated at 
tance from Mr. Home, I expressed to 


but too low for me to see it 


whose mother’s it was, kissed re- 


some dis- 


him my great desire to take in my 
own one of those hunds with whose 
touch I was already familiar; so, in- 
stead of placing both hands on the ta- 
ble like the rest, I allowed one to rest 
in my lap, hid from view by the table 
cover. Mr. Home had cautioned us 
against making abrupt movements, 
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which disturb the influence; therefore 
I dared not grasp at the “ something ” 
which was as usual passing to and fro, 
often touching my hand, stroking it, 
but never grasping it. On expressing 
my impatience, Mr, Home said: 
“You must not fix your mind too 
intently on it, for that very intensity 
disturbs the influences, and hinders the 
spirits from acting, though they may 


be as anxious to manifest themselves 


as you are to have them.” 
He suggested I wrap a 
chief round my hand; perhaps it was 
a ‘*medium” they needed. I did so, 
but this did not further the matter in 
the least. Finally Mr. Home said, * 1 
wonder if they have sufficient power 


handker- 


to take the handkerchief from you and 
carry it to some one else?” Immedi- 
ately I felt the handkerchief being un- 
rolled from my hand, and drawn away 
just as if by ordinary human agency, 
and I had hardly said, ** It is gone!” 
whena lady sitting opposite the table 
was very brouad—eried, ** Qh, there is 


something coming in lap!” 
We saw the handkerchief appear, and 


it was pushed up to the level of the 


} 
up my 


table, the hand, whose movements we 
plainly distinguished, remaining cov- 
ered. ‘The hands of all present were 
at the time on the table, with the ex- 
ception of one of my own. It will be 
asked, sy Why did you not grasp iat the 
moving object in the instant it took the 
handkerchief? ” 

Because if one grasps vigorously 
these hands, so apparent to the eye, 
there is nothing there; because I knew 
the table, had examined it thoroughly 
witha light before the sénnece bewan;: 
Home’s on 


because Mr. hands were 


the table at an impossible distance 
from me; because I was morally con- 
vineed of his honor and sincerity; be- 
cause finally, I wanted to see whit 


would become of the handkerchief if I 
let it alone. 

The lady to whom it came placed it 
on the table, and Mr. Home then ask- 
ed, “* Have you sufficient power to car- 


ry it back to its owner?” 
Two raps answered, ‘Perhaps!’ 


’ 
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Mr. Home took it, held it under the ta- 
ble, in 2 moment “Te is 
gone.” Two seconds perhaps elapsed 
when I felt i¢ being put into my hand 
again: it was not simply laid there, 
but systematically “crammed” into 
my half-closed hand, till it was com- 
pletely lodged therein like a ball. 
What did it I cannot say. 
of touch testified it was a hand; 
eyes testified that it could not be the 
lind of any one of those persons form- 


and said, 


My sense 
my 


ing the circle. 
As already referred to in the former 
article, these “hands” are often com- 
pletely visible. 
At the house of a French lady, whose 
family very 
Mr. Home, most 


were held. 


was sympathetic with 


successful séances 
On two occasions a lady, 
in whose veracity the writer has the 
greatest contidence, brought home 
flowers which she had received during 
the séance, they being distributed from 
a vase on the table by two hands, per- 
fectly visible, which took the flowers 


from the bouquet and carried them sin- 
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gly to each person present. At one 


of these séances a daughter of the lady 
of the house, who had not lone sinee 
passed away, appeared and kissed her 
mother. Her face was clearly visible 
toallin the room. She appeared to 
hover above her mother, and the kiss 
was distinctly heard. 


The scientific tests to which Mr. 
Home has been subject are exceed- 
ingly interesting. That they have 


been to no purpose, except to the great 
purpose thus mutely to declare the in- 
ability of scientists to offer any theory 
in place of Mr. Home's, it is needless 
to say. 
investigation, with all the accompany- 
found 


The account of much of this 


ing dingrams, is to be in his 
* Incidents of My Life,” 

The writer cannot close this article 
without reiterating the caution of Mr. 
Hlome: 


the subject of spiritualism, you cannot 


“If you wish to investigate 


be too cnreful in your choice of « me- 
dium. Remember, ‘ Like seeks like,’ 
and mediums draw about them such 


spirits as are sympathetic with them.” 


WITH WORDS. 


wr words I greet thee for my heart ; 


And though to some they seem as naught, 
I feel that they are much to one 
Whose earnest friendship is not bought. 


And when I stretch my arms to thee, 
And when I place my hand in thine, 
Believe the utmost truth I feel 

That naught can shake this love of mine. 


’Tis lifted o’er the common things 
Of outward gilding, inward dust— 


A love that weareth friendship’s guise 
And crowns itself in perfect trust ; 


That looking out upon the world, 
Past all its fame, ambition, hate, 
Beholds beyond the friend who waits 


In silence at the outer gate: 


A postern, grown about by weeds— 
The weeds of Time, of woe and care— 
Some earthward bent by falling tears, 
Some dead, or withered by despair. 





. 


Esweratpa Boy te. 


































WHERE 


I. 


STRAIGHT 


a 


no 
sidewalk, 


street, 
narrow 


pave- 
A ment; 
grass growing on it; houses, of no par- 
ticular architecture, a hundred, fifty, 
twenty feet apart, then close together, 
then scattering again; green shutters, 
white paint; not enough paint, white- 
wash on the fences; not enough white- 
wash, fences rough and bare; then a 
little church, then a little rectory; a 
tree in the foreground, a hill in the 
distance—that was Walton. 

In the rectory was one cozy room. 
The plain, but 
books lined sunshine 
At a desk 
sut a young man of about twenty- 
eight. He had a forehead, 
dreamy gray eyes, clear-cut features, 
and black hair, which fell in one soft 
Opposite him 


furniture was 
the 


streamed in the windows. 


very 


wills, and 


large 


wave to his coat collar. 
by the window sat a lady of about 
thirty. Her his—with 
this difference, that in the man they 
were handsome, in the woman they 
were not. 
her lips 
glossy black hair was drawn smoothly 


features were 


Her eyes did not dream; 
closed very firmly; her 
into a simple knot at the back of her 
head. Beside her was « large mend- 
ing-basket; in her hand a gray stock- 
ing. Yes, this romantic young pastor 
wore stockings—and not that alone, 
he wore holes in them—and sadly off 
he would have been if this quiet, busy, 
patient woman had not been there to 
mend them. 

* Luke,” she said at last, “is Adam 
Clark a very funny commentator? ” 

He looked up from the large volume 
before him with a glance of blank 
wonder. 

“Oh, T thought he must be,” she 
added demurely; “you have been 
smiling so ever sjnce you sat down.” 

“T am not reading Adam Clark,” 
he said, and flushed slightly. 


IT ENDED. 





‘*Perhaps there is a pink note be- 
tween you and it.” 

‘* Exactly.” 

* The old one, 

“A new one—it just came to-day.’ 

“And, Luke, where do you expect 
all this to end? ” 

“End? I don’t expect anything. I 
hope it never will end. I 
why it should—TI like it just us it is.” 

* But these things always do end 


or 2 new one?” 


+ ] 


don’t 


see 


somewhere.” 

* Not always.” 

** As you like it.’ But what is she 
making you smile wbout? ” 

*Oh, it is the way she romances. 
Just hear this: 

*“*How inexpressibly delightful it 
must be to live in the country, away 
from the wearisome straight streets 
and stone houses, »way from the cold, 
meaningless etiquette, the follies, the 
think I 
see your little rectory nestling down 


shams of fashionable life. I 
among the great elms; the vine-cov- 
ered porch, where roses bloom in 
June, und the fairy queen of flowers, 
the morning glory, lingers, when au- 
tumin is in the air, and all the pride 


of summer faded. I see your broad 
hall—not such as we have in the city! 


all 


summer 


—the door standing wide open 


day long, inviting 


breeze, and in the coldest winter nev- 


every 


er closed against the poor and needy 
and the I see 
your library, too—quiet and peaceful, 


sorrowful stranger. 
green blinds, white matting, the fur- 
niture covered with delicate colored 
chintz, all cupids and flowers; your 
books in orderly rows on their shelves ; 
you ina huge, lazy arm-chair, a vol- 
' perfect coolness 
at 


ume in your hand: 
under the hottest July sun—and 
the first touch of autumn all transform- 
ed, the sunshine streaming in the bay- 
window, across tiers of plants on 
graceful stands, crimson carpet, rich 
dark furniture, a great wood fire blaz- 
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ing on the hearth, which, as the sun 
recedes and evening lowers, lights the 
whole room‘in its genial glow, while 
you, at the window, gaze alternately 
at it and the distant hill, behind which 
the sun is setting, and think of—of 
what?’?” 

‘Luke, that girl is in love with 
you!” 

“No, she isn’t. My unsophisticated 
sister, this is simply being refined and 
intellectual in young-lady fashion.” 

**She could never have written that, 
if she did not feel it.” 

“Tfshe felt anything about it, she 
would not have written it at all. It is 
just « pretty picture, full of good sug- 
her for it— 
he added, 


gestions, and I thank 
though it is a sareasm!” 
with a half bitter laugh, looking around 
the room. 

** Tow little know the 
hearts of women!” Clara ejaculated. 

** How little you women know each 
Luke replied. ‘ She 
is only amusing herself.” 

«Amusing herself! If it were that, 
Luke, you would not allow her to. I 
think when you chose your work in a 
place like this, you should have con- 
sidered 2 little her character and her 


you men 


other’s hearts!” 


liking.” 

“And what have her likings to do 
with my work? She would 
to read this little pink letter over half 
a dozen times, but I won’t. I've only 
rend it twice and a half, and now [I'm 


like me 


going to stop, clear her and it out of 
my mind, and go down and see Mrs. 
Ricketts. Poor soul, she is not for this 
world much longer. And whit to do 
with that baby of hers afterward is 
something of a question.” 

He got up, folded the little pink note, 


and put it into its envelope. Clara 
held out her hand entreatingly. 
“No,” he said with a laugh, “I 


don’t trust you,” and thrust it into his 
pocket. ‘ You women are so hard on 
each other—I believe you would throw 
it into the kitchen fire.” 

Clara looked hurt. ‘ Luke, I don’t 
think I should ever be hard on any 
woman you loved, or who loved you.” 
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‘Do be quiet about love! I tell 
you it is purely Platonic. Sis, you 
ought to learn Greek, and be more in- 
tellectual!” 

* Learn to call 

But I 
never thought you would be the man 
to trifle with a woman’s feelings. I 
think your profession, if nothing else, 
should hold you to a higher standard 
of conduct! ” 

*Oh, Clara!” he exclaimed in a 
pained tone; * how can you talk so! 


Greek—and learn 
things by the wrong names! 


Don't you know your own brother 
yet? Don’t you know that I 
reverend spooney luny, and that if 
there is anything soft, emotional, idi- 
otic to be done, I am the very one to 
do it? But I know positively that I 
eannot marry any one at 
I never think of it. I know too just 
as certainly that this little girl knows 
it, and is not dreaming of marrying 
The only question is, if I shall 
or shall not, in this dull, dreary, stu- 


mm oA 


present, so 


me, 


pid place, have the pleasure of her 
bright, fanciful little letters.” 

* But it is a dangerous pleasure.” 

“T think not—but if it is, only to 
me. I should trust that litthe woman 
to take care of herself under any cir- 
cumstances!” 

““She must be a queer specimen,” 
said Clara dryly. 

“She is; that’s why I admire her.” 
And then he went out. 
Three hours later. In the garden. 

* Clara, what on earth are you do- 
ing?” 

‘*Cannot you guess?” 

** No—not easily.” 

“T am taking a suggestion from the 
pink letter. 
thing lovely on earth, but you are go- 


You cannot have every- 


ing to have vines on your porch.” 

“Oh, what a good sister you are! 
Let me help.” 

“Well, then get on the step-ladder 
and fasten You are to 
have ‘the fairy queen of flowers’ 
this side; but I afraid 
queen is too expensive, unless I can 


these wires. 
on 


am the other 


get shoots from some of the neigh- 
bors.” 
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Lace curtains, sky-blue lambrequins ; 
lace qailt, sky-blue lining; white car- 
pet, covered with flowers; ‘sky-blue 
lounge, covered with cupids; draped 
big mirrors; wee little writing-desk— 
on 


mantel, covered with jimeracks; great 
that was somebody’s bed-room, 
top of Murray hill. 

On the lounge a little woman, in 
the softest of gray silks, fluted ruffles, 
sky-blue cravat, ponderous locket; 
golden curls, braids, puffs, all on top 
of her head; pale face, almost Grecian 
features, large thoughtful blue eyes; 
little hands, clasped on «a George Sand 
novel—tliat was Edith. 

Then a knock at the door. 

A very languid ** Come.” 

Enter a silver waiter, with one card 
on it. Edith looks at card, and says: 

“Say I 
ment.” 

‘Then she throws her novel on the 


will be down in one mo- 


lounge, jumps up, and goes to the 
great big mirror. She does not‘ prink” 
—everything is perfection. She sim- 
ply stands three seconds and looks 
nt the picture before her; then, with a 
self-satisfied smile, glides from the 
apartment. 

A fresecoed ceiling and a frescoed 
carpet; walls covered with pictures; 
satin upholstery, inlaid tables, a grand 
piano, bronzes and marble, great gilt- 
edged volumes, a few natural flowers 
—that was the parlor. 

By the window stood a young man. 
To look at the cut of his coat, and the 
style of the upholstery, he was not in 
his sphere. ‘To look at his fine head, 
and the Rosa Bonheur opposite him, 
and the beautiful open 
hand, he was just in his element. 

There was a rustle of silk on the 
stairs. He laid the volume down. 
The door opened noiselessly. A little 
sylph_ stood before him. Two tiny, 
soft white hands, glittering with dia- 
monds and amethysts, were stretched 


book in his 


out to greet him. 
“Oh, [am so glad you have come! 
burst 


” 


What a delightful surprise! 


WHERE IT ENDED. 
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from her lips eestatically. Then she 
sink back on the sofa, and, patting its 
cushions with her slender little fingers, 
sit down 


me, and let us have « good olid-fash- 


said: ** Come, here beside 


ioned talk. Ihave not seen a ration- 
al being to speak te since you went 
uway—iwo whole ngo—just 
think of it! f 


should have done without your letters.” 


yeors 
do not know what I 
Luke sat down silently. The warmth 
thrilled him 


hardly 


of the weleome with a 
knew 

IIe 
pressed his lips tight together, and 
with difficulty forced back the tear he 
But the blue 
were happy and 


emotion—he 


strange 


whether of pleasure or of pain. 


felt rising to his eyes, 


eves before him 
bright, a smile parted the coral lips, 
anid all that was needed to perfect the 
beauty of the faee—two roses—glowed 


on her cheeks. 


“And your letters,” he said soft- 
ly. “How can I ever tell you what 
they have been to me? every line, 
every word so dear, so precious 

** Now, don’t be sentimental! You 
know IL never could stand that!” and 


2 cloud darkened Edith’s brow. 

Luke laughed, ** What! as tyranni- 
cal us ever?” F 

**Of course I am—and more so too. 
Bat what are you doing here?” 

“Talking to you.” 

“Don't be stupid! I mean, what 
brought you to New York?” 

“A purely mercenary errand. My 
great-aunt died a few months ago, and 


left me the vast fortune of $1,500—and 
I have appeared to claim it.” 
“What a vast fortune! Whiy, it 


would not be enough to buy the rings 
on this one finger.” 

“And yet it is nearly four years 
salary to me.” 

“Really? Oh, what different lives 
we lead!” 

“T think we do.’ 

“That is, externally; internally we 
have perfect sympathy.” 

“But which is the real life?” 

“Both are. But I 
your aunt's dying should have brought 
you to New York.” 


, 


don’t see how 
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“No: it took me to Boston. I 
only here on my way back.” 

“ Just for fun?” 

“No, not just for fun. Thad a pur- 
pose in coming here—not to be sen- 
timental: I came on business.” 

“Oh!” 

**An unpleasant business, too, per- 
haps. But I don’t think Ill tell you 
about it,” he added gloomily. ‘I be- 
lieve it would bore you.” 

“Bore me! Doesn’teverything that 
concerns you interest me? Maybe I— 
or papa—could help you. Tell 
And her blue eyes glowed 
with earnest, innocent sympathy. 

Luke shook his head. 

‘Nonsense! I will know it. 


wm 


me 
about it.” 


Tell 
me—you must!” and almost, or per- 
haps quite unconsciously, her little 
white hand rested for a moment on 
his shoulder, 

Tt thrilled 
The dark 
look was gone in an instant. A beau- 
tiful lustre shone in his fine dark eyes, 
and lit up the whole of that noble coun- 
He spoke in the gentlest 


The touch was magical. 
through his whole frame. 


tenance, 
tone: 
*Twilltell you. You have received 
many letters from Walton: you know 
Nature did not go 
into one of her eestasies on that spot; 
for it. 
I have chosen 


whit the place is. 


neither has man done much 
Yet there is my work. 
it, for better or for worse. 
leave it.” 
“But you do not wish to leave it?” 
“No, I do not—and I will not. I 
wish you to understand that that much 
is fixed. But if I were to think of 
Walton being always to me just what 
it is now—no more—that would be 
misery!” 
She looked at him questioningly. 
He continued almost inaudibly : 
“There is a great void in my life. 
Nothing fills it. My work does not, 
my books do not. It was bitter turn- 
ing my buck on the refinement, eul- 
ture, the civilization of the nineteenth 


I cannot 


century, and going to a wilderness; 
but I feel now that not even these 
I suffer from it in 


could fill the void. 
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their midst. I am overpowered by the 
great necessity of the human heart— 
the necessity of—do you know what I 
mean?” 

‘Loving, I suppose,” she xnswered 
softly. 

“Yes, loving. And I ask myself 
over nnd over again, Is or is it not 
selfish? 
home of comfort and luxury to share 
And 
yet, when [ think that the love of one 


Can I ask any one to leave a 


mine, so poor and so. simple? 
being could make all the ills of my lot 
as nothing to me, could not my love 
possibly make half of those ills tolera- 
ble to another?” 

“Tt might.” 

* Might? 
could 


It ought to any one who 


know what my love is—the 
thousand thoughts, acts, words, looks 
of tenderness which rise wp within me 
—und die for lack of their object.” 

* You have a sister.” 


“ Yes- 


have 2 brother—does he 


the best of sisters. And you 
fulfil to you 
all life’s needs?” 

There was a dead silence. Then, in 
a tone strange to her, and which he 
himself scarce recognized for his own, 
he whispered : 

* Little Edith, what would you say 
if I had come here but for one purpose 
—to take you away with me?” 

“T would not go,” was the startled 
reply. 

He drew back. She remained fix- 
ed, like one frozen, in her corner of 
the sofa, her blue eyes wide open, gaz- 
Oh, how cold 
! Why will 
dark-eyed people never recognize it? 


ing at him steadily. 
how cold blue eyes are 


They worship in them the purity of 
angels; forgetting that angels are so 
pure because they are so passionless. 

“Not go?” he gasped. 

*“ No,” was the icy, firm reply. 

He turned his head to hide his emo- 
tion. He sprang up, walked hastily 
across the room twice, then flung him- 
self into an arm-chair and shaded his 
eyes with his hand. 

Edith watched him earnestly till all 
the rigidity had left her frame and 
face, and the great teardrops brimmed 
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over from her eyes. She dashed them 
away hastily. She arose and glided 
noiselessly to his side. She sat on the 
arm of his chair. Her soft little fin- 
smoothed back the lock of 
But he did 

Scarcely 


gers even 
dark hair on his forelead. 
not or look at her. 
above her breath, she began: 

nae My dear, dear friend, what would 
you de with me? Have 
thought of that? It is your ideal, not 
me, tliat you love. You would soon 
find out that [ was not your ideal—and 
then?” Her hand fell among the folds 
of her dress; she crumpled it between 
“This silk, 
these luces, jewels, the grand piano, 
the pictures, books, furniture, the soft 
carpet beneath my feet, are all—not 


move 


you ever 


her fingers as she spoke. 


objects of my love or ambition, but 
simple necessities of my daily life. 


Without them I would not be what I 
am—without them I would not be 
what you admire. Think of me at 


Walton, in an old calico dress, my hair 
snarled up in a net, blundering at my 
work—an abject idiot! Your sister, in 


her natural homespun simplicity, a 


very queen beside me!” 
“I—I make you work? I, who 


would die for you?” burst from his 
lips. ‘*And my sister—you do her in- 
justice! 
hold eare come near you.’ 

* Then L should be the one idle wo- 


She would never let : house- 


, 


man in Walton, and despised accord- 
ingly.” 

**Who would despise you?” 

“Your humble neighbors, your gen- 
tle sister 
I should learn to despise myself.” 

“Oh, Edith, Edith!” he exelaimed, 
taking both her hands in his, a ray of 
light shining into his heart and out of 
his “don’t invent 
My own darling ——” 

“Don't! Hush! Let go of my 
hands! I tell you I am _ firm,” 
said, standing erect before him. 

*T see you are,” he muttered bit- 
terly, and the ray of light faded. 
“Yes, firm, hard, cold as a stone. And 
Ha! 


little feminine American 


you would despise me—and 





eyes; objections. 


she 


withal poetic and philosophic! 
ha! A 


ha! 
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Goethe, who thinks the world was 
made for her culture—her friends just 
so many plaster casts for her to study 
human nature from—her ‘progress,’ 
like that of the many-sided genius, 
* marked by sucked 


so many 


oranges!’?” 

* Unjust, unjust, 2njust, Luke! I 
You know it. 
You have deceived yourself. It is all 
your own work, Or,” she added ina 
changed tone, “perhaps it is not— 


never deceived you. 


some one has helped you—some one 
who does not comprehend friendship. 
I have been too unguarded with my 


pink notes and sprawling address. In 
future,” she said with a faint smile, 
*T will write a modest little Jand, 


like a man, and use brown envelopes.” 
“In future,” replied Luke dryly, 
“you will not need many for me.” 


5 


* What! you cannot forgive? ” 
“Our friendship ends here.” 
* Never, never, never! Say that 


you forgive me!” 

“You ask it rather soon. Good-by.” 

“ Luke——” 

He She rushed to the 
window, and watched his retreating 
figure; then up to her room. She 
stood in the middle of the floor, silent, 
motionless as a statue. Her 
ended with one bitter exclamation : 

‘Is there no such thing as friend- 


aa o 
was gone, 


reverie 


ship?” 

Then she covered her face with her 
hands, and flung herself on the lounge, 
while her little frame shook with sobs, 
and tears, brighter than dia- 
monds, trickled her fingers 
and elittered on her little white hands. 


creat 
between 


That night she went to a ball, more 
brilliant, more beautiful than usual. 

That night he jogged along w earily, 
mile after mile, in the ears, fighting 
his battle with faith—fighting his bat- 
tle with self. 

“Oh, Iam so glad you have come,” 
his home, and two 
hands—not so soft, and white, and tiny 
as Edith’s—were stretched out to greet 
him. ‘But Luke " 

* Don’t speak of it, Clara dear. 
come home to work.” 


was welcome 





I've 
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It was the balmiest of May after- 
noons. The winter outline of the 
trees had lost itself in the new foliage ; 
the sky was a delicate blue, with 2 vi- 
olet lize toward the horizon; bright 
wild flowers were blooming along the 
roadside, and the grass in the mead- 
ows was a soft, lustrous green. Even 
Walton could not escape the air-per- 
vading beauty of the season. 

Luke sat at his desk in the library 
window, 2 finished sermon before him. 
His eyes were bent on the dim outline 
of the distant hills; he was thinking of 
—of what? 

The door opened slightly. A not 
very picturesque head was thrust in. 

“Mr. Luke, a lady is askiw’ for you.” 

“Well, Martha, show the lady in at 
once.” 

The door was thrown wide open; 
there was a rustle of silk; Luke felt a 
sudden thrill. 
times—silk, lace, jewels, curls, with 
the addition of a bonnet with French 
flowers, which almost shamed nature 
in their delicate fragrance and beauty, 
a coral-handled 
ull the same slightly pale, appealing 


An apparition of olden 


parasol, and above 


face, the same sweet, thoughtful biue 
eyes, were all before him. The room 
seemed illuminated. Luke stood up, 
The littie crea- 
ture glided toward him. A tiny pearl- 
colored kid glove was placed confid- 


but stood motionless. 


ingly in his hand for one moment. 
Then she pushed a light chair close to 
nis desk and sat down. He resumed 
his seat, and they looked at each other 
in silence. 

* Well,” he said at last, ‘this is an 
unexpected pleasure, Miss Edith.” 


“Tm not Miss any more,” was the 
brusque reply. 


* What—Mrs.?” he asked with a 


laugh. 
She nodded. “I’m on my wedding 
tour. When I get home I'm going to 


Europe. I just stopped in to see you 
en passant.” 

* En passant! I should like to know 
on what tourists’ route Walton lies? ” 


7 
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«On mine—on Mr. Graves’s. <A wo- 
man would na be » woman if she could 
not get what sie wanted by calling it 
I am here to 
see you—don’t flatter yourself to that 
extent—Mr. Graves—at my brother's 


by another name. hot 


suggestion, not mine—is visiting those 
very interesting mills down the road. 
I am bored at thought of a mill, am 
certain I will ruin my new dress—sud- 
denly recollect that the place is called 
‘Walton’; that I was once acquainted 
with the minister’s family—good, sim- 
ple country folk—would like to see 
them again—will just stop in at the 
rectory and rest a little. Mr. Graves 
is a gallant man—will not keep me 
wailing 2» moment longer than neces- 
There!” 
behind Luke’s chair. ‘* Do you see that 


sary. she got up and stood 
individual with gray hair and a gold- 
headed cane coming up the road?” 

* Ts that Mr. Graves?” 

“Yes. How does he do—for a walk- 
ing-stick? ” 

“A walking-stick! Oh, Edith, I 
hoped when you married you would 
have a husband.” 

“Thank you—the one you selected 
for me was not to my taste,” she an- 
swered with a toss of the head. ‘ You 
need not call me ‘ Edith,’ however. Is 
that your sister in the hall? | ‘Tell her 
to come in; I want to be introduced.” 
The 
was scarcely necessary. One glance 
at Luke told her that ** Mrs. Graves” 
was ** Edith.” Could she forgive her? 
Hardly. Yet she was dazzled. She 
could scarcely take her eyes off her. 
But what did the creature mean by 


Clara entered. introduction 


coming here unasked, and sitting so 
close to the man she had rejected? 
called to mind one of 
those shivering little Italian gray- 
hounds which will nestle close to any 
one for the sake of warmth, but never 


Somehow she 


respond to any caress with a glance 
of intelligence or gratitude. 

There was the sound of a man’s step 
on the porch. Edith sprang up from 
her seat, and met Mr. Graves in the 
hall. 

‘*How good in you to come so 
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soon!” she exclaimed in an under- 
tone. “I hope you did not hurry on 


my sccount.” 

“No, dear. Confound it! T don’t 
see why your brother sent me there at 
wll. Foo!! I couldn't make sixpence 
out of such an investment.” 

“Tt is too bad—he must have been 
But don’t let us think 
I'm ready to go 


misinformed. 
about it any more. 
—only I want you to come in and say 
n word or twoto these people before 
we start.” 

She walked into the library, lean- 
ing on Mr. Graves’s arm, her face lit 
with the pride of a princess in her 
prince. She introduced him first to 
Luke and then to Clara, with whoin he 
fell into conversation. She gave Luke 
one glance, and went toward the win- 
He followed her. She stood 
with her back to her husband. Her 
glove was off. She put her little hand, 
sparkling all over with gems, as of 
A look of unmeas- 
ured sadness filled her eyes. She ut- 
tered, in a sorrowful whisper, one 


dow. 


old, into Luke’s. 


word: 

**Good-by!” 

“Will you write to me from Eu- 
rope?” he murmured, 

“No.” She = glanced 
shoulder. Then, jerking contem ptuous- 
ly at the massive gold bauble about 


over her 


her neck, with biting scorn she hissed 
out, “I must pay for my 
Two large tear-drops 


chains.” 


elittered on 
the little 
hand away from Luke, and dried the 
Then she gave him the little 
A leng 
She 


her eye-lashes. She drew 
tears. 
hand again for one second. 
sigli—then a short, hard laugh. 
turned around, drawing on her glove, 
siying half animatedly, half languid- 
ry: 
“Well, 
going?” 
Then a few cheerful commonplaces 


my dear, must we not be 


with Clara, a formal hand-shaking all 
around, a pleasant, polite, “I am so 
glad to have seen all 

Good little 
Graves gathered up her silk 


you agin. 

Mrs. 
flounces 
and sailed down the garden walk. 


’ 


afternoon!” and 
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The carriage that brought her was 
Luke helped her 
in. There was one more convulsive 
pressure of the hand, but the eyes did 
not meet. Mr. Graves gave directions 


waiting at the gate. 


to the driver, and got in. There was 
another suave ‘Good afternoon,” 


and the carriage rolled away. Luke 
gazed after it till it was lost to view. 
Then he turned toward the house, but 
paused at the porch, stooping to see 
if the morning-glory seeds were com- 
ing up, and murmuring softly to him- 
self: 

“Poor littlething! poor little thing!” 


LY: 


Another picture: A dark, gray No- 
vember sky; the vines on the recto- 
ry porch dead and covered with snow. 
The ground white, the fences white, 
nnd the little flakes floating in the air, 
whirling up, down and around in the 
storm, then falling silently, silently, 
the 
uinong the leafless trees and sighs 


while wind moans and whistles 
nbout the eaves of the hohses. 

A little ragged boy, with pale face 
and haggard eyes, is hanging about 
the rectory gate. ‘Two women are on 
the porch, The door is open a few 
inches, and Martha is talking to them. 
The door closes. They come down 
the path, picking their way through 
the deep snow. 

“Ah, it is just what might have 
been expected—it’s all up now!” 
“And [knew it! I’ve seen it comin’ 
this twelve month. It is just worked 
himself to death he has. Whiat did he 
want of that other church? As if the 
Walton parish alone wasn’t enough to 


eo 


turn any one man’s hair gray! 


“And what'll we ever do without 
him? Itll not be easy to get another 


like him!” 
“Ah, that’s so—that’s so! The way 


he went visiting around among the 


poor and the sick! «a kind word for 


old! I 


9 
you dein 


everybody, young and sy, 


Johnny Ricketts, what sre 


Go along home.” 
Can I see him?” 


here? 
* Did you ask? 
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“You see him? You'll never see 
him again, child—he’s dying.” 

“Dying? Will I never see him 
again? Oh! oh! oh!” and the poor 
bey sobbed aloud. 

* Hush, hush! 
fuss at the gate here. 
you!” 

“I won't—let go of me!” and he 
jerked himself away from the woman. 
“Oh, I don’t care for anything now!” 
and he flung himself down in the deep 
snow and rolled about as if in pain. 

“Jane, what made you tell him ‘so 
rough like?” 

«Ah, Nancy, and how could [ tell 
that « child—and it a boy too—would 
take on so?” 


Don’t make such a 
Come on with 


“There now, Johnny, don’t— 
doen't.” 
“What is the matter with this 


child?” asked a very gentle but firm 
voice, 

“Why, miss, our minister is ill and 
he’s dying, snd Johnny wants to see 
him—he was a very good friend to 
Johnny, he was—and of course he 
enn’t see him, and that’s what's the 
miutter.” 

* Poor child!” and the stranger, s 
slight woman in black, knelt down on 
the “Was he a 
very kind friend to you, Jolinny?” 

“e's the only friend I ever had in 
the world—he’s the only one who ever 


snow beside him. 


believed anythin’ good of me—the only 
one who ever helped me to do anythin’ 
good.” 

She picked up his hat, shook the 
snow off it, and put it on his head. She 
drew his coat closer around him and 
fastened it. She took off a little black 
scarf she wore, :nd tied it around Ins 
throat. He had got up and was stand- 
ing before her perfectly passive. Ile 
looked earnestly in her sad blue eyes, 
and then, laying his hand confidingly 
on her shoulder, whispered : 

“Oh, if I could 
again!” 

“Ah, Johnny, that is what 


only see him 


nu great 


on 


many will wish when he is gone! 
she said, taking his rough little hand 
in hers. 


He stood up. Then she 
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stooped and kissed him, saying gently, 
“Go home, little boy. Say the prayers 
he taught you; remember all he said, 
and do it. You will see him again—in 
And you,” turning to the 
women, “ be kind to this child. Re- 
spect his feelings.” 

The woman answering to the name 
of Nancy took him by the hand, and 
the three went off. 

“I'd like to know,” said the other, 
“who that woman is. I never laid 
eyes on her in these parts before.” 

“Te i 

“ And yet she talked up so superior 
like, as if she were « grand Jady—and 
her clothes as plain as a pike staff! 
See there! 
ry—Martha opening the door wide to 
her.” 

**Maybe she’s a relative.” 

** Sure enough.” 


heaven. 


She’s goin’ into the recto- 


“Martha, how could you let any 
one in? You know I eannot leave 
Mr. Luke for one second!” 

** But she would come in, ma’am.’ 

“ Did you tell her that he is dying?” 

* Yes, mv’am—and she said it was 
the more reason why she must see 
you right off—and then she walked 
into the library.” 

“ What can she want?” 


’ 


“The Lord ouly knows, ma’am! ” 

“* Tnever heard of such a thing! It 
is cruel—outrageous! I won’t—and 
yet I suppose Imust.” Clara gave a 
troubled glance back into the sick- 
**Here, Martha, sit down on 
this chair, and don’t move till I return. 
If he stirs or makes a sound, eall me. 
I won't stuy «1 moment,” and she hur- 
ried down stairs. 

In the library sat a thin, pale little 
was it a child?—in the 
deepest of mourning. Her light hair, 
short as a boy's, curled in soft rings 
Her bonnet, with a 
was thrown 
carelessly She 
Luke’s seat, in front of his desk, be- 
side the window. His last sermon, 
still unfinished, was in her hands when 
Clara entered. 


room. 


woman—or 


about her head. 


long crape veil, aside 


on a chair. was in 
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*“Do you wisli to see me?” asked 
the latter almost sharply. 
**No—your brother.” 

** He is dy ing! se 

“That is why I came. 
him?” 

**He could not talk to you.” 

“T only ask to see him.” 

* See! Suppose you went up—and 
saw him die?” 

“Then I should be with him to the 
last!” 

* You! Who are you?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“What! It is not 
Edith?” 

“Yes, Edith!” 

There a dead pause. Clara 
looked at the poor subdued little crea- 
ture before her—recalled the brilliant 
apparition which a few years before 
had dazzled her in that same apart- 
ment. Was it possible? 

“Where is your husband?” broke 
almost unconsciously from her lips. 


Can I see 


possible !—not 


wis 


*Gone to the devil, I suppose! I 
exw’t imagine him anywhere else,” 
and a wild, vindictive glare, strange in 
blue eyes, shone in hers, while her 
white teeth ground together in rage. 
** He and [Tam elad of it! 
Don’t speak of him! Take me to your 
Does he know that he is dy- 


is dead 


brother. 
ing?” 

*'Yos.” 

“ And is happy?” 
‘*No—resigned. He _ regrets to 
leave his work.” 

* Regrets to leave his work! And 
I—I have had my fever—no work— 
no joy—nothing to regret—and I am 
here and have to live! Work, work, 
work! So that is the thing which at- 
taches men to life. Not love, or joy, 
or wealth, or culture, but work—sim- 
ply work.” 

Clara led the way up stairs. 
followed. Both were silent. 

* Martha, you may go now.” 

The little black figure glided past 
her into the sick room. Edith threw 
herself on her knees beside the bed. 


Edith 
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Her little hands—there were no jewels 
glittering on them now—clasped the 
one thin hand near her on the quilt. 
The invalid opened his eyes. A faint 
sniile crossed his face. 

“ Luke, do you know me?” 

“Of I do,” he murmured 
—‘‘though God knows you _ are 
changed!” 

“ Have you forgiven me?” 
Have you 


course 


“Long ago. forgiven 
yourself? 

‘* Never!” 

* Then do so now—for my sake.’ 

She covered the thin hand in 
with kisses. 


, 


hers 


**My poor little girl, how you have 
suffered! 


shielded you in part from that. 


Surely my love could have 
And 
perliaps your love could have saved 
me from this.” 

“Oh, Luke, don’t add to my ago- 
ny!” she gasped, starting back. 

“Tadd to it? No, dear child, my 
last wish is to comfort you.” 

** But there is no comfort!” 


“Yes! Where I have found it—in 
work—and in this. Keep it!” 
Her hands clasped the book he 


moved toward her; her head sank 
upon it—there were loud sobs in the 
room. 

Clara came to the other side of the 
bed. her face and 


He 


a long, 


Luke drew down 
kissed her. She sat 
closed his eyes. There was 
sad Then 
stretched out his hand till 
the bowed head near him. 

“God bless you, Edith. 
good-by! - 


beside him. 


stnrted—he 


it touched 


silence. he 


Darling, 


These were his last words. The 
sobs grew louder. Then they died 
away. But the little black figure re- 


mained kneeling at the bedside long 
into the small hours of the night—and 
the thin hand rested on the soft goid 
en curls till death chilled the benedic- 
tion. 

And there 
Poor Luke! 


it ended. Poor Edith! 


A. P. C. 

























































WHAT IS THE MATTER? 





IS ANYTHING THE MATTER? 





T was a favorite trick of a once fa- 
7 mous juggler, by a dexterous 
sweep of his sword, to apparently 
sever lis head from his body. After 
remaining a while in a truncated 
stute, he would replace the head on 
his shoulders, and proceed with the 
entertainment. On one occasion, as 
the story goes, his hand happening to 
slip, the juggler cut off his real head, 
and brought down the with 
thunders of applause by reason of the 
naturalness of the performance. See- 
ing him lie motionless for an unusual 


house 


time, one of the spectators whispered 
te his neighbor, “I wonder what he 
is going to do next?” 

It is more than fifteen months since 
were overtaken by a financial 
crash all 
countries, if not in absolutely regular 


we 
such as visits commercial 
periods, yet with a recurrence that is 
certain and unmistakable. Business 
of every sort and in all its ramifica- 
tions is thrown out of gear, and into 
confusion. Confidence disappears; 
distrust takes its place, followed by 
fiiglt, and then by panic. It is not 
exactly the thing to compare this with 
the juggler’s exhibition just spoken 
of; yet all the while that «affairs are 
languishing we know positively and 
with absolute due 
time the head will be replaced, people 
will recover their senses, and matters 
will go on in their natural course, and 
with renewed activity. This has been 
the case over and over within the ex- 
perience of the present generation. 


folks 


assurance tliat in 


Just now, however, begin to 
talk of an exception. ‘“ We are a 


good way into the second year of our 
troubles,” they say, “‘and no sign of 
renewal or revival; and the present 
winter threatens to be worse thin the 


last. What is going to be done next?” 
So out of this come the pertinent 


questions: Has the fatal stroke been 
applied to the many schemes of indus- 
try and exterprise which have tasked 





the ingenuity and the energy of our 
whole population, keeping the nerves 
muscles overwork- 
Are we to 
come down from an elevation which 
had no solidity, and fall back into the 
habits and business modes of a can- 
tious and always carefully digested 


overstrained, the 
ed, the brain overtaxed? 


policy? Is the present supposed stag- 
but a prelude to 
phrase) a to a 
when prices must give 
way, real estate fall, rents be lowered, 
Or are 
those who hold these opinions unne- 


nation necessary 


(inysterious “return 
specie basis,” 
and dulness rule the hour? 
cessary alarmists, or at least mistaken 
judges of the situation ? 

Ever since the bursting of the finan- 
cial storm in September, 18735, there 
has been an unusual number of * big 
our red-skinned 


medicine men,” 


brethren would say, who have volun- 


ius 


teered their services—not to inform us 
how to set matters right; not to tell 
how the unemployed or discharged 
laborer or mechanic can find work; 
but to explain the causes of this griev- 
ous calamity—for it las proved to be 
indeed grievous—and to say, with une- 
tuous gravity, “This being thus, of a 
We have 
had bank presidents some of whom 
have a funny ambition to see their 


names in print; courting the society 
” 


necessity that must be so.” 


of “interviewers ” in order that their 
own views miglit come before the 
public. Now these ** bank presidents ” 
are in the main sensible persons, and 
asa rule manage the affairs of their 
several institutions creditably, but if 
you inquire of them the reason why, it 
will prove in many instances as ridic- 
ulous as that of the boy who an- 
nounced a coming rain to Sir Isaac 
Newton as he was riding over Houns- 
low heath. The rain descended even 
as the lad had predicted, and the phil- 
osopher, wet to the skin, rode back a 
couple of miles under cover of the 
ascertain how could 


tempest to he 
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have conjectured so correctly. He 
proffered a shilling for the secret, and 
the bargain was closed on the spot. 
* When you our black ram,” 
quoth the boy, ‘turn his tail to the 
’ suiting the action 
to the word, * you may know it is go- 
Now prac- 


see 


wind, in this way,’ 
ing to rain for sure, sir.” 
tically the urchin was weather-wise, 
but he gave a wrong reason because 
he did not know how to put forth any 
other So with most of the 
bank presidents who rush into print. 
I have not to eriticise only the bank 
presidents. Little should 
their disfuvor. As I have remarked, 
generally they well, and if 
they would restrict themselves to the 
practical work of taking care of their 
banks, I should have been spared the 
foregoing observations. 


reason, 


be said in 


manage 


But here comes something poten- 
tinl from another quarter. Professor 
Bonamy Price (it is not my habit to 
refer to persons by name, but in this 
instance it is unavoidable), who fills 
the chair of political economy in the 


Vniversity of Oxford, arrived in this 
country «a short time ago. The Pro- 


fessor has lectured and written well 
und soundly on the problems of cur- 
rency, and it is but doing him justice to 
sny so. There was an arranged inter- 
view of course with one of the morning 
journals of which IT have nothing to 
remark. Further Professor Price was 
invited to appear before the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, and to speak 
on the question of “Crises.” Now it 
would be, as it seems to me, the most 
natural thing possible that the Pro- 


fessor, fresh from the venerated soil 
of old England, bearing on his brow 


the laurels of the University of Oxford, 


should discourse to our commercial 


and mercantile community, through 
this address before the Chamber of 


Commerce, on the way to avoid the 
fearful financial difficulties which end 
in * crises,” o ‘or **crashes.” 
Failing that, 
pect that he would at least tell us how 
now to conduct ourselves while in the 


whirlpool of one of these *‘ crises.” 


r ** panies,’ 
we might reasonably ex- 
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But no such aid and comfort do we 
find in any of the words he utters. 
On the contrary, he talks glibly, 
pedagogical strain, to an assembly of 
the leading merchants of this great 
commercial capitel, as if lecturing a 
class of undergraduates. In an 
an hour he positively 
does not communicate to the experi- 
enced merchants then and there 
sembled a solitary new 
To be sure he asks, ** What are cri- 
ses?’ and undertakes such an answer 
as a well educated professor in puliti- 
cal economy might be supposed to of- 
fer. But of what avail to a man suf- 
fering from a dangerous malady, te 
call in an erudite physician to discuss 
learnedly of the cause, the effect, and 
probable result? The sick 
spairingly exclaims, ‘** Tell me how I 
Not a word of this in 
Oxford 
On the contrary, 
lecture the 
chants who assembled to hen 
(eminent by their 
their integrity, and by the achievement 
of princely successes in affairs)—I say 
he proceeds to lecture them in this 
wise. I quote from the report: 

* What is a bank? and what does a 
bank deal in? I have asked directors 
of banks, the Governor of the Bank of 
England, and personages of that kind, 
but I 
only met one man (naming him), dead 


ina 


nd: 
dress of over 


nus- 


conception, 


nian de- 


can recover?” 
nll of the 
harangue. 


professor’s long 


he pro- 


ceeds to eminent mer- 


him 


honorable career, 


this very simple question, have 


and ecne now, who could answer this 


question. Now will any gen- 
tleman in this room favor me with 
n reply? [A pause.] Can't any 


body tell me? Some of you are prob- 
Do you thiuk me a 
fellow to ask you 
such questions? It is marvellous in 
this nineteenth century, that of such 
a great profession, suciia great branch 
of human activity, there is 
tion—except perhaps in my writings 
—of what a bank is, and what it deals 
in. * Now the gentlemen will 
probably say that a banker deals i 

money. I say no: I deny that on. 
I dare say that many gentlemen will 


ably bankers. 


very troublesome 


no defini- 
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fire ut me now; shot for shot; it is all 
fair. [A long pause.) Well, geutle- 
nen, you don’t seem ready for a fight. 
« . . I said in “Fraser” a yeur 
ago, « banker did not deal in money 
nbove one-thirtieth of his business. 
What is money? I gave a 
lecture. before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Liverpool on that question.” 

This is twaddle. Does Professor 
Price really believe there now exists 
in the whole world (since his friend is 
dead and gone) but one individual— 
sind that individual himself—who can 
answer the question ** What is a bank, 
and what does a bank deal in?” Our 
leading bankers and bank presidents 
know very well what they are doing, 
and what they are dealing in. They 
may not be trained in the nomencla- 
ture of « school of finance and political 
economy, to stand up in a row like 
school-boys, and give definitions; but 


they practically understand their busi- 
Because the gentlemen assem- 
bled in the 


hess, 
Chamber of Commerce 
were well-bred persons, and chose to 
submit to a species of bear-baiting 
from Professor Price, and declined to 
dispute with him, the Professor ought 
mot to put words in their mouths, and 
thus appear to achieve victory by dis- 
proving what had never been asserted. 

The Professor follows with a long 
discourse about a banker's business; 
and when, treating of panics in con- 
nection with the construction of rail- 
member of the Cliamber 
asked, ** As a system, what is to be 
done?” the Professor replied, “Tt is 
a charming question. I 
friend is a banker. I will draw the 
moral. To what extent may a nation 
carry on these excellent expenditures 
without getting into great embarrass- 
ment? ‘To whatextent may the squire 
drain his land? Can anybody tell me? 
[No response.] Ten men in my Ox- 
ford would have , 
Yet Professor Price himself closes his 
suldress without answering the ques- 
tion; and [ affirm that no man can 
mathematically answer such « qnes- 
tien when practically applied; and the 


rouds, a 


suspect my 


class nunswered.’ 
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Professor must know it, becanse no 
man can know or judge or form «a cor- 
rect opinion of the currents and inter- 
currents that will flow in to disturb the 
calculations, no matter how carefully his 
theories are adjusted. And so the meet- 
ing adjourned after passing « vote of 
thanks to the Professor—for what? For, 
us the resolution ran, his ** instructive 


” when the discourse did not 


discourse, 
instruct 2 single individual present. It 
is true the nudience had been told that 
2a * bank was institution for the 
transferring of debts” rather than 
for dealing in money, but it is equally 


an 


true that in practice every banker and 


every merchant present kuew that 
perfectly well. These bankers and 
these merchants had litile time to stop 


to discuss definitions, but I repeat, they 
had for all that a thorough insight into 
their business, and although in com- 
mon parlance they used the words 
money and capital as convertible terms 
(which Professor Price says is a great 
blunder, and I suppose it is), I very 
much doubt, if the Professor should 
himself take a position as head man in 
one of our leading banking houses, he 
would acquit himself near as well as 
he does when delivering lectures be- 
fore his Oxford class, or even in the 
presence of our own Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

I should not, perhaps, have indulged 
in these observations, though they are 
not out of place, had not Professor 
Price exhibited such 2 conceited and 
self-sufficient spirit in an address be- 
fore a body of men experienced prac- 
tically in every department—indeed, in 
all the minute ramifications of trade, 
of commerce, and of finance, and who 
have become not only known, but fa- 
mous over world. He 
lectured these gentlemen as if they 
had been a body of school-boys—in- 
deed, he put them below his Oxford 
class—when he might have learned 
much by familiar intercourse with 
them, from their practical experience 
and had wise 
enough to seek for it. 

A good way to arrive at truth is to 


the business 


sacacity, he been 
fond : 
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exhaust error, and the best mode of 
reaching the real sense of a matter is 
to dispel the flummery which sur- 
rounds it. 
hard-working business men, impelled 
to exciting labors and over-exertion by 
the requirements of » country still new 
and abounding in promise beyond any 
lund which the sun shines upon, may 
the 
evolved—from 


Our active, large-brained, 


theories evolv- 
the 
brain of thestudent or professor; theo- 


frequently violate 
ed—and correctly 


ries valuable in themselves, but not al- 
wiys to be relied on, because with 
premises perpetually changing fresh 
difficulties arise in applying tueories, 
This is especially applicable to in- 
dustrial operations in a land whose 
resources in development make the 
lie of to-day the truth of to-morrow. 
Yet some of our European friends talk 
of John Law and the South Sea Bub- 
ble and the tulip mania, and compare 
the great work of building railroads 
across a continent, when pushed too 
fast or prematurely, with the phantas- 
miagoria of these once fascinating bub- 
bles. 

But to the situntion. 
ery to-day is: 
declining; real estate almost unsala- 


The common 
** Agricultural products 


ble; steady falling off in railroad re- 
ceipts; manufactories stopped or run- 
ning on half time; trade inactive; 
multitudes out of employ seeking in 
vain for work, and all the money lock- 
ed up in the hands of the capitalists, 
so that nobody ean get any of it.” 
This is a fair statement of the burden 
of the song. In the face of it, I shall 
not indulge in an essay on over trad- 
ing or the evils and misfortunes attend- 
ing premature schemes and visionary 
For it does not require 
‘the wisdom of 2 doctor of medicine 
to teach that when the human 
frame is overworked it must have re- 
Nor do 


we need the science of a professor of 


enterprises. 
us 
pose as essential to recovery. 


political economy to explain to us that 
when we exhaust our resources and 
run in debt in 
schemes that are not adequately remu- 
nerative, affairs must suffer collapse 


besides, pushing 
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and languish for a longer or shorter 
time, according to circumstances. The 
question really is, What shall we now 


do? We know what everybody is 
longing for, to wit: returning busi- 
ness activity in its large sense. Is 


there any mathematical rule of three, 
any hocus-pocus of economic necrom:an- 
cy, any labored act of Congress, any 
formula of bank presidents, money 
changers, or dealers in * purchasing 


’ 


power,” which can avail to start afresh 
the wheels of the great machine term- 
ed business, and set things once more 
into healthy action? I 
phatically, No. 

When Abernethy was called on for 
a specific for inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, 


muswer eli- 


his reply was, “Six weeks.” 
And if people insist on demanding a 
specific for the evils we are suffering 


the only sure response is, ‘ Time.’ 
But the famous physician did not deny 


, 
’ 


the value of proper attention, good 
nursing, and the avoidance of whit 
would stimulate the disease, since with- 


out preeautions the six weeks might 
be extended to twelve. In the same 
wiy we should endeavor to treat our 
business troubles considerately, steer- 
ing clear of fresh excitements, and al- 
lowing hopefulness its proper play and 
influence. 
plaint is made in the direction of the 
** See,” people 
claim, ‘tall that money lying idle in 
And they abuse roundly 


Perhaps the most common 
** capitalists.” ex- 


our banks.” 


the men who have gathered their re- 
sources together, or the wreck of 


them, from the Jate storm, and who 
hesitate again to put them forth. In 
doing this we lose sight of one thing; 
namely, that a * capitalist ” 
insignificant, helpless sort of a 


is a very 
per- 
son, without, first, the attendance of 
that army of busy, restless men who 
plan improvements and enterprises, 
and industrial schemes, and who give 
their and time to develop 
them, and who seek the aid of the 
man who has control of the motive 


energy 


power; and second, without the as- 
sistunce of another large army of 


fulks, well-to-do in the world, scatter- 
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ed throughout the country, who are in 
the habit of confiding in the * capital- 
ist,” trusting their money to his ad- 
vice, and who, in fact, are the real 
providers of funds for all the schemes, 
and projects, and enterprises, good. 
bad, and indifferent, of which we read 
so much—I say, without the aid and 
conjunction of these two widely sepa- 
rate and distinct set of men, the man 
yelept “capitalist” is a perfectly 
helpless and insignificant individual. 
For without their coéperation he might 
as well be set down on an uninhabited 


island. What, pray, would the few 
nillions now accumulated in New 


York in excess of our ordinary depos- 
its, xecomplish simply as millions, :e- 
tually and materially set to work, 
without the aid of the two great forces 
I have just referred to? So far from 
accomplishing anything toward im- 
proving the condition of affairs, it 
would positively increase the distress. 
Such of would 
scarcely suflice to build a respectable 


an amount money 
line of railroad, and once expended, it 
would leave the ‘ capitalist” utterly 
bare of cash means; a cry of terror 
would rise from the “street,” and re- 
sound over the land, and the Iast evil 
be worse than the first. I repeat, the 
“capitalist” is merely the negotiator 
have de- 
the 
pockets of the second class to earry 
out the projects of the first; he him- 
self coming in for handsome profits in 
the transaction. Itis true, he may to an 
extent use temporarily his own means, 
but it is only to enable steam to be turn- 
ed on at the appropriate time, and is 


between the two classes I 


scribed, gathering money from 


simply the priming to a gun already 
We xnccuse the capitalist of 
No wouder he is timid. 
Just at 
present he can perhaps exercise 2 cer- 


charged. 
being timid. 
He has every reason to be so. 


tain control over his actions, and he is 
keeping quiet; but 
again, he is subject to the difficulties 


onee embarked 
and the hazards of his operations, in 
which he often becomes powerless to 
control or even to influence. It is not, 
then, the “ capitalist’’ we have to find 
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fault with. Do you suppose he is in 
love with the present rates for money ? 
Do you think he is particularly com- 
placent at receiving his two or three 
per centum per annum? No one can 
really be more anxious for the * re- 
than he. 
His very happiness turns on the active 
employment of his funds and of his 
Ile scrutinizes carefully the 


turning tide of prosperity” 


credits, 
signs of the times; he looks abroad for 
If they are 
slunk away,” 


his army of coadjutors. 
“silent 
shakes 
you mention your new scheme, and 


now and he 


his head mournfully when 


bids you “wait a little.” Ah, that 
is it; if you only knew how long 
you will have to wait! Must the 

9 


entire “six weeeks” its course! 


Who can tell? 


spxiring sort, you will be apt to ex- 


run 
If you are of the de- 


claim, ** We have already had our * six 
weeks,’ and things look worse than 
ever; the head ¢s severed from the body, 
and the bottom has fallen ont of every 
thing.” Now “there is nothing either 
good or bad, but thinking makes it so” 
—to you. If you wish to prolong the 
evil day, be careful to nourish a con- 
viction that there is no hope in the fu- 
ture. 
course with every soul you meet, man, 


Insist on this in all your inter- 
woman, and child. Acton the idea as 
a settled principle, and fold your arms 
accordingly. On the contrary, if you 
cherish a decent manhood, if you be- 
lieve that fear is more fatal than pes- 
tilence, if you have the conviction that 
in the gloomiest period courage, hope, 
energy are our best coadjutors; and 
if you entertain a faith in the future of 
this broad land of ours, and act accor- 
dingly, you will do much to shorten 
the period of syncope from which the 
country now suffers, and from which 
it is sure to speedily recover precisely 
as it has recovered in previous periods. 

But what is to be done to prevent 
the 


disaster? It does little good for Pro- 


recurrence of times of financial 


fessor Price to assure us that ‘ta ten- 
year hurricane ” in the money market 
is not necessarily “a periodic visitation, 


like a comet with a centennial peri- 
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od.” I am inclined to think every 
member of the Chamber of Commerce 
understands that. Stiil, we do have 
crises and panics in periods recurring 
with such regularity that it leads us to 


exumine the forces and disturbing 
cuuses in our business world, with 


their effects, much as we would exam- 
ine into the philosophy of typhoons 
and hurricanes. ‘There is no doubt that 
if a whole people would follow on all 
oce:sions well settled rules for the gov- 
ernment of their business operations 
as well as of their daily 
ditures, a country may be saved from 
financial crash precisely as one per- 


ex pen- 


son, by an always careful and judi- 
cious management of his personal af- 
frirs, may avoid embarrassment and 
failure. But here intercurrents flow 
in to disturb our ealeulations. Iere 
we must cease to depend on the “ rule 
of three,” 
theory whatever. 
come mixed up with moral elements. 
Ever since the first record of civilized 
transactions, there have been the incom- 


or on any economic rule or 


For here we be- 


petent, the over-sanguine, the thought- 
less, the unscrupulous, the credulous, 
the grasping, the knavish, and the crim- 
inal acting their parts in the world’s 
hurley-burley. It is also true there 
have always existed the careful, the 
prudent, the honest, and sagacious; 
but in the long run the former lave 
often proved, not in combination, for 
they do not combine, but in the aggre- 
gate, more than a match for the well- 
disciplined and well-balanced 
When will any doctor of 
arise to tell us how, with the most 
eareful precaution on our part, we can 


sort, 


economy 


always avoid being dragyved into ca- 
tastrophe by the hap-hazard conduct 
of the foolish, the roguish, und the gid- 
dy-pated? If we shut ourselves up 
and live like « tortoise in its shell, we 
may indeed be exempt from the visita- 
tion of any such evil, as we certainly 
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shall be from the influence of any 
good. But if we are to fill a place in 
the world’s affairs, we must deal with 
the world’s elements as they exist ae- 
tually. We listen to lectures, and 
read works on the subject of trade and 
finance, and probounhce them correct 
and back to 
our counting rooms nnd offices to find 


valuable, and we come 


we have to do witha case not in the 
books. The fact is, we have to deal 
with human emotions, and 
and foibles, and crimes, even in the 
We Mwy 
endeavor to avoid doing so, but to 


feelings, 
strictest matters of business. 
what purpose? Our extensive opera- 
tions, as I said in a former number of 
* The Galaxy,” are of necessity curried 
Our 
general transactions reach around the 


on by faith rather than by sight. 


globe, and consist of an immense bar- 
eto be directly dealt 
with in kind, as in primitive times, 


ter trade too larg 
but which is represented by pieces of 
Be- 


sides this are our great enterprises at 


paper called bills of exchange. 


home employing our best talent and 
financial skill. Grant that 
are calculating, exact, 


we our- 


selves cool, 
acting always according to the sound- 
est theories of commerce and finance. 
The difficulty is, not one in four with 
are forced to 
Therefore, 


ing our wisest precautions, the 


whom we deal does 


so act. notwithstand- 
Vast 
machinery of transfer at certain sea- 
sons gets out of order, and the entire 
system of credits is thrown into confu- 
sion, and negotiations, enterprises, and 
vl industrial pursuits are delayed or 
Once in 
condition, whatever else muy be im- 


stopped altogether. such a 
portant, time, faith, and energy are re- 
quired to put things rightagain. But 
they will come right again. As to 
learning a lesson from the past, some 
there are who will learn—others will 
not. 
MCHARD B. KIMBALL. 








































| AM no Falstaff. I can rival Sir John 

neither in the rectitude of his life 
nor in the rotundity of his person. 
But in one point besides that sad con- 
sumption of the purse, I aud the fat 
knight are in sympathy; for * men of 
all sorts take a pride to gird at me;” 
and with him I might say, * Tam not 
only witty in myself, but the cause 
that wit is in other men.” That is, I 
might say so if I were witty in myself, 
and if I were the cause of wit in oth- 
ers. But unhappily for the hilarity 
of nations, those who try their hands 
upon me are so soft and dull that not 
even in the smart contact of assault 
upon my flinty soul can they strike 
out one spark of intellectual fire. 
Neither so hard nor so true as steel, 
they are capable only of a sort of cold 
irony, and besides only of downright 
lying. And so I back out of 
even my first assertion, and say that 
those who gird at me are of all sorts 
except the witty and the true.* 

When, in pleasant mood, and in that 
peace with myself and with the world 
that comes of » clear conscience and a 


miust 


* For instance, one of these railing Rabshakehs 
goes out of the record to say that the author 
of ** Words and their Uses” in the preface to 
that book ‘: asserts that he is no scholar.”” Now 
whether he is a scholar or not is a matter of the 
least possible consequence to any one but him- 
self; and certainly he has never asked or ex. 
pected deference to any opinion of his because 
of his scholarship. But he has been at least too 
crafty to make a confession of his ignorance 
that would balk his sinister designs. If this 
writer will produce such an assertion as he 
specifies from the book mentioned, or from any 
other book by its author, I will of my poverty 
give any sum of money he may ask to any chari- 
table institution that he may name, even to that 
one which he carries in his breeches pocket 
The same person, doing as others have done be- 
fure him, speaks of my application, to a venom- 
ous assailant, of the following lines from “ Gro- 
bianus”’: 


Fortis es, et claris MENTIRIS dicito verbis, 
Verba loqui si quem non ita firma putas, 
as‘ blackguarding him with classical quotation.” 
These wise and benevolent gentlemen before 
they deal so boldly with abstruse “ classical ” 
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good digestion, I wrote ** The Musical 
Monster,” I liad no suspicion of the 
grief of mind and perturbation of soul I 
should be the cause of to so many in- 
nocent creatures. But within 2a few 
days my blind eyes were unsealed and 
Such an 
outpouring of feeble woe and attenua- 


my dexuf ears were opened. 


ted indignation T have not heard—no, 
not when I declared that the Enelish 
has There 
nothing like it sinee the 


the Wounded ” went up in 


language no grammar. 


has been 
“Cries of 
minor thirds, inthe ‘* Battle of Prague,’ 
from the piano-fortes of our grand- 
mothers. Railings have come in print, 
and revilings in manuscript; from 
nwnear they have arisen, and from afar. 
The sands of Squam Beach are the 
hitherbound wave of 
wrath that has rolled to the shores of 
the Pacific; and I have no doubt that 
there are still some unburthened souls 


of a wailing 


among the dwellers in Mesopotamia. 
It was all interesting, if not instrue- 
tive, and particularly so from the pe- 
culiar fitness of most of it to the sources 
The 


questions should provide themselves with a lit- 
tle Latin—a very little will do. They have now 
compassed the meaning of mentiris, which they 
find, being interpreted. is “thou liest;” and 
Which they consequently suppose was appli 
ed to my assailant. But if they had pushed 
their learned researches a little further. they 
would have discovered that dicito is in the 
imperative, second person singular, and that 
consequently the ‘thou shalt 
say with a loud voice, thou liest.” They would 
then, or might, by painful process of ratioci- 
nation, arrive at the fact that this quotation ve- 
fers toa “ blackguarding” of me, accompanied 
with charges of falsehood, by assailant 
who for his many crimes against decency, of 
which this is one, has since been twice put to 
the literary whipping post in England. They 
might also discover that Dedekindus, the author 
of “ Grobianus " is not “ classical,” but a mod- 
ern and very unclassical Dutchman, who wrote 
about three hundred years agoin Latin his book 
of satirical advice concerning good manners, 
which Swift probably took for the model of his 
* Advice to Servants,” and which it would do 
them no harm to read—after they have master- 
ed their accidence. 


Whence it c:ime. ever courte- 


phrase means 


an 
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ous and ever placid literary critic of 
the ** Nation” was offended with the 
“fuming petulancy” of my cali reflec- 
tions, and, having never misrepre- 
sented me before, was driven in sheer 
consistency to say that an article of 
nine pages in which prima donnuas 
were not mentioned or alluded to un- 
til the last few lines of the sixth page, 
was “composed mainly of some remi- 
niscences :nd stories ” of such persons. 
Moreover, to show his capacity of es- 
tnetic criticism, he must liken my as- 
sertion that singing and ig 
drama to the accompaniment of a full 


actin a 
orchestra is 2 monstrosity in art, to 
“that mouldy piece of ratiocination 
fainiliar to the pulp't in its war upon 
the dance,” which consists in showing 
how absurd it would be to the inhabi- 
taunts of another sphere to see men 
and women dancing; which is quite 
true, setting aside the trifling differ- 
ence that the pulpit argument is direct- 
ed against dancing in itself, at any time 
or on any occasion, tnd that mine was 
founded upon the essential propriety 
nnd beauty of singing under certain 
snd various circumstances, and was 
directed with specific limitation to the 
logical inconsistency of its use as a 
means of between 
man and man, or even 
and woman: setting aside also, with 
characteristic purpose, the fact that 
after pointing out this logical incon- 
sistency, I confessed for the lovers of 


communication 
between man 


music, wnmong whom I was born, and 
among whom [ shall ever live, here 
and, “2 harp within my hand,” here- 
after, that in listening to opera we 
sweep nwiy syllogisms as mere ped- 
antry, break through the principles of 
criticism, and setting our feet upon 
probability and consistency, »bandon 
ourselves to the charming of our siren 
monster. 

Moreover, I have been called upon 
instruction and warning 
itself. 
the difference 
between fifulis the 
plagal cadence, nnd who if a score 
were put before them would be sorely 


to reeeive 
in the divine art 
not know 


consecutive 


Gentlemen 
who do 


and 
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puzzled at finding the strings in one 
key and the brass in another, and whose 
notion of « four-handed piece might 
be something that was written to be 
played by one of their quadrumanous 
forefathirs, find 
very crude, and sadly lacking in tliat 


my musical notions 
profound knowledge which is to be 
obtained by going to the opera in the 
evening 


und renuding the learned dis- 
of ” 


tals” in the newspapers of the next 


cussions “numbers ” and * reci- 
morning. And there came besides a let- 
ter—an awful Jetter—dated at Leav- 
enworth, from a very profound Dutch- 
man, who announced himself as “a 
professor of music.” It was address- 
ed, not to me—oh no; nor even to the 
editor of * The Galaxy "—but to the 
publishers thereof, protesting against 
the 
their “*welcome and well 


articles into 


circulated 


admission of such 
magazine.” This gentleman, whoui the 
flood of Indo-European emigration has 
deposited, a speck of Teutonic alluvi- 
tun, upon the plains of Kansas, is sliock- 
ed atthe lack of profundity and of digni- 
ty in ny discussion of the opera; and 
though he mercifully says, * It is my 
purpose only to select a few of the 
miuny incorrect and offensive points 
found in said article, and to enter my 
exrnest protest against them,” yet he 
spends seven pages of paper in the 
urs 


discussion of the heresies ** in said 


ticle,” and also of course in giving me 
some instruction in the elegant and 
correct use of my mother tongue; his 
sense of propriety therein being par- 
ticularly offended by the assertion that 
opera is a form of art both arbitrary 
and conventional. IT might object that 
before doing so he -should find out 
Whatarbitrary and conventional mean, 
and particularly as applied to form; 
but it is wiser in me tosubmit atonce, 
and to confess that it is to a Deutsch 
instructor that I should go to learn 
how to write English. As to profun- 
ditv, I admit at once that this geist- 
taucher goes down deeper, stays down 
longer, und comes up very much mud- 


And 


dier than I eould hope to do. 


when he declares xs he dves, ** low- 
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ever, [have not the remotest idea that 
I understand Mr. White correctly,” I 
acknowledge the of his 
selbstuntcrschiedenhett without a 
ment’s hesitation. 

And now there appears in the ven- 


correctness 


mlo- 


erable shadow cast by the columns of 
the * Evening Post” a shape calling 
itself uttering doleful 
cries, nnd wringing its hands in pite- 
ous fashion. To treat its grief lightly 
would be cruel; for I fear that I have 
wounded it in its tenderest sensibili- 
ties. There can be no doubt that I 
have; for hear it: ‘*He designates 
the learned, melodic, and original 
Verdi ‘ coarse,’ * blatant’ and ‘stri- 
The application of these terms 
‘Aida’ is in my 
offence 


Touchstone, 


dent.’ 
to the 
opinion 


wuthor of 
not 
art, but against society also.” 


only a grave 
against 
And again, because I find 2» passage 
in which Wagner ** To-day 
thou art with me in paradise.” Who 
does not hear the Redeemer’s words 


siys, 


call to him as he listens to the pxasto- 
ral symphony?” little better than In- 
natic maundering (as indeed I do the 
whole school of false, fantastic, over- 
strained criticism of art and literature 
of which that passage is «a characteris- 
tic specimen), it breaks forth into this 
wail: 

I crave the attention of every lady and gen- 
tleman ofculture and refinement, of generous 
sympathies and delicate appreciation, to this 
outrage upon so much that is not only delightful 
of itself, but highly philosophic. Here we per- 
ceive a writer mauling with great. coarse fin- 
gers a very tuberose of literature, and, in his ut- 
ter misapprehension of the flashes of genius that 
illumine it. dashing it into the gutter and setting 
his heel upon it. 

And now I see why it is that it calls 
itself Touchstone. It thinks that be- 
cause I find in Verdi (as I found and 
suid twenty years ago) certain great 
faults side by side with remarkable 
merits, I commit a crime against so- 
ciety; and because I think the suppo- 
sition that a pastoral symphony sug- 
gests the words of Christ at his eruei- 
fixion mere moonstruck fiddle-faddle, 
every lady and gentleman of culture 
and refinement is called to the rescue 
to suave this tuberose (I should say, 
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this glorified squash) of literature 


from being crushed by my great, 
coarse fingers. Poor little Touch- 


stone! Why did it not go on and say, 
with the big Touchstone, * If thou 
never saw’st good manners, then thy 
manners must be wicked; and wick- 
edness is sin; and sin is damnation”? 
True there isa touch of manly strength 
in the words of the real Touchstone 
that suits ill with the weak neuterness 
of the imitation; and Shakespeare's 
Foo] would have been the first to punc- 
ture 
criticism as that upon which Wagner 


such a gas-bladder of affected 


has soared away into the realms of sub- 
lime nonsense from his often subtle and 
discriminating eulogy. But what of 
that? Why should the disciple’s lan- 
guage be all of one piece when that 
of its master is incongruous? Such 
critical 
comes from the effort to see more than 


writing as that in question 


is to be seen—to find what is called an 
inner meaning andan inner lifein works 
of art. 
vexed by tomes of like windy nonsense ; 


Shakespeare’s ghost has been 


enough to make him rise from the 
dead to smile such critics into silence, 

And now if I modulate into a differ- 
ent key, and take for a moment 2 more 
serious tone with this writer, it is for 
the sake of my readers, and to show 
them with what dense perversity the 
clearest and plainest truth is sometimes 
distorted by 
pacity is a shallow 


those whose whole ea- 


flippaney, and 
whose only motive is carping petu- 
lance at what they do not understand. 
I must needs quote the whole of the 
following passage. Long as it is, it is 
too perfect an example of its kind to 
be mutilated, except in the way of in- 
structive dissection, which cannot fail 
to be profitable to those who, knowing 
even less than this writer, might be 
misled by its 
knowledge: 

I shall glance only at his criticism on Heine’s 
song ‘Im Rhein,’ to which the Abbé has set 
music. Of one stanza of this song he gives us 
the following translation: 

“In the cathedral there is a picture 
Painted on golden leather; 

Into the wilderness of my heart 

It has thrown friendly rays ” 


specious pretence to 
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In relation to this he observes, after having 
disposed of the great pianist with the same Loot 
that he used on Wagner: 

** Note first that these words are not song-like, 
not well suited to musical tlustration; and 
this is true of all the three stanzas of Heine's 
composition which form rather a short narrative 
of sentimental cast. Compare it (the ita/ics are 
mine), for example, with this translation of a 
stanza by Goethe: 

“* Crown of existence, 
Bliss without rest, 
Thou rt love confessed.’ 


“This” he continues “is a song,and is a 
rare example of words which have poetical 
value und are well suited to musical treat- 
ment.’ 

Mr. White’s error in judgment is so egregious 
here as to be recognizable at a glince by the 
veriest tyro; for unrhythmical as the lines of 
Heine are, they ave intinitely more singable, if 
I may use the term, than those attributed to 
Goethe, which are harsh, absurd and without a 
particle of poetical value. In fact, I question 
whether one could well rake up in the whole 
English language three lines much worse suit- 
ed to ** musical treatment " or more ridiculous 
and commonplace, the middle one involving a 
sort of beatific treadmill ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. Not asingle word in all of them but rises 
up in judgment against the position assumed 
here by this critic! Only fancy: 

Cro-wn. of, ex-is-tence, 
Bl-iss, with-out re-st, 
Thou rt lo-ve con-fess'd. 

Nor has he succeeded better in the illustra- 
tion toward the close of this article, where he 
gives us an example of a melody written by 
Beethoven words of Schiller’s. The 
first three bars of this composition, which is ex- 


to some 


ceedingly simple in form contain four crotchets 
each, all the notes being of equal length. Here, 
while paying a left-handed compliment to Schil- 
Jer, he unconsciously offers a tribute to Wagner 
by asserting that the words are lost sight of ia 
the music, and that those of 

High ding diddle, 

High ding diddle, 

High ding diddle, 

Ding dong bell, 
might just as well be sung to it as any other, 
inasmuch as they “ fit the music perfectly.” 

This is another very palpable blunder, and 
one that will be recognized instant!y by every 
educated musician, composer, or performer who 
Aappens to glance atit; for it must be obvious 
that “ High ding diddle” cannot fit “ perfect- 
ly” any four notes of equal length until Mr 
Grant White shows his authority for pronounc- 
ing “ diddle ’ did-del, and accenting both sylla- 
bles alike. 

Note first, as to the italicized it 
(the neuter gender naturally receiving 
the solicitous care of this writer), that 
here is a person taking severe airs 2s 
a critic of language who is incapable 
of perceiving that the subject of the 
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sentence to which the pronoun refers 
is ‘“‘composition,” afterward spoken 
” 


of us “a short narrative,” and not by 


any means *“* words” and “ stanzas,” 
and that therefore of course the pro- 
be tt, not them, as this 
writer erroneously supposes. Sucla 
mistakes are not uncommon with peo- 
ple who are afflicted with grammatical 
wnxilety, 
thinking 
but it is 
upon exposing such ineapacity of ap- 
prehension. A like incapacity ap- 
the Heine's 
‘“‘unrhythmical ” lines, and the alleged 
unfitness for music of the stauza from 
Goethe. Heine's own lines, to which 
Liszt wrote, are rhythmical. No ob- 
jection was made to them on that 


noun must 


and who continually 
how will 


not every one whio insists 


are 


sentences parse ; 


pears in remarks about 


ground; nor did the translation pro- 
fess to represent them in that respect. 
On the contrary, it isa mere literal 
rendering, in which, as was express- 
ly mentioned, * the words are retained 
in their relative positions.” The ob- 
jection was merely to the sul ject of 
the words—to the ideas they conveyed. 
As to the translation from Goethe 
(alus for poor Touchstone! it is Fanny 
Bunnett’s), its words, nas mere sounds, 
are certainly as unfit for singing as 
No 


one need put on motley to discover 


almost any that could be found. 


that. They combine all the fiults of 
English in that respeet. And for 


singing languages range themselves 
much in this order: First, Italian; 
next Spanish; next, as far as I may 
venture an opinion, Russian, which, 
as I have heard it spoken, is, con- 
trary to general assumption, a rich, 
softspeech ; next English ; then French ; 
and last of all German, which except 
from the lips of a very well-bred, soft- 
voiced, and very pretty woman, when 
she uses du frequently, is the most hor- 
rible combination of sounds with which 
the human ear can be tormented. But 
as to the case in question, the sound of 
the words is entirely from the purpose 
of the discussion. It might as well 
have been objected that the translator 
wore spectacles or had a red nose. 
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The point to which attention was di- 
recte:l in regard to those lines, and the 
only point, was—their meaning, what 
they expressed; and again, it was dis- 
tinctly said that the fitness of Goethe's 
song (not of those English sounds) for 
music “depends upon the unity and 
entotional nature of the thought convey- 
ed.” Goethe’s stanza was compared 
with Heine’s solely to contrast this 
unity and emotional character of the 
one with and narrative 
character of the other. And as to the 
joy theme of the Ninth Symphony, if 
Touchstone can’t sing ‘High ding 
diddle ” to it, there is many a nursery 
maid who ean and who has done so, 


the diverse 


The objection made shows an_ utter 
ignorance, or a more reprehensible 
disregard of the principle of word- 
adaptation to music—that the unac- 
cented notes of 2» bar (except the sec- 
ond in triple time, which has a sec- 
ondary secent), and particularly the 
last note of avy bar, whether in com- 
mon or triple time, may always be 
sung to any’ unaccented syllable, no 
matter how lightly it is touched, un- 
less that note is xccented (sforzando) 
or is syncopated with the first note of 
the following bar. This has been 
known to all musicians, and practised 
of necessity by all singers, from the 
time when the angels sang their first 
song of joy atthe Creation. An arch 
angel could not do otherwise; for it is 
in the very nature of music and words 
that it must be so. And moreover it 
is so inthe case of the very words thiat 
Schiller wrote, and Beethoven wrote 
to. See: 
Frende schiner Gottertunken, 
Tochter aus Elysium 
Wir betreten feuer-trunken 

Himmilische deine Heiligthum, 

Deine zauber binden wieder 

Was die Mode streng zetheilt; 

Alle Menschen werden Brider, 

Wodlim sanfter Fligel weilt. 

By this it will be seen (as I am al- 
most ashamed to point ont, but the 
shame in this matter is not mine) that 
every fourth one of Beethoven's ** notes 
of equal length” is sung to the lightly 
touched short syllable of a trochaic 
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foot; the third note * of equal length” 
being sung to the foregoing long or 
accented syllable. And so throughout 
the ode we have the following words 
sung at the end of a bar to two notes 
of equal grosse, 
Sreundes, holdes, seinen, «nd so forth; 
and the last of four crotchets is also 
sung to the prefix ge. 

I have taken the trouble to show all 
this, and to make it so plain that the 
wiyfaring man, though « Touchstone, 
need not err therein, that my readers 


length: lungen, 


mity see what is the value of this sort 
of pretentious carping; to 
show to the editors of the * Evening 
Post” (which has long had «a literary 
standing that it should seem it would 
jealously preserve) that they should 
tuke some shame to themselves that, 
by admitting such shallow twaddle by 
the column to the honor of their im- 
print, they have 
ance—ephemeral 


aml also 


given it xn import- 
though that import- 
ance be—that it could not otherwise 
attain, and have 


lead such of their readers as could not 


allowed the blind to 
see, into a ditch. 

And now Touchstone, having shown 
in its own words that ** Mr. White is 
not a safe guide in any esthetical re- 
lation,” let us leave it wailing its little 
warning, and listen to the same sub- 
ject as it is tuken up by another voice, 
We have heard it from the bass, from 
the tenor, and last from the counter- 
tenor of the mzsico;* now it comes 
from the soprano. 

A dainty note, on the finest French 
paper, written with mauve ink of del- 
icatest hue, begs in polite phrase the 
privilege of a reply to the dreadful 
man who will call opera—dear, delight- 
ful opera—a monster. As faras I am 
concerned, [would gladly publish 

* The proof-reader queries this word musirco, 
which therefore seems to need explanation. 
Well, it is easier to tell what a musico was and 
is not than what itis. It is not a man; it is not 
a woman; itis nota boy; it is notagirl. But 
it was aboy once, and it sang during its boyhood 
and afterward. That is. it used todo so; for 
the thing and the name have been obsolete for 
nearly acentury. Yet as we have seen, and as 
St. Paul assures us, that is sometimes a sponta- 
neous growth of nature which used generally to 
be produced by art. 
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here the accompanying communica- 
tion. It would not do much to over- 
burden my article; for it would make 
only a paragraph. Yes, in one short 
paragraph, of not a quarter of a puge, 
all the heresies of the ** Wagner,” the 
* Liszt,” and the ** Musical Monster” 
were to be refuted, and their author 
utterly extinguished. But there is a 
slight difficulty of detail. 
no takes up her point with such inten- 
sity of feeling, that her underscored 
words, even in this 
graph, would quite exhaust the provi- 
sion of italic letter in the printing of- 
fice. Fortunate, this, for me. Like 
many a general, I escape defeat not 


The sopra- 


one short para- 


because of my own strength or skill, 
but because of the remoteness of my 
enemy from a base of supplies. But 
no; my fair reader is not my enemy. 
I have always liked sopranos, and I 
mean that this one shall like me. Her 
grievance, next to that shocking word 
«monster, is chiefly my denial of an 
intellectual the opera: 
and she exclaims: ‘* All pure emotions 
uppeal to the tnéellect as well as the 


character to 


heart. Can anything be more enno- 
bling than the glorious strains of Mo- 
gart, Verdi, and Gounod?” I must 
thank her first for the delightful litule 
inward laugh LT had at the collocation, 
Mozart, Verdi, and Gounod. It was 
so deliciously feminine that for the 
sake of it I could forgive my soprano 
a far greater grievance than the deli- 
cate ear-boxing that she gives me. 
Although Gounod comes last, he is ev- 
idently the man of her heart, and will 
remain least until has 
read this article; and then—alas for 
her peace of mind! unless I should 
Then will it 


so; at she 


prove compassionate. 
be read of, 
—how she wept and clasped my knees, 
And how she tended me in vain, 
And meekly strove to expiate 
The scorn that crazed my brain. 
She thinks—I am sure of it—that the 
garden music in * Faust” is ‘just too 
Well, she is 
On that point 


sweet for anything.” 
right; it is delicious. 


we are congenial, and, I hope, on 
many 


others. But, gentle soprano, 
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because it is delicious it is not there- 
fore intellectual, not therefore enno- 
bling. Itlaps you in Elysium, and, in 
the words of that other sweet soprano, 
Viola, in ** Twelfth Night,” 

It gives a very echo to the seat 

Where Love is thron’d. 
So at least I have always felt as I 
thrilled under the entrancing passion 
Could So- 
lon or could Nestor listen to it, and not 
feel for the moment that he too was a 
lover? 


that it utters and awakens. 


But because it thus moves me 
even now in the sweet memory of its 
enchanting strains, I cannot shut my 
to the truth that it 
neither him that sings it nor him that 
Both men may be noble; but 
both may be sordid, or gross, or friv- 
Nay, the sordid, and the gross, 
and the frivolous may feel it more 
keenly, even more profoundly, than he 
does whose nature is truly noble. The 
enjoyment and appreciation of music 
is a mere matter of physical organiza- 
tion and 
Some of the most musically sensitive 
men and that I have 
known were shallow, base, and 
fish. Fresh from hearing ‘ Don Gio- 
vanni,” the ** Messiah,” or the ** Hero- 
ic Symphony,” or even the * Pasto- 
ral,” which, according to Wacuer, 
says to our hearts,“ This day thou 
shalt be with me in paradise,” they 
would up to the 
promptings of all the evilest passions 
in the human heart. What lovelier 
natures have there been than among 
musicians! But then what 
more contemptible and worthy of de- 
testution! Paganini, 
made him the master of all those who 


eyes ennobles 


hears. 


olous. 


emotional — susceptibility. 


women ever 


sel- 


give themselves 


natures 


whose violin 
had hearts and ears to hear him, was 
probably one of the meanest and most 
sordid creatures that ever lived. And 
if any one, particularly any soprano, 
wishes to know what nobility there is 
in Liszt—a musician in 
sense, although not a great composer 


great one 
—let her read, in the * Souvenirs d'une 
Cossaque,” the confessions of Olga de 
Janina, the great virtuoso’s pupil and 
mistress. Nor will it do for us to look 
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too closely into the personal nature of 
the god of our idolatry Beethoven, 
who, us he was the greatest of musi- 
cians, should have been, according to 
this theory, among the noblest of men, 
I may possibly have thought so once; 
but thought cast out such thought. 
The theory will not stand a moment’s 
examination in the light of fuct aud of 
reason; and in that light the moral ef- 
fects of every art, even music, must be 
judged. The moral effect, I say, for 
us to moral quality, it has none; no 
more than a sunbeam has, or a tu- 
berose, or a squash, however glorified. 
No; music gives to those who are so 
hlessed «s to be susceptible of its de- 
lights, the most exquisite of their plea- 
sures; but it is more than doubtful 
that pleasure, even of the purest and 
most transcendent order, is at all enno- 
bling, and even that that brightest and 
serenest pleasure which we call happi- 
ness does anything to elevate and pu- 
rify the soul by its enjoyment. There 
is more truth in the teaching that pu- 
rification comes through sorrow and 
self-sacrifice and fiery trial. It is no 
mere Puritanic notion that the path- 
way to the Delectable Mountains, of 
which we all get longing glimpses, 
leads through the Valley of Humilia- 
tion and through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. 

And now xs to that word ‘ mon- 
ster,” at which my soprano shudders 
and flushes mauve with indiguation, I 
really fear that like many of her sex 
she does not know what it is that 
troubles her. For ‘‘ monster”’ means 
nothing bad. True, when a soprano 
calls # man a monster she means 
something very dreadful indeed—that 
he trifles with her affections, or seeks 
to gain them when she has bestowed 
them upon some happier man, or that 
he his handkerchief with too 
startling an emphasis, or has some 
other equally infamous trait of charac- 
ter. But since the days of the Vedas 
there has been a feminine dialect. 
Monster, however, really means only 
that which is out of the regular course 
of nature, and so, that which is abnor- 
8 


uses 
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malin any way. Surely some of my 
readers must have forguotten— 


There's no such thing in nature, and you'll draw 
A faultiess monster that the world ne'er saw. 


A monster may be beautiful; and 
such a monster is the opera, which en- 
trances us with pleasure in open de- 
fiance of all reason. My readers may 
trust me—I assure them, me of all 
meu—that I shall say nothing in dero- 
gation of music, even in its most ex- 
travagant form; if indeed it only be 
music. Do they love it? ‘Therefore 
ean they understand what I 
when I say that I love it more, and 
that there is no love for it like unto my 
love. Therefore can they know what 
one must feel for music who heard the 
strains of Mozart in his childish 
dreams, und to whom Beethoven was 
the companion of his boyhood. It is, 
and has been since my memory, the 
one great delight that words fail me to 
express. I can say what I think and 
utter what I feel upon any other sub- 
ject with reasonable satisfaction to 
myself; but as to music I know that I 
can only write “about it and about 
it,” that all the skill of my craft can 
help me little here, and that its great- 
est masters can do not greatly better. 
For it is the very function and the 
great glory of music that it expresses 
that for which there is no other lan- 
guage. And when these sweet sopra- 
nos and nondescript musicos don their 
filagree armor and draw their pretty 
blades to do fierce battle for the opera, 
they must find other enemies than the 
champion who, with his great, coarse 
fingers, has fought that fight before 
them. They and their following might 
much better put up their bright 
swords, possess their souls in patience, 
buy “The Galaxy” regularly, and 
read it dutifully; and at the year’s end 
they will find themselves better and 
wiser men, healthier and handsomer 
women. 

And now one word seriously to the 
various gentlemen who, announcing 
themselves professors of music and 
professors of what-not, have devoted 
themselves by the column in various 


mean 
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purts of the country to the discrediting 
of x man who is unlike them in one 
respect at least, in that he is a profes- 
sor of nothing. ‘They haye sent me— 
magoanimous creatures that they are— 
the outpourings of their generous 
souls. But although their trumpets 
sound the challenge, I shall decline 
the combat. It is not to them or now 
that I am called upon to show my 
rights upon this ground; where, if I 
chose to do so, I might rather ask 
them to show their credentials to sit 
in judgment among those who raised 
me, years ago, to the right of trial 
only by my peers. Let them re- 
member the words of the wandering 
Ithacan at the Phaeacian games, the 
occasion of them, and the issue: 





voov 6’ anopwau0s &oor: 
Qpivas pou Ovyov évi snSecor 
pirowiv 
Eix@yv ov xata xoopov Ey@ 0’ 
ov vnis aéSiwv, 
Qs ov ye pvS.iat, add év rpw- 
TOIOLV O1@ 
"Eppevar* 
—Odys., B. 8, 1. 177. 
And now, although they may go on, 
eim@v ov naTa HOO MOY, after their 
kind, and repeating the figure of this 
exnon forever, when it comes my turn 
T shall not take up the subject; for al- 


though a canon, according to its very 
structure, has no end, yet it was 


found long ago that canons must be 
ended. 

These gentlemen have a right to 
their quavers even if they are wreng 
in their crotchets; but in their person- 
ality they are at least unwise. They 
may drive my captivated soprano, who 
is, I hope, a fair scholar, that she may 
make up my deficiencies, to liken 
them to the last victim of the Hydra- 
queller. 

* Thus rendered by Bryant : 


* —___vet thy wit is small, 
And thy unmannerly words have angered me 
Even te heart. Not quite unskilled am I 
In games, as thou dost idly talk,” etc., ete. 


-~for I leave the rest with unlifted veil. 





? 
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“ Comperit invidiam supremo fine domari. 

Urit enim fulgore suo, qui pregravat arte. 

lnfra se positos: extinctus amabiter idem.”* 

—** Hor. Epis.,’”’ I1., 1, 7. 12, 

But all this while another soprano 
waits, smiling and curtseying, before 
the footlights, where she stands so liv- 
ing an embodiment of her real name, 
Liu Jeunesse, that it seems a pity that 
she changed it for the unmeaning Ital- 
innization, Albani, of the name of the 
place where she happened to be born, 
Albany. Under any name, however, 
this last born daughter of song is wel- 
come. Not a great prima donna, she 
is a very charming singer; not a re- 
miurkable actress, she is yet a very 
pleasing one; not a beauty, she has 
yet an exceedingly attractive and cap- 
tivating person, one that brings up an 
old word that our grandfathers used 
when they spoke of our grandmothers 
—engaging. As she glides across the 
stage, her dark blue eyes swimming in 
liquid light, her full, alluring lips and 
white, shapely throat, promise just the 
delicious tones that soon issue from 
them. Her voice is clear, sound, and 
pure, and is delivered with a freedom 
that is rarely heard from any one born 
on this side of the Atlantic, or, it may 
be said, on this side of the British 
channel. This great merit «and _ first 
requisite of fine singing she owes part- 
ly to her race and partly to her excel- 
lent, although yet not perfected, school- 
ing. Not that French voices are gen- 
erally fine; on the contrary, they gen- 
erally are mean and thin. But there 
is in all the continental peoples, partic- 
ularly in the Latin races, and above 
all, it need hardly be said, in the Ital- 
ians, 2 clear, free vocal utterance, 
whether in song or speech, that is very 
rarely heard from Anglo-Saxons. But 
then, as I have said, she has been 
taught that pure delivery of the voice 
straight from the larynx—not from the 
chest, as is often erroneously said, for 

* She would find in all the copies that I have 
seen artes and positas; but she would have lit- 
tle hesitation, on*this occasion, at least, in 
adopting the reading suggested by Doering, but 
which he did not venture to take into the text. 
For, as he remarks, “hie locus, ut nunc legitur 
dificultates habet viz expediendas.” 
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the chest Is but a bellows—which is 
the first requirement, the sine gua non 
of good singing. Inferior singers, 
badly taught or unteachable, have al- 
most always some awkwardness in the 
action of the throat or the lips, that 
half chokes or distorts the sound, gives 
aun impression of conscious effort in its 
utterance, and mars the pure musical 
vibration. Albani has none of this 
(Nilsson, with all her finish of vocaliz- 
ation, has it somewhit), but is as un- 
impeachable in this respect as Jenny 
Lind, or even Alboni. Knowing how 
people jump at conclusions, I must s:y 
that I do not mean to liken Albani to 
Lind or to Alboni, although I compare 
her with them. In quality her voice 
is like a sweet clarinet (an A above the 
chalumeau), clear, vibrating, smeoth, 
and of an evenness that is most admira- 
ble. So fitted by nature were its regis- 
ters to blend, and so well has she been 
trained, that it seems as if she had but 
one. From her lowest note to the top 
of her compass, there is but one qual- 
ity, one even, unbroken gradation of 
delicious sound. As to her method of 
vocalization, it is perfectly correct, of 
the best Italian school—-which it is to 
be feared that Verdi’s music will ere 
long quite do away—and in this school 
she is as great a proficient as could be 
expected at her years. For she is in 
the first bloom of her youth, and conse- 
quently in the fulness of her inexperi- 
ence. Should she continue to study 
as she has begun, and keep her health, 
she will be a better singer five years 
hence than she has yet become. The 
delicacy of her musical articulation 
even now is admirable. Her style— 
that is, her musical elocution—is quite 
unimpeachable. It is of course not 
the grand style; that is, large, simple, 
rich, and delicate with the delicacy 
that goes with strength; but it is 
chaste, elegant, and graceful. Better 
phrasing, or so good, we have not 
heard here for a long time. This 
charming but not very moving style 
suits perfectly with her voice, which 
flows as clear, as equal, as fresh and 
bright as a running spring, and almost 
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as coli—no, not cold, but cool, and 
without a teardrop in it. Yet she is 
not impassive on the stage, but con- 
veys the impression of a very sensitive 
nature; and she makes love divinely. 

Only one really weak spot was ap- 
parent in all her performance—her in- 
tonation. Not that she sings out of 
tune; on the contrary, she takes her 
intervals, whether remote or close, 
perfectly, and attacks her notes abso- 
lutely and with precision. But a sing- 
er may do this and yet fail on a sus- 
tained note. If x note be both sostenu- 
to and diminuendo, there isa tendency 
to sharping as the tension of the vocal 
organs is lessened. It might natural- 
ly be supposed that the tendency 
would be the other way; but it is not 
so. This fault only the firmest organs 
and the nicest ears avoid entirely, and 
Albani shows now, in a slight degree, 
a weakness which it is to be hoped 


will not grow upon her. I might 
have supposed her error a mere 


chunce; but three times in one even- 
ing I heard her lovely voice slip al- 
most imperceptibly up this perilous 
incline. It was just enough to make 
one glad when the end came. But 
perhaps she was weary, or not well. 
Let us heartily hope that it was so; 
for she is a charming singer—to me 
more charming than Nilsson, although 
she has not yet quite the finish of the 
Swede, lacks her physical strength 
and her experience, and is weaker in 
her lower register. But Nilsson’s su- 
periority is not enough to make her a 
great singer; and she lacks the bright, 
sweet, and in all ways thoroughly 
pleasant manner, both of singing and 
of personal bearing, that makes the 
young Franco-American’s mere pres- 
ence on the stage delightful. 
pears to best advantage in Bellini’s and 


She ap- 


Donizetti’soperas. Verdi's heavy scores 
tux her powers to the extreme; and 
in ** Lohengrin” 
ed. If I were toassign Albania place 
among singers, I should rate her, as a 


she was overweighit- 


mere vocalist, midway in the second 
rank, with the capability of taking a 
First 


foremost place in that rank. 
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rate of course she can never become; 
for she has nota first-rate voice, nor 
«a high musical or dramatic intelli- 
gence, and she lacks the needful physi- 
eal strength. And here our musico 
Touchstone takes up the subject again, 
and asks if I am comparing her and 
Nilsson and Patti with Gabrielli in the 
last century. Oh no, most foolish and 
yet un-Fool-like Touchstone, I am do- 
ing no such thing, for the very good 
reason that although I am one hun- 
dred years old, Iam not one hundred 
and twenty-five. Nor am I compar- 
ing them with Catalani or with Pasta— 
first-rate prima donnas who, although 
within the memory of living men, also 
*“ flourished ” before I was born, and 
whom therefore I was not quite able 
to hear—but with Lind and Alboni, who 
sang here not many years ago, and 
whose voices, compared with any now 
known (but not of course with others 
that may and will arise, for nature is 
inexhaustible), were almost as silver 
trumpets compared to flutes or flageo- 
lets, and who had the grand style, 
being born with the capability of it, 
which no one of the others was. But 
we cannot always have the greatest; 
and Albani is quite as good as we de- 
serve.* 

But we have a right to demand the 
best music; and therefore Mr. Stra- 
kosch did wisely when he withdrew 
Verdi’s ** Requiem ” after a single per- 
formance. IT had never heard an ope- 
ra of Verdi's without finding in it 
much to admire side by side with 
I went, therefore, 


| 


much to condemn. 
to the performance of the “ Requiem ’ 
with excited curiosity, but with pleas- 
aunt anticipations. No one who ap- 


* T have said that Albani has only one defect; 
she has another, that trembling pulsation of the 
voice when it is pressed which is so painfully 
apparent in almost all the singers of the day. I 
observed at the performance of “ Lohengrin” 
that only one of the artists on the stage was free 
from it—Signor Carpi. It makes a loud, sus- 
tained note produce an effect which may be il- 
lustrated thus: <>< >< >< ><> ><>, in- 
stead of the proper one, which may be illustrat- 
ed thus: =——— => 
This defect soon followed the appearance of 
Verdi as a popular com poser. 
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preciates Verdi, and who knows what 
the music of a requiem mass should be, 
could expect from him a great or a 
consistent composition in this style; 
but I did look for some pleasing and 
well defined melodic ideas, with a 
very effective treatment of the orches- 
tra, allin hisown strongly marked man- 
ner. But he manifestly thought that 
he must on this occasion be quite unlike 
himself; and the result was a nonde- 
script composition which left no im- 
pression but that of the painful strug- 
gles of the composer to do something 
altogether beyond his powers. Sig- 
nor Verdi has, we must assume, a full 
appreciation of the great mass music 
which has been left to us by the emi- 
nent composers of the past; and if he 
had chosen, he might doubtless have 
written something very fine in imita- 
tion of it; but he tried to be original, 
and he has no original capacity for sn- 
cred composition. His best thoughts, 
although ear-taking and impressive, 
are sensuous and coarsely strong; his 
poor thonghts, vulgar and frivolous. 
(I must leave “ Aida” out of the ques- 
tion of course, because I have not heard 
it; but I am familiar with all his other 
works.) His characteristic traits are 
exactly those which unfit him for sa- 
cred composition. What was notably 
Jacking in his ** Requiem,” however, 
was not the old ecclesiastical forms 
and cadences, but beautiful and sug- 
gestive musical thouglits in any style. 
Melodies of any kind were scarce; and 
although there was a good deal of 
florid counterpoint, it was florid for 
the snke of its floridity, and as far as 
any significance. was concerned, the 
figures might as well have been play- 
ed backward as forward. Of fucue, 
which he attempted in the treatment 
of three or four sentences of the mass, 
Verdi has not the most moderate ca- 
pacity. His ideas do not come to him 
in a form capable ef fugal treatment. 
The theme of a fugue should be mas- 
sive, clear, and well pronounced; able 
to make itself felt whenever it enters, 
or however it may be attacked by the 
other parts; capable of the most va- 
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rious treatment, and yet with its out- 
lines as sharply cut, and its base as 
firmly settled as those of x pyramid; 
having, indeed, capacity of such treat- 
ment because of that very clearness 
of form and strength of structure. It 
has been well said (by the learned and 
discriminating critic of the “ Evening 
Pest”) that “the fugue is a musical 
composition which does not commonly 
obtain variety and richness in expres- 
sion by treating different sentiments, 
but different phases, shades, and com- 
plexions, as it were, of some one sen- 
timent. Its chief peculiarity is that it 
represents the maximum of develop- 
ment with the minimum of idea.” 
But Verdi's ideas have not the strength 
to bear such treatment, In this mass 
his fugue subjects are peurile, and 
they are treated in a puerile way. 
Very soon after the fugue is started it 
degenerates into an_ indiscriminate 
scramble, in which chorus and orches- 
tra rush on pell-mell no whence and 
no whither; and finally, like some lit- 
tle torrent, it “‘ peters out” in the sand, 
and sinks away from sight. In other 
respects the mass showed an entire in- 
ability to grasp the meaning of the 
sentences which the music was in- 
tended to illustrate. The ‘ Tuba mi- 
rum,” instead of being simple and 
grand, as it should be, if not terrible, 
us announcing the awful trump which 
compels all creatures before the 
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throne, is an affected and trivial fan- 
fare of keyed brass: a sort of glorifi- 
eation of the “flourish” which an- 
nounces the entrance of royal person- 
In the * Agnus 
Dei” we have a florid accompaniment 
of flutes caught from the style in which 
Mendelssolin uses this instrument to 
embroider the soft texture of his thin 
orchestral ideas. It is absurdly out 
of place. Indeed, the whole work is 
at its best theatrical, sensational, and 
ridiculously lacking in dignity and 
solemnity. I have of 
these articles that there is no such 
thing as comic music; but that was 
before I heard Verdi’s solemn mass 
for the repose of Manzoni’s soul. That 


ages upon the stage. 


suid in one 


in some passages attains more nearly 
to the expression of pure comedy— 
shall we say burlesque?—by musical 
syund than anything in “IL Matri- 
monio Segreto” or “11 Barbiere di 
Seviglia. The fugues (particularly 
the “Libera me”), the * Agnus Dei,” 
and the “Tuba mirum,” have a touch 
of humor quite novel in musical com- 
position. Liszt and Berlioz with all 
their efforts have accomplished noth- 
ing equal to this. They are merely 
elaborately dull and pompously com- 
monplace. Indeed, Verdi’s previous 
writings being all very serious, we 
may perhaps be justified in accepting 
his ‘* Requiem Mass” as his first Opus 
comicum if not as his first comic opera. 
RicHakD Grant WHITE. 


SNOW DREAMS. 


AST night it snowed; and Nature fell asleep : 
_4 Forest and field lie tranced in gracious dreams 
Of growth, for ghosts of leaves long dead, it seems, 
Hover about the boughs; and wild winds sweep 
O’er whitened fields, full many a hoary heap, 


From the storm-harvest, 


sown by silent streams! 


With beauty of crushed clouds the cold earth teems, 
Aud Winter a fertile-seeming truce would keep. 


Bat such ethereal slumber may not bide 

The ascending syn’s bright scorn—not long, I fear; 
And all its visions, on the golden tide 

Of mid-noon gliding off, shall disappear. 


Fair dreams, farewell ! 


So, in life’s stir and pride, 


You fade—and leave the treasure of a tear! 





G. P. Larnrop. 
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“AND ON EARTH, PEACE.” 

Ar this Christmas time, whose tradi- 
tional sentiment is ** good will toward 
men,’’ there seems a special mockery in 
the huge armaments of Christendum. 
Happily, the only wars now raging are 
those among the Spanish race—trivial ac- 
cordingly ; but the vast armies afoot and 
fleets afloat point toward that shock which 
Mr. Disraeli forebodes. Some men love 

var for its own sake, some as the means 
of compassing an ead ;_ but how is it, since 
the greater number in every Christian na- 
tion covet peace, that they are so often 
fighting? ‘The truth is, a certain noble 
passion has in all ages been cunningly 
converted to an instrument of conquest 
and cruelty. It is the emotion of patriot- 
ism that is successfully invoked to break 
peace, and fill mankind with a bloody 
fury: 

C’est un Russe! Egorge, assomme, 
Un Croate! Feu roulant. 

C’est juste. Pourquoi cet homme, 
Avait-il un habit blanc ? 

Celui-ci je le supprime 

Et men vais, le cour serein, 
Puisqu’il a commis le crime 

De naitre a droite du Rhin. 

This terrible use of the lofty sentiment 
of personal loyalty, or love of country, has 
been in vogue ever since ‘* princes were 
privileged to kill, and numbers sanctified 
the crime.’’ Mankind has yet to learn 
the art of keeping the peace despite am- 
bitious leaders. If, as Machiavelli says, 
war ought to be the only study of a 
prince, and peace to be regarded as a 
mere breathing time, giving him leisure 
to contrive and ability to execute military 
plans, yet, on the other hand, we may 
claim with Cowper, that ‘* war’s a game 
which, were their subjects wise, kings 
would not play at.’? But the cure for 
war cannot be the quack one of abolishing 
all armies, since an armed and trained 
force is the only prop of the State's author- 
ity, the only safe guardian of society and 
thelaw. Nor is the remedy to raii against 
the soldier’s profession, which is a noble 
one, with a standard of duty so high that 
he faces death with a smile ; whereas, did 
he shun suffering and danger with the 





tradesman’s spirit of ‘*‘ Does this pay at 
twenty cents a day?” suciety would be 
the spoil of ruffians. It is patriotism, not 
professional suldiery, that destroys peace ; 
and until machinery is found tu prevent 
these warlike ‘‘ uprisings of the people,”’ 
which we admire and applaud, until we 
discover how to check the sudden smoth- 
ering of one generous sentiment by an- 
other—the eclipse of good will toward 
men by the sublime love of country—our 
Christmas dreams of peace on earth are 
vain. 

Franklin has said that ‘‘ there never 
was a good war or a bad peace.’’ Cer- 
tainly in most wars the appeal to patriot- 
ism to buckle on the sword is a prodigious 
fraud, a horrible cheat. The good vyilla- 
gers of Quiquendone went to war with 
their neighbors of Virgamen, because, six 
or seven hundred years befvre, a stray 
Virgaimen cow, wandering into Quinquen- 
donian territory, had eaten from a mead- 
ow thereof thrice the width of her tongue 
—the value of the grass not being great, 
if you wish, but the trespass, the wrung, 
the outrage, as the historian M. Verne 
remarks, being complete, and therefore 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion for adjustment. ‘To mask a king’s 
ambition, a court beauty’s jealousy or 
lust, a primate’s vanity, an ambassador’s 
blender, a general’s drunken rage as ‘** the 
vause of country,’’ and in that sign to 
the nation from forge, farm, and 
fireside, to perish on the battle-field, is 
Out of what 
pettiness of Hohenzollern candidature did 


call 
melancholy and monstrous. 


the last bloody war in Europe begin? 
For what trivial “dispute will the next 
half million of patriots die? We 
see princes, ‘‘ with ambition puffed,” 
struggling ‘‘ for an egg-shell ; 


shall 


”? armies 

That for a fantasy and trick of fame, 

Go to their graves like beds ; fight for a plot 

Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 

Which is not tomb enough, aud continent, 

To hide the slain. 

No sacrifices are too great in resisting 
tyranny, or the wanton march of 
Alexander or Bonaparte : 
of freedum or humanity, the very Quaker 


Some 


in the strugzle 
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doffs his drab for the blue, and a Sumner 
comes out in the réle of belligerent. But the 
European game of war is a hopeless series 
of conquest and recunquest, from age to 
age, uccomplishing little save to cut 
down the flower of each successive gener- 
ation. When checkmate is called to this 
or the other king, they only pause to fill 
up the board with a fresh set of men, and 
play the game over again. The craziest 
rivalry between nations, no less than 
‘* Freedom’s battle,’’ is ‘* bequeathed by 
bleeding sire to -son.’’ Germany has 
just ‘‘recovered’’ from France what 


Louis XIV. wasted away some ages 
since; and accordingly the French 


watchward is ‘** Revenge,’’ for whose sake 
many a noble lad must be sacrificed. 
Then, in turn, some future Moltke and 
Bismarck will freshly soak with blood 
the French vineyards; and anon will fol- 
low a series of compliments and quarrels : 

Et cela pour des Altesses, 

Qui, vous a peine enterres, 

Se feront ees politesses 

Pendant que vous pourrirez. 

We in America have been spared one 
chief agony of war, the agony of fruitless 
sacrifice. We have never known (we of 
the North) what final failure means, for 
we have never lost a war; and yet has 
nut sume mother or sister who sent out 
the pride and hope of the home, to die on 
Virginian soil, felt that the sacrifice was 
tov great for the cause? What then 
shall we say of wars beginning in blun- 
der or wrong, prosecuted by patrivtism 
under protest, and ending in disaster? 
One is almost inclined to turn critic, add- 
ing ifs and buts, conditions and qualifica- 
tions to the dulce et decorum of Horace, 
to whom it was sentiment, and of War- 
ren, to whom it was reality, in seeing 
sume gifted and generous lad of Paris 
escape from fighting ‘‘ for country and 
freedom,”’ in the war begun by the Em- 
peror Napoleon, only to be killed in the 
war of the Commune. 

Bayard ‘Taylor, in his verses on 
** Squandered Lives,”’ puts the case boldly. 
Those that perish in strenuous toil—fish- 
erman, sailor, soldier, woodman—are of 
hervic breed ; with ‘‘ strong hands that 
go lightly to labor, and true hearts that 
tuke comfort in life.”’ 

In each is the seed to replenish 
The world with the vigor it needs, 
The centre of honest affections, 

The impulse to generous deeds, 
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Then he argues that ‘each prod- 
igal life that is wasted in manly 
achievements unseen’’ only leaves a 
greater proportion of the crafty and the 
cowardly behind; and the best consola- 
tion that he, or perhaps we, can find is 
the sorry one, that ** God sees the lives 
that are squandered, and we to His wis- 
dom are blind.”’ It is doubtful, never- 
theless, how far war is a part of God's 
wisdom, or man’s either—gregarious fury 
it often resembles. International arbi- 
tration and Geneva and Brussels confer- 
erences, with public education and pop- 
ular government, are about all the devices, 
direct and indirect, yet framed for recun- 
ciling the world-old conflict between pa- 
triotism and peace. 

VOX POPULI 

Hiarp times always tell against the 
party in power. They have. upset the 
Republican party in 1874, as they had 
upset the Democratic party in 1840. Af- 
ter a long course of dulness in trade and 
dearth of employment, politics simplify 
themselves into this furm: ‘* Anything 
fora change!’’ We shift the cards in 
hope thereby to shift the luck, or to see 
whether there can possibly be as many 
knaves against us in the new pack. 
Whether the hard times, the drop in 
wages, the closing of mills and factories 
are due to Republican causes, the inquir- 
er may easily learn from the leading arti- 
cles in the daily newspapers. 

And the Republican party always was a 
fine one for ** bolting.’’ It was originally 
made up of bolters. A party so made up 
must be handied cautiously by its mana- 
gers, because men who have once discard- 
ed a regular ticket (especially if they did 
so on principle) are very apt to do it 
again, if you give them a chance. Those 
Dutchmen who still vote for Andrew 
Jackson did not betray the hero in 1856, 
nor was it any such stalwart stuff that 
Lincoln and Grant led four times to polit- 
ical victory; but a dozen years of tri- 
umph caused some Republican chieftains 
to forget that men who can quit one party 
and cleave to another, out of sentiment 
or conviction, will some day be capable of 
leaving this and cleaying elsewhere, for 
the same cause, 

Even while they stay in the party, such: 
men are prone to be discontented with 
whatever they may happen to think 
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wrong. Where you have a party made 
up of men who belong to it because their 
fathers did, you have something solid to 
rely on—few of your skulkers and desert- 
ers in an army where that sound and pre- 
servative piety prevails. But in these de- 
generate days, a multitude of electors 
rove about from party to party, voting as 
May seem good unto them. Critics 
sprang up in Republican councils years 
ago; and now we see that crowds of the 
once faithful have ‘‘ soured on Zion.”’ 

Besides, many who joined the Repub- 
lican ranks for the war against slavery 
and secession, have always been restive 
since the end of that campaign, showing 
a disposition to disband and be mustered 
out; whereas many chiefs entreat them 
to stand by the colors, promising plenty 
of fighting yet. Now, to find a new war- 
ery for this purpose has not been easy, 
because the Republican party, like the 
Democratic, is not of one mind in all 
parts of the country touching the dilem- 
mas of the hour, such as the one between 
free trade and protection, or between cur- 
rency contraction and expansion. Hence 
the rallying point has once more been 
sought for not on the industrial, but the 
humanitarian side of politics—that reser- 
voir of Republican strength and arsenal 
of Republican weapons. Some leaders 
would fain have marched the party to wo- 
man’s suffrage; others, to the social 
equalization of negroes and whites; and 
others still have been wholly bent on a 
grand crusade against King Aleohol—on 
outlawing the traders in spirits and beer. 
That has apparently happened to the 
Republican party which had just before 
happened to the English Liberal party ; 
namely, that men accuse it of rushing 
into every ism, of meddling from sheer 
restlessness, of never letting we]! enough 
alone—they became afraid of their heady 
idol, and overthrew it. 

Thirty or forty other causes of the Re- 
publican rout have been discovered by the 
microscopic keenness of newspapers. 
There was Ceesarism, a beautiful bug- 
bear begotten by the New York ‘* Her- 
ald’ (sole inventor of the wild-beast 
alarm), and adopted by the journalistic 
admirers of that ingenious sheet in New 
York and elsewhere. There was the 
** third term,’’ which luckily did not de- 
feat Dix in New York, for he denounced 
it, nor revolutionize Pennsylvania, be- 
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cause the whole Republican party there 
formally, in convention, named Hartranft 
as Grant’s successor in 1876. ‘There was 
the franking privilege, which the pres- 
eut Congress abolished; and the New 
Orleans revolt, which the President quell- 
ed just before election. ‘There was the 
‘salary grab,’’ voted for and against in 
the House by almost identical ratios of 
each party, and finally repealed. ‘There 
was the Crédit Mobilier affair, for which 
Oakes Ames and James Brovks were ex- 
pelled. There were the greenback notions 
of Pendleton and Butler, and that desire 
for currency contraction which was a geo- 
graphical, not a partisan issue. ‘There 
were Conklingism, Mortonism, Garfield- 
ism—add the word ism to every other 
nume on the Congressional directory, and 
see whut a fine array of epithets you 
coin thereby, with thrift of effort. 
There were the rejected nominations of 
Judge Hoar, Mr. Williams, and General 
Cushing, to the Supreme bench. ‘There 
was the exchange of Secretary Richard- 
son for Secretary Bristow. There was, 
according to the Cinvinnati ‘* Gazette,”’ 
‘*the placing of Richardson, who was 
fairly driven out of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, by the exposure of the notorious 
Sanborn contracts, on the bench of the 
Court of Claims.’’ There was the Chor- 
penning business, in which the public 
takes su palpitating an interest. There 
was the capture of Captain Jack and his 
band ; the new Indian pulicy ; the resti- 
tution of the Virginius; the rejection by 
Congress of Baez's offer to sell us San 
Domingo; the taking of damages from 
England for the Alabama’s ravages, in- 
stead of going to war. There was Nellie 
Grant’s marriage to a blarsted English- 
man, which made Jefferson Brick indig- 
nant. There were Sanborn, Tweed, 
Jayne, Connelly, the Custom House and 
Tammany. Above'all, there were those 
strange appointments to office, that 
southern carpet-bagging, that surrender 
to bad counsellors, that sale of arms to 
France, that ‘‘ military satrapism *’ and 
that ‘‘nepotism’’ which were fully ex- 
posed two years ago by Schurz and Sum- 
ner, with a host of sharp newspapers to 
back them, when the Administration, ac- 
cepting all these issues, swept the coun- 
try. These more recondite causes of the 
Republican rout we must leave, I say, to 
their skilful expounders, 
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I fancy, also, the Republican party may 
hereafter be a little shy of playing cats- 
paw for prohibition. If insolent leaders 
and corruption in office have sluughtered 
Republican votes, prohibition bas also 
a batch of te slain to its credit. The 
mace of hard times fell upon a mass so 
disintegrated in sume States by sumptu- 
ary laws, that the blow there pulverized 
it. There are ninety million dollars in 
breweries, seventeen millions in malt 
houses, seven-and-forty more in barley 
and hop lands—upwards of $150,000,000 
menaced by prohibition. There are fif- 
teen thousand persons employed in those 
breweries and malt houses, and forty-two 
thousand on those twelve hundred thou- 
sand acres of hop and barley land ; while 
unnumbered multitudes find their liveli- 
hood in peddling malt liquor, and other 
multitudes consume the million barrels of 
it that are annually brewed. ‘These are 
the figures for fermented drinks; you 
must add the distilled liquors, in order to 
know how many voters dislike to brand 
as crime the trade in spirits and beer. 

You answer that the spirits of just 
men are not ardent spirits, and that the 
army of beer is the host of Belial. But 
Belial’s vote counts one on the tally ; and 
when a man suspects that you would 
throw him out of employment, he votes 
against you. Publicans and sinners 
are not disfranchised in our country, and 
to the former at least the wrangles of a 
Kellogg and a McEnery, the rival virtues 
of Ku-klux and carpet-bagger are of Jess 
account than the ruin of their own callings. 
Every beer-shop is a hearth of. politicat 
rays; his hundred customers do not vote 
to turn out the friendly tapster, to stig- 
matize themselves, and to stop the beer. 
To multitudes of our foreign-born citizens 
prohibition seems a political outrage; 
and many a native Yankee, too, finds the 
iniquities of Oakes Ames and Bill Tweed, 
the tricks of Custom House and Tam- 
many less annoying to him than an arro- 
gant Eleventh Commandment, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not drink wine.’’ The question now 
is not the merits of prohibition, but 
whether if a man will ‘‘ vote as he shot,” 
he does not sometimes vote as he drinks? 
Your maltster has not only Moses, San- 
born, Pumeroy to think about, but Neal 
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Dow, Baxterand Adair. It is ludicrous to 
suppose that national frenzy over the 
‘* press-gag law ’’ eelipsed prohibition. 
The new project of race equality has not 
excited more anxiety at the South than 
prohibition at the North. The ill repute 
brought upon republicanism by sundry of 
its corrupt parasites was at one time 
counterpoised for many yoters by the 
thought that not to bear the ills they had 
would be flying to others they knew not 
of ; at length, in Ohio and Indiana, every 
plea for overthrowing Republican rule 
was freshly taken upand magnified by peo- 
ple whose real fear was prohibition. ‘The 
Democratic party, they could see, is con- 
servative in all things—there are plenty 
of teetotallers in it, but, take it all 
through, Jackson Democracy is pretty apt 
to be Apple-Jackson Democracy—and 
it resents prohibitory laws. It chanced 
that Pennsylvania this year for the first 
time held her elections in November, and 
the chief States to strike, in October, the 
keynote for autumn politics and the For- 
ty-Fourth Congress accordingly became 
Ohio and Indiana—the States where the 
woman's crusade so raged last spring. 
The keynote was struck with a vengeance, 
and rang through the land. The alarm 
which then began turned the Novem- 
ber elections to a Republican rout. ‘* Even 
Massachusetts went Democratic ’’—de- 
feated Talbot, a probibitionist, by a major- 
ity of 7,032, and elected every other Re- 
publican candidate on the State ticket by 
majorities ranging from the 12,013 of 
Lieutenant Governor Knight to the 22,878 
given to Auditor Endicott. 

As the Forty-fourth Congress has been 
made Democratic in order that it may 
disperse the hard times, it would appa- 
rently be right to convoke this Congress 
in March rather than in December, so 
that the hard times may be dispersed 
nine months earlier. But it is possible 
that even if the new Congress were called 
together in March, instead of doing any- 
thing with the finances, it would devote it- 
self mainly to * investigating ” the doings 
of the present Administration, or in other 
words, to making political capital and 
preparing political pamphlets for the can- 
vass of next year. 

Pop QviLiser. 











SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 


—_—_———- 


THE USE OF POISONS ON CROPS. 

Mevicat records have lately contained 
numerous instances of poisoning by min- 
eral substances which had been used by 
farmers fur the purpose of preventing the 
attacks of insects, or had formed a constit- 
uent of manure. Paris green belongs to 
the former class, and sulpho-cyanide of 
ammonium to the latter. Professor John 
Le Cunte addressed the American Acade- 
my of Science, at its last meeting, on this 
subject. Ile says that the use of Paris 
green, which is a mixture of arsenite and 
acetate of copper, has increased so enor- 
mously that in une of the great agricultu- 
ral centres of the West the druggists or- 
der it by the ton! Professor Le Conte's 
object in introducing this subject was in 
part to criticise the inaction of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau in Washington in regard 
to the insects whose appearance in de- 
structive numbers has driven the farmers 
to this dangerous action. ‘* The ravages 
of the Colerado potato beetle,’’ he said, 
‘*which has been the chief cause of the 
use of Paris green in agriculture, com- 
menced in the West many years ago, and 
its extension at a regular rate was pre- 
dicted by entomologists. The prediction 
has been verified almost toa year. Now 
it was within the power of the Govern- 
ment, through a properly organized sci- 
entific bureau, for the protection of agri- 
eulture, to have the subject investigated 
by a commission, and recommend’ proper 
measures to be adopted. The use of me- 
tallic poisons would not be one of them, 
but human labor, properly compensated 
and intelligently employed, might have 
been one of the agents employed to avert 
a national calamity such as has come upon 
us.”” 

In one respect Professor Le Conte, and 
with him several of the most distinguish- 
ed members of the Academy, placed him- 
self upon ground which is perhaps of 
doubtful soundness. He thought that the 
continual use of Paris green and other 
mineral poisons might so vitiate the soil 
as to prevent the growth of vegetation, 
and an instance was cited of a place in 
Massachusetts where the fumes of a cop- 





. 
per works have injured the surrounding 
furests and grass lands. This subject is 
not so new in Europe as it is here. There 
it has for centuries been the habit of fur- 
nace proprietors to compound in advance 
fur the damage they expected to do to the 
neighboring farms. In one town, where 
two of the largest establishments in Eu- 
rope are situated, the yearly payments for 
this cause became so onerous that a dis- 
tinguished professor of Bonn (Professor 
Freytag of the Agricultural Academy) 
was employed to study the question. His 
report was entirely against the theory 
that the ground could be poisoned by the 
fumes of the works (though the smoke in 
this instance contained copper, sulphur, 
lead, zine, arsenic, antimony, and other 
metals). He denied that plants could 
take up these pvisons, and showed that 
healthy cattle were raised immediately 
around the works. Among several modes 
by which the plants in the neighborhood 
could be injured which he pointed out, 
ene was by the condensation of acid va- 
pors by rain, dew, etc., and the deposition 
of the acid liquor upon the plant, eating 
it and destroying its tissues. Another 
was the deposition of solid particles upon 
the plant, which might choke up its pores, 
and become still more injurious when 
rain or other moisture effected a partial 
solution of the substance, and caused the 
corrosion of the leaf. In both these cases 
the plant was not poisoned, but its nutri- 
tive parts were destroyed by the corroding 
substances deposited upon them. Ani- 
mals eating of such fodder would fail to 
obtain sustenance, and if solid poisens re- 
mained on the leaf, they would be poison- 
ed. But the grand conclusions to which 
he came were: Ist, that a poisoning of 
the ground in such a way as to prevent 
the growth of plants, or to contaminate 
them with mineral poisons, is impossible ; 
2d, that when poisoning does occur, it is 
by the direct deposition of the poisonous 
material upon the exterior of the plant, 
and is never obtained from the soil by the 
ordinary precesses of growth; 3d, that 
general damages should never be paid, 
but each claim should be investigated. If 
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it is a field that has been wasted, the solid 
material will be found deposited upon the 
plants, or the field will show signs of 
blight, easily discernible by the eye ; and 
in case of ap animal, the interior mem- 
branes must exhibit the usual appearances 
which accompany the action of the sub- 
stance suspected. ‘These views are in di- 
rect antagonism to those advanced by 
Professor Le Conte and his fellow acade- 
inicians, 





PECULIARITIES OF ENGLISH SPEECH. 
Tue insufficiency of the English alpha- 
bet for representing sounds is shown hy 
the fact that Professor Whitney, in read- 
ing aloud five selections from English 
prose authors and five from poets, distin- 
guished in his own pronunciation 44 
sounds, as follows: (1) oceurring above 5 
times in 100 sounds, r, n, t, i short (Ait), u 
short (dut); (2) above 3 times in 100 
sounds, d, s, 1, dh (th in ¢hat),e short 
(met), a short (hat), m; (3) above 2 times 
in 100 sounds, z, i (machine), a like o in 
not), v, h, w, k, f, u (vo in tool); (4) 
above 1 time in 100 sounds, ai (iin p Ze), e 
(u in Aunt), o long, p, b, € (a in make), a 
(all); (5) less than 1 per cent., sh, au 
(ow), g, ng, y (consonantal), th (thin), a 
(far), ch, ae (a in care), j, u (pull), | 
(vowel ablejy, n (vowel taken), vi diph- 
thongal (boil), o short (home), zu (azure). 
In the ten passages read there were 2,- 
746 words and 10,000 sounds, so that the 
average number of sounds to a word is 
3}; syllables to a word, 1}; consonants to 
a syllable, 1%. ‘There were 37.3 vowels to 
62.7 consonants. These results show that 
little more than half of the English sounds 
are represented by individual letters in the 
alphabet, the remaining 20 sounds being 
represented by combinations, which are 
far from being of fixed character. Under 
these circumstances most people will 
agree with Professor Whitney in looking 
upon a slight dialectic flavor as no dis- 
paragement even to the educated. 





AN OPIUM-EATER’S CURE, 

An opium eater published in the New 
York “ Graphic ’’ of November 7 a letter 
describing a method by which he was able 
to very materially reduce the amount of 
his daily dose. The picture he draws of 
the opium-eater's slavery to his habit is 
so striking, though so simple, that we re- 
print the letter in full: 
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Severely wounded during the war of the re- 
bellion, I became an opium-eater (or rather 
laudanum drinker) nearly tep years ago. From 
thirty drops in twenty-iour hours | rose to thir- 
ty ounces in the same period. I verily believe 
that a gallon would not kill me now. A month 
ago my daily quantity was ten teaspoonfuls (or 
one and a half ounces); now I take but three 
teaspoonfuls, and am hoping to still further re- 
duce that quantity without unpleasant effects. 
That I shall take some laudanum daily during 
the rest of my life, I truly believe, for my stom- 
ach has become used to it, and will not do with- 
out some of the drug. My hopes are to get to 
one teaspoonful (of sixty drops) morning and 
evening. You will ask how this wonderful re- 
duction has been made. I will say to you, and 
to the suffering army of opium-eaters, that this 
has been done by simply giving up the use of 
all stimulants, and more particularly of coffee. 
When a poor devil takes laudanum with the 
hopes of ending his life, and is discovered before 
it is too late, the physicians administer strong 
coffee asan antidote. It therefore stands to 
reason, that no opium-eater should use coffee, 
or he will have to take more of the drug to offset 
the effect of the coffee. During the past five 
years I only hoped that I could some day reduce 
my daily quantum to one ounce (seven teaspoon- 
fuls or four hundred and twenty drops). Such 
an event I feared could never be realized. Now, 
as I have stated, I get along nicely on three tea- 
spoonfuls, or one hundred and eighty drops, and 
experience no uneasiness. no sternutation, no 
yawning, and sleep well at night. In fact I feel 
more drowsy evenings than formerly on an 
ounce daily. The expense of laudanum to me 
for the past ten years has been very great. Of 
course I buy in considerable quantities, at some 
reduction from the retail prices, and it has aver- 
aged me an outlay of ten dollars per month for 
this article. I dared not take a trip to Europe, or 
far away, for I should need a large quantity for 
my voyage, to say nothing of the annoyance and 
expense of passing same through various fron- 
tier custom houses. Now I see my way clear 
to bea freer man. Please to publish this expe- 
rience to the world through the columns of * The 
Daily Graphic” Let opium-eaters give up 
brandy, whiskey, and aboveall coffee. Many a 
time when I have drank too heavily at night I 
have required a wine-glassful of landanum in the 
morning to bridge over the bad feelings I expe- 
rienced, and to set me up again for business. A 
dreadful bondage it is. and many a poor fellow 
—more to be pitied than blamed—suffers from 
his slavery to opium. 


THE DRY PURIFICATION OF ILLUMINA- 
TING GAS. 

Proressor SILuim™an lately described be- 
fore the American Academy of Science 
some researches upon a mode of extract- 
ing ammonia from illuminating gas by a 
dry process. He first tried the nitric acid 
salt cake left as a residue in sulphuric 
acid works. When this substance was 
ground and placed in an appuratus simi- 
lar to the lime purifiers used in gas works, 
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the whole of the ammonia was removed 
from the crude gas, while the salt cake 
increased three and one-half per cent. in 
weight, and contained about thirteen per 
cent. of sulphate of ammonia. It was re- 
marked that the salt cake showed no trace 
of sulpho-cyanide of ammonium, which 
forms an invariably present constituent 
of crude gas, and yet it had been com- 
pletely removed from the gas. The ex- 
planation of this disappearance was that 
sulpho-eyanogen had given rise to the 
formation of Prussian blue, which dis- 
tinctly colored the salt cake. This sub- 
stance was produced in consequence of the 
presence of iron in the acid cake. Anoth- 
er substance which seems to offer a means 
of absorbing ammonia is the acid phos- 
phate of lime, with which Professor Silli- 
man is still experimenting. If this new 
process can be successfully introduced, its 
learned author will add to his already 
great reputation. Crude illuminating gas 
contains several impurities, such as sul- 
phur, carbonic acid, and ammonia, In the 
present mode of manufacture these are re- 
moved by water, which however absorbs 
an appreciable quantity of gas. Profes- 
sor Silliman’s dry method would avoid 
this cause of loss, but on the other hand 
the sulphur would be left in the gas and 
would have to be removed by the expen- 
sive and troublesome process of lime or 
iron purification, and for the carbonic 
acid there would be no remedy except the 
use of lime. ‘This is now removed as car- 
bonate of ammonia, but in the dry way 
this carbonic acid would all remain in 
the crude gas with exception of such pro- 
portion as could be absorbed in the puri- 
fiers ; and in sume cities where lime puri- 
fication is not permissible there would be 
no remedy at all fur the carbonic acid. 
The product obtained in this dry process 
would be unfitted for most uses, but it 
could certainly be produced much cheap- 
er than the ordinary sulphate of ammonia 
which forms the basis of the ammonia 
manufacture, and could therefore serve an 
excellent purpose as a fertilizer. Per- 
haps the greatest defect in the whole 
scheme is the fact that the sulphate of 
soda and ammonia which is the product 
of this dry process contains only three 
and one-half per cent. of the nitrogen 
compound, and tiis is much below 
the usual proportion in good fertil- 


izers. 
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SAGACITY OF THE PARTRIDGE. 

AN interesting instance of the sagacity 
with which the partridge will protect its 
young is given by Mr. Henshaw of the 
Government survey west of the one-hun- 
dredth meridian. While riflng through 
pine woods, a brood of partridges, contain- 
ing the mother and eight or ten young 
about a week old, was come upon so sud- 
denly that the feet of the foremost mule 
almost trod on them. The young rose, 
flew a fewyards, anddropping down, were 
in an instant hid in the underbrush. The 
mother meanwhile began some very pecu- 
liar tactics. Rising up, she fell back 
again to the ground as if perfectly help- 
less, and imitated the actions of a wound- 
ed bird so successfully that for a moment 
it was thought she had really been trod- 
den upon. Several of the men, complete- 
ly deceived, attempted to catch her, but 
she fluttered away, keeping just out of 
reach of their hands until they had been 
enticed ten or twelve yards off when she 
rose and was off like a bullet. Her tac- 
tics had successfully covered the retreat 
of her young. 





AGE OF MAN IN YORKSHIRE. 

A Bone found in the Victoria eave in 
England having been determined by Profes- 
sor Busk to be a human bone, great atten- 
tion has been paid to the position and re- 
lation of the bed in which it was found, 
in the hope of obtaining new evidence of 
man’s place in geology. After removing 
from the mouth of the cave a large quan- 
tity of rock which had been thrown down 
from older workings, the Romano-Celtic 
layer was reached, and several objects of 
bronze were obtained from it. This layer 
was one to one and one-half feet thick, 
and helow it was a bed of ** serees’’ con- 
sisting of angular fragments of limestone 
fallen from the cliffabove. This bed was 
nineteen feet thick, and contained not the 
smallest trace of man or other animal, 
Under this was found a mass of boulders. 
The conclusion drawn from the examina- 
tion is that man lived in Yorkshire with 
Elephas Antiquus, Rhinoceros tichorinus, 
Ursus priscus, the red deer, etc., long be- 
fore the existence of the great ice sheet in 
Northern Britain and Ireland. 





THE STUDY OF ERRATICS. 
Ons of the curiosities of modern scien- 
tific study is the mapping of boulders. 
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These significant remains of glacial and 
aqueous movement often afford the farm- 
er or builder the means of obtaining sup- 
plies of stone at a much lower cost than 
regular quarrying operations demand. 
They are also frequently an encumbrance, 
preventing the thorough tillage of the 
svil. From these and other causes they 
are disappearing so rapidly in some sec- 
tions that most important geological re- 
cords are almost daily lost. In the north- 
ern countries of Europe a great deal of at- 
tention is paid to this subject, and nu- 
merous committees for the study of the 
erratics have been formed and are work- 
ing with great energy. ‘The boulders are 
mapped and classified, and when they are 
of especial significance the attention of 
the owner of the suil is directed to the im- 
portance of preserving them. When 
other means fail, the learned societies of- 
ten come into positive possession of the 
boulders by purchase or otherwise. ‘The 
Boulder Committee of the British Associa- 
tion reported at the last meeting that the 
destruction of them is proceeding rapidly 
all over England and Wales. ‘Those dis- 
tricts in which they are rarest are of 
most importance, as they serve to mark 
the southern edge of the great ice sheet. 
The study of the erratics in the midland 
districts demonstrates that they were de- 
posited at several periods, three separate 
classes being distinguished : 1, boulders 
of the earliest ice periods; 2, of the peri- 
od of submergence ; 3, of the period of 
reelevation of the land. The sources from 
which these varieties were brought is an 
interesting subject of study, and the com- 
mnittee is now engaged upon it. 

THE HISTORY OF THE NEGRITOS, 

Tue history of the Negritos, inhabit- 
ing Easter Island in the Pacific, furnishes 
an example of how a comparatively rude 
people may succeed in transferring them- 
selves toa new habitat even though one 
thousand six hundred *miles of ocean in- 
tervenes. ‘Their own tradition is that 
their ancestors arrived in two boats, 
many years ago, each boat being under 
the command of a chief, and that the ex- 
pedition started from Oparo, or Rapa-iti, 
a little island no less than one thousand 
six hundred miles distant. Great as the 
difficulties of navigation must have been 
under the circumstances, nature had in 
one way prepared a highway for the voy- 
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agers, fcr there is a current from the di- 
rection of Oparo which brings drift-wood 
to Easter Island. The tradition is to a 
certain extent confirmed by some hiero- 
glyphie tablets and images which have 
been found in Easter Island, and which 
are marked with emblems that are inter- 
preted to represent rudders and other ob- 
jects recalling the migration. Not the 
least interesting of these emblematic 
works are those lean figures which Cap- 
tain La Perouse called ‘* squelettes ’’ from 
the prominence of the ribs, and which it 
is now suggested may represent the ema- 
ciated condition of the yoyagers. ‘The 
Negritos are one of the races to which 
Professor Owen lately referred as present- 
ing characteristics that may teach us the 
peculiarities of prehistoric man. 
HEIGHT OF HUMAN BEINGS 

M. SitBerMann draws proof of the 
equality of the sexes from a somewhat 
novel mode of studying the human spe- 
cies. He finds that the average height 
of the individual in France, male and fe- 
male, is 1.60004 metres, when standing 
with the arms hanging by the side, and 
twuv metres when the arms are extended 
above the head. ‘T'wo persons lying ex- 
tended would measure four wetres, which is 
to the earth's meridian as 1 to 10,000,000, 
precisely as one metre is to the earth's 
quadrant as 1 to 10,000,000. Four metres, 
therefore, or the average measure of a 
wedded puir, he calls the base of the har- 
monic proportions of the human race, in 
which woman fills one-half the measure, 
and therefore is by right equal to man. 
A more interesting result of M. Silber- 
mann’s measurements and studies is his 
conclusion that the average height of the 
human race has not changed since the 
Chaldean epoch, four thousand years ago. 
This strangely confirms the view of the 
substantial identity of the races, in which 
the family of man is now divided with 
those which existed in the beginning of 
the historic period. 


THE HABITS OF PRETIISTORIC MAN IL- 
LUSTRATED BY LIVING RACES. 

Some of the islands in southern oceans 
are the homes of races which exhibit re- 
markable relationships to the inhabitants 
of a distant continent, and none at all with 
the people of a neighboring mainland. 
Thus the Mincopies, living on islands in 
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the Bay of Bengal, show in their language 
a relationship with the distant Mon or 
Peguans, rather than with the neighbor- 
ing Andamanese. This anomaly is ex- 
plained by geological evidence. The isl- 
ands they inhabit are really older than the 
mainland near them, and they are an old- 
er people than their immediate neighbors. 
It is characteristic of these remnants of 
primitive races to fight with brute fero- 
city against every effort to raise their con- 
dition. ‘*Such hostility, hatred, and 
dread,’’ says Owen, ‘‘ can only be com- 
pared with that which the brute species 
in a state of nature entertain toward man. 
An island of guadrumana would conduct 
themselves, to the extent of their destruc- 
tive and repellant faculties, in like fashion 
toward biped immigrants.’’ In some of 
their habits these island races give remark- 
able confirmation to the reality of the re- 
mains of prehistoric man which are found 
in Europe. Thus, in the Andaman isl- 
ands are shell mounds which ‘* exemplify 
the grade and mode of existence of stone- 
weaponed humanity at this day, identical 
with that of the accumulators of * kitch- 


in the north of Eurcpe in 
’ 


ing middens’ 
prehistoric times.’ 





A LESSON FROM DEEP-SEA DREDGING. 

Mr. ALEXANDER S. WILSON, in discuss- 
ing the results obtained on the voyage of 
scientific discovery made by the ‘* Chal- 
lenger,’’ points out that some of them are 
of great interest to geologists. A re- 
markable relationship was found to sub- 
sist between the character of the dredg- 
ings and the depth from which they were 
drawn. At one thousand five hundred 
fathoms the dredge brought up numerous 
remains of shells and corals, substances 
consisting largely of carbonate of lime. 
As the depth increased the proportion of 
these regularly diminished until in deep 
water they altogether disappeared. There 
the dredgings consisted of a fine, red mud, 
which did not effervesce with acid. This 
red deposit, containing silicates of iron 
and alumina, was met with everywhere 
over a vast submarine plain, presenting 
everywhere the same appearance. It 
could not have been brought down by 
rivers, for in that case there must have 
been some diversity in its composition 
depending upon the character of the soil 
from which it had been drawn, and be- 
sides, there are no currents to distribute 
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it so widely and uniformly. The entire 
absence of shells is seized upon by Pro- 
fessor Thomson as the significant fact. 
He points out that the air which is held 
in solution by sea water varies in compo- 
sition with the depth, the deepest water 
containing the highest proportion of car- 
bonic acid in solution. At 1,476 fathoms 
the air contained 39.86 carbonic acid. If 
the proportion goes on increasing to still 
greater depths, this substance, aided by 
the enormous pressures existing at such 
depths, would have a powerful solvent 
action upon any carbonate of lime pres- 
ent. Professor Thomson therefore con- 
cludes that the red mud of deep water is 
merely the insoluble portion of shells 
from which the lime has been dissolved 
by carbonic acid. To the geologist this 
hypothesis is suggestive as affording light 
upon the mode of formation of some of 
the clays and slates. Mr. Wilson gives 
analyses of slate rocks showing that they 
consist principally of silica, alumina, 
and iron, with other ingredients, the most 
significant of which is phosphoric anhy- 
dride, which of itself might point to an 
animal origin. Hitherto the absence of 
lime from a rock has been considered in 
most cases presumptive proof of its chem- 
ical rather than organic origin. But the 
reasoning of Professor Thomson shows 
that such rocks may have had an organic 
origin, may be the remains of animals 
from which the soluble part has been re- 
moved by solution in carbonic acid. It is 
quite possible that in former times condi- 
tions have existed which would favor this 
action at less depths than those at which 
it is now taking place. This red clay is 
by no means destitute of animal life, but 
the creatures living in it have to content 
themselves with a frame from which lime 
is absent ; for their power of secreting it 
is not so great as the water’s power of 
dissolving it. Their structure is there- 
fore either membranous, siliceous, or, 
like the tubes af the annelids, simply 
composed of the red clay. If this red 
clay comes to be slate, ‘‘ the only traces 
of life it can exhibit will be derived from 
silica secreting organisms of a low type, 
like those doubtful appearances in older 
slate rocks which have been described as 
fossils. It is therefore altogether unwar- 
rantable to regard this low type as thie 
sole or even prevailing form of life during 
the time when these rocks were formed. 
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For ought, then, that geology can say, 
while the oldest rocks of Great Britain 
were being laid down in three thousand fu- 
thoms of water, far away Silurian man 
may have been cultivating vines on the 
fertile slopes that flanked the volcanoes 
of the period.”’ 





THE PHENOMENA OF SUSPENSION IN 
LIQUIDS, 

A paper lately read before the Edin- 
burgh Physical Society by Mr. Durham 
illustrates the significance and import- 
ance of the smallest and most common 
phenomena. He has been investigating 
the suspension of clay in water. Every 
one knows that when powdered clay is 
thrown into water, part falls at once to 
the bottom and part remains suspended, 
settling only after hours of rest. ‘The 
usual explanation is that the fine parts 
are ** too light ’* to sink. But Mr. Dur- 
ham finds a deeper cause in the phenom- 
enon. He discovered that the smallest ad- 
dition of acid or alkali to the water affect- 
ed the result. Thus when the jar of wa- 
ter was stirred with a glass rod slightly 
wet with sulphuric acid, the clay settled 
much more rapidly, and with clay so fine 
that thirty-six hours were required to 
clear the liquid the addition of two drops 
of acid reduced the time to only thirty 
minutes. On the other hand, alkalies 
produced the contrary effect. One grain 
of sodium carbonate added to the jar pro- 
longed the settling to ninety-six hours or 
nearly three times. The experimenter’s 
explanation of these interesting observa- 
tions is, that ‘‘ the clay in falling through 
the water generates by friction electricity, 
and as water is a bad cunductor, the differ 
ence in potential between the clay and 
the water continues for some time; hence 
they are mutually attracted; but when 
acid or salt is added the liquid becomes a 
good conductor, the potentials are equal- 
ized, and the clay falls. With the alkali, 
on the other hand, although the liquid 
does become a better conductor, it at the 
same time becomes a better generator of 
electricity, and it is only when by adding 
a considerable quantity of alkali the con- 
ducting exceeds the generating power, 
and the clay falls.’’ These conclusions 
are as yet merely conjectures, but their 
author proposes to submit them immedi- 
ately to experiment. In regard to the 
last point—the behavior of clay in solu- 
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tions of acids and of alkali—the singular 
result was obtained that with acids the 
liquid became clear in the order of the 
specific gravities, so that the densest 
liquid cleared last; but with alkalies the 
liquid cleared in the tnverse order of the 
specific gravities, the densest liquid clear- 
ing first. In physical science these exper- 
iments are of the highest interest from 
their relations to the great question of so- 
lution. In the arts Mr. Durham's con- 
clusions may have important applications 
in guiding the management of ore-dress- 
ing works, and all establishments where 
solids are suspended in liquids. 





THE RAINFALL AND PLANTS OF COLO- 
RADO. 

Tuovcu the absence of trees from the 
great western plains is now generally at- 
tributed to the low rainfall of that region, 
it is perhaps the dryness of the air, rather 
than the immediate lack of moisture in 
the ground, which most militates against 
tree life there. Where the mean precipi- 
tation is small the air probably seldom 
reaches the point of saturation; so that, 
however much heat may be absorbed by 
the earth during the day, it will be freely 
radiated back at night, for aqueous va- 
por in the atmosphere acts as a blanket to 
retain the earth’s heat. Dr. Rothrock of 
the United States army points out that 
the flora of Colorado has undoubtedly 
been greatly influenced by the lack of this 
yaporous envelope there. ‘* The diurnal 
range of temperature during the summer 
months is at times immense. In South 
Park I have seen the temperatureas high 
as 90 deg. Fahr. at two Pp. m., and on ris- 
ing the next morning have found a film 
of ice coating the little accumulations of 
water around camp. Our familiar forms 
of plant life would almost all be destroyed 
under such an alternation of heat and 
frost for year after year.’’ He according- 
ly notes that the plants actually found 
there are as a rule more dwarfed and 
have denser tissues than those of milder 
climates. Nature appears to have guard- 
ed them against excessive evaporation of 
their fluids on one hand, and from freez- 
ing on the other. Irrigation can success- 
fully correct the defect of the situation by 
providing a plentiful supply of water, but 
it remains to be seen whether large plants 
like trees can be protected from the ef- 
fects of cold by a supply of water to their 
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roots. The rainfall of three pvints in the 
mountainous part of Colorado was found 
to average 12.09 inches, while in West 
Virginia it is 39.87 inches. Dr. Roth- 
rock remarks in his report upon the re- 
sults of irrigation farming, and does not 
confirm the extravagant accounts which 
have been brought concerning it. Around 
Denver fair crops can be raised, and also 
all along the eastern foot hills wherever 
water can ve had, the certainty of a crop 
increasing in going southward. On the 
Arkansas the belt of fertile soil is so nar- 
row that farms of 160 acres are some- 
times more than a mile long. The aver- 
age crop per acre in Colorado is given as 
follows : wheat, 28 bushels; oats, 40 bush- 
els ; potatoes, 159 bushels; corn, 25, and 
barley, 35 bushels. Corn, however, does 
much better than this in some parts of the 
Territory. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH PITH BALLS, 

Ira light stem of glass, with pith balls 
on its ends, is suspended by a silk thread 
in a glass flask, so that the balls are 
nearly at the same level, and water is 
then put in the flask and boiled until all 
the air is driven out, and the flask is then 
corked, there will be a partial vacuum of 
say one-half or three-fourths inch pres- 
sure. If the flame of a candle is now 
brought near the flask, the pith ball 
which is nearest the flame will move away, 
while if a piece of ice is placed there, the 
pith ball nearest it will be attracted. 
Professor Reynolds, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, explains this singular occurrence 
on the molecular theory. ‘The movement 
of the pith ball is due to the evaporation 
or condensation on its surface. When a 
liquid is vaporized each molecule is shot 
away from the surface with a certain 
furce, and the pressure upon the surface 
‘ is the same as the force exerted upon the 
molecule. The pith ball is a delicately 
suspended surface, and when a flame is 
brought near it the slight evaporation 
which takes place is enough to press the 
ball away from the heat-giving source. 
On the contrary, condensation diminishes 
the pressure upon a surface, and a piece 
of ice, by causing condensation, lessens 
the pressure upon one side of the pith 
ball, which accordingly moves toward it. 
These views are confirmed by the fact that 
the presence of moisture is necessary. 
Dr. Crooke. however, who originated (for 
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another purpose) some of the experiments 
upon which Professor Reynolds builds his 
conclusions, does not agree with him. He 
says: ** For my own part I wish to avoid 
having a theory on the subject. As far 
as the facts have led me, I think that the 
repulsion accompanying radiation is di- 
rectly due to the impact of the waves upon 
the surface of the moving mass (the pith 
balls in the above experiment), and not 
secondarily through the intervention of 
air currents, electricity, or evaporation 
and condensation. Whether the ethereal 
waves actually strike the substance 
moved, or whether at the boundary sur- 
face separating solid from gaseous matter 
there are intermediary layers of condensed 
gas which, taking up the blow, pass it on 
to the layer beneath, are problems the 
solution of which must be left to further 
research.”’ 


CHEMICAL PARADOXES, 

Dr. Bouton publishes in the ** Journal 
of Applied Chemistry ” an interesting 
note on chemical paradoxes. He says: 
‘* In studying the constitution of organic 
bodies some very singular results are ob- 
tained when the methods of derivation, of 
substitution, ete., are pushed one step 
further than is ordinarily done. ‘Thus it 
imay be shown that the first alcohol of the 
series C°][2°+20 is water; the common 
difference between successive members of 
this homologous series is CH,; ethyl al- 
cohol, for example, less CH,, yields 
methyl C,H,O—CH,=CH,0. 
If now we subtract CH, once more from 


aleohol, 


methyl alcohol, we have water, CH,O— 
CH,=H,0. 
be shown that the first hydrocarbon of 
the homologous series C?H®" is hydrogen. 
Again, the first acid of the fatty acid se- 
ries isa molecule of oxygen. Moreover, 
the first aldehyde of the series derived 
from the alcohols C°H*+*O is also an 
atom of oxygen. In like manner the first 
ketone of the fatty series is methylic alde- 
hyde.’’ By removing successive atoms of 
hydrogen from the saturated hydrocarbon 
methane CH,, we finally produce by anal- 
ogy formylene, C,, which, as the Doctor 


In the same manner it may 


says, “presents carbon to us under a 
somewhat new name. ‘Treating another 
series in the same way, we find that an 
atom of carbon may be regarded as formy- 
lene, or, accerding to Hofmann, methine, 
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and a molecule of carbon as ethone. And 
three atums of carbon linked together be- 
come propune.’? These examples are 
suggestive, and may be really useful to 
teachers who desire to point out how near- 
ly allied the various chemical series are. 
But Dr. Bolton does not look upon them 
as anything more. He says: ‘* These 
facetiaa could be multiplied, but to no 
purpose. Should any reader of this note 
discover anything more in it than a few 
puerile observations, he will regard it 
more favorably than does the writer. 
Should any chemist reading it be led to 
unwonted depth of reflection concerning 
the marvellous relations of the compounds 
of carbon, the note will not have been 
useless and fruitless.”’ 

Recent investigations have strengthen- 
ed the opinion which most geologists now 
appear to hold, that Eo:oén Canadense is 
really of organic origin. 


THE geological explorations in the West 
occasionally develop remarkable aggrega- 
tions of fossil remains. Lately a vast de- 
pusit of fossils was found near Red Cloud, 
the remains of numerous animals cover- 
ing an area of ground containing six 
square miles. 


Srruve has succeeded in demonstrating 
the presence of sulpho-cyanogen not mere- 
ly in the saliva, but possibly in the blood 
also. For this reason in chemico-legal 
investigations, where poisoning by prussic 
acid is suspected, the sulpho-cyanide test 
should always be confirmed by the pro- 
duction of Prussian blue. 


A prece of silicified wood from the 
Rocky Mountains, over which British ge- 
ologists have had considerable discussion, 
is thought by Professor Nicholson to be a 
chip produced by an axe in the hands of 
some prehistoric Indian, which has lain 
long enough to become thoroughly alter- 
ed from wood to stone by the action of 
waters containing the minutest trace of 
silica. 


Fites are so cheap that it is hardly eco- 
nomical to mend @ broken one, but it may 
interest chemists and others who are lia- 
ble to break a file when it cannot be re- 
placed, to know that the parts can be sol- 
dered so as to hold fora long time. Or- 
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dinary solder, Baker's soldering fluid and 
a Bunsen burner will be found to answer 
all the requirements, and the file will not 
lose its temper. 


M. West communicates to the French 
Academy*sume computations of the dis- 
tance between molecular centres based 
upon the law of gravitation, and the dila- 
tation of nitrogen by heat. He finds that 
the distance between molecular centres is, 
for all gases at the normal pressure and 
temperature, 665 10—% metres. In wa- 
ter, at the maximum density, the distance 
is 62> 10—* meters. 


Mr. D. Honeyman reports finding at 
Cape Bon Ami, New Brunswick, two fos- 
sils in ** trap,’’ which from his language 
appears to be basalt. Both specimens 
were corals, and one had the cells oblit- 
erated on the side of attachment, while 
the sharp septa of the other penetrate the 
trap. From these facts he concludes that 
the trap was plastic when the first and 
Jluid when the second coral fell into it. 
The associated strata are Niagara lime- 
stones and filled with corals. 


Hvcerns deduced from spectroscopic ob- 
servations of Coggia’s comet that the rela- 
tive movement of the comet toward the 
earth was forty-six miles per second, 
while the true rate is known to have been 
only twenty-four miles per second, and it 
is uncertain whether the whole or a part 
of this difference was due to motion of 
matter within the comet. This astrono- 
mer thinks it probable that the nucleus is 
solid, and on receiving the sun’s heat 
throws out matter forming the coma and 
tail; and that part of this outhrow con- 
sists of incandescent particles and part is 


gas. 


Tue latest method of dealing with sew- 
age is to destroy it by fire. It is pretty 
well established that ‘‘ sewage farms,” 
which have usually been sand barrens 
drenched with city sewage, do not pro- 
duce healthy vegetables, though this is 
no proof that good products would not be 
obtained from ordinary farms in which 
this manure was moderately used. The 
new mode is to filter the sewage liquor 
through charcoal, which retains the ni- 
trogenous matter. When saturated the 
charcoal is submitted to a red heat in 
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closed vessels, and ammonia, acetate of 
lime, tar, and similar products are ob- 
tained. 


“HE American ‘Slinger,’ by which 
honey is removed from the comb without 
injuring it, was exhibited in opération at 
the first show of the British Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. This machine leaves the 
comb in such good condition that the bees 
immediately reénter it and begin to fill it 
with honey again. This society, which is 
under the presidency of Sir John Lub- 
bock, bas been formed in the hope of ad- 
vancing the cause of bee culture in Eng- 
land, Observatory hives can be had for 
about thirty shillings, and now that Sir 
John Lubbock has shown the way to ob- 
serve bees, there are a great many ama- 
teurs whio are following in his footsteps. 


Dr. Jaconst, after numerous experi- 
ments on the milk obtained in cities, 
came to the conclusion that there is much 
less adulteration of this food than is com- 
monly supposed. He has frequentiy test- 
ed for starch, lime, gum arabic, and other 
substances, but without finding them. 
Dilution with water is perhaps common, 
but he is of opinion that what is called 
** swill-fed ’* milk, though more danger- 
ous than some forms of adulterated milk, 
is not so hazardous asa food as it has 
been represented. He believes that ‘* the 
large number of deaths attributed to swill 
milk before, during, and after the swill- 
milk agitation in New York years ago are 
to be sought for elsewhere.”’ 


Arrica and the North Pole now divide 
the honors of exploration about equally. 
A Berlin Society is about to send a new 
expedition to the former region, under the 
leadership of Von Hormayer, the well 
known ornithologist. He will go from 
St. Paul de Loanda, by way of Kassimbe, 
to Moatta Jambe. Austria is fitting out 
a new Polar expedition ; the English Gov- 
ernment now proposes to do thesame. The 
astonishing ease with which the‘ Tigress ”’ 
advanced up Smith’s Sound gives new 
hope of penetrating further than ever be- 
fore toward the Pole, while the remarka- 
ble ice-floe drifts of two expeditionary 
parties proves that in the last straits the 


Arctic voyager my still look for a line of 


retreat. 
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On one of Lieutenant Wheeler’s expe- 
ditions in Arizona, a hawk was observed 
to be amusing itself by fighting a raven. 
It had forced the latter to take refuge in 
a tree, and whenever the raven attempted 
to escape, it would swoop down and strike 
it. No attack was made while the raven 
kept in the tree, but at every attempt to 
fly away the persecution was renewed. 
No explanation of this conduct could be 
conceived but the personal enjoyment the 
bird of prey found in the terror of the ra- 
ven, and it was so absorbed in the sport, 
that it did not notice the approach of the 
man of science with a gun in his hand, 
who quickly put a quietus upon this exhi- 
bition of cruelty to animals. 


Mr. J. W. Ciark, who observed light- 
ning flashes with a five-prism spectro- 
scope, gives the results as follows: ‘* Most 
flashes exhibited only a bright continuous 
spectrum, while a few showed only the 
central part of the spectrum. ‘The *spec- 
trum of one flash I vbserved consisted of 
only the red end of the spectrum, which 
was traversed with three or four bright 
bands. Professor Kundt, from his obser- 
vations on lightning, states that while 
sheet lightning yields a spectrum of 
bands, forked lightning generally gives a 
spectrum of lines. Although a large num- 
ber of observations were made throughout 
the evening, only in the above instance 
was a spectrum exhibiting bands obsery- 
ed with any degree of certainty.”’ 


M. Bartuetemy, who has been investi- 
gating the undulations which are pro- 
duced upon a water surface by the vibra- 
tions of a tuning fork, calls attention to 
the general resemblance of these undula- 
tions with the waves of the sea and the 
ripples on asand beach. Even clouds are 
often arranged in paralle! bands, which he 
refers to the effect of electric discharges. 
His observations were made by allowing a 
beam of light to fall on the water surface 
and then intercepting the reflected beam 
by a screen. He found that the breadth 
of the undulations is inversely as the 
number of vibrations. The distance he- 
tween two wave lines produced by the 
same tuning fork is independent of the 
density of the medium, which accounts 
for the similarity of wave forms in water, 
sand, and air. 
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‘*Lintey Rocnrorp.” A 
Justin McCarthy. 8vo, pp. 
York: Sheldon & Co. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy shows real power 
as a novelist; for his work grows better 
year by year ; and as he started with suc- 
cess, this is no small praise. ‘ Linley 
Rochford” is his best book. It is not 
equal to ** Lady Judith’ in interest of 
plot, or in the strongly marked traits of a 
variety of personages. But as a study of 
character, as a revelation of human na- 
ture, it is superior to anything of its au- 
thor’s with which we are acquainted, and 
in style it is admirable. Indeed, the book 
in these respects presses very closely on 
the heels of Trollope and even of George 
Eliot. 

The plot of ** Linley Rochford ’’ is not 
striking. Indeed, it has hardly any plot 
at all, and it reads almost like a literal 
transcript from real life. That its per- 
sonages are studies from nature we do not 
doubt; and we suspect that its incidents 
are measurably so likewise. We are set 
upon this track by the name of the hero- 
ine. For why should anauthor give such 
a name as Linley to a young woinan, 
when it has no significance, no particular 
beauty or fitness, no bearing whatever on 
the story, and when the only consequence 
of his giving it is that he las an explana- 
tion to make, unless that name or one 
like it was borne by the original of his 
The story might be ** an ower 
true tale,”’ for, unhappily for all of us, 
there is not an incident related in it from 
beginning to end which might not have 
occurred in the lives of any of our friends ; 
and that is the sert of novel that people 
True as this is, 
it is however no less true that there is no 
touch of commonplace in the book; no 


portrait ? 


nowadays seem to like. 


lack of interest ; the skipping places are 
hard to find. Linley captivates us at first 
sight, less by the heauty an impression of 
which the author manages toconvey with 
dexterous art, than by the outward ex- 
pression of a great grace of womanliness 
And yet she has some woful 
She was living in 


within. 
faults, as we shall see. 
Bonn with two old school-maiden aunts, 


a fine, healthy, bright-eyed, fair-haired 
young woman of twenty, when Louis 
Rochford, a handsome, well educated man 
of forty, fell in love with her, won her 
quickly to love him, married her and took 
her to England, where he made her mis- 
tress of a country house and a town house, 
and all the proper appurtenances thereof. 
She was very happy ; so happy that she 
doubted her right to so much happiness. 
This the author tells us in many ways, 
but in none with greater charm or effect- 
iveness than ina glimpse he gives us of 
her on the first night of her arrival at her 
new home. She has left her husband in 
the library, and taking her bed-candle- 
stick, a curious piece of antique bronze, 
she repasses the library door, which stands 
open. 

** She paused on the threshold and look- 
ed in, holding her little lamp above her 
head. Her youthful, beautiful face, with 
the thick short curls of fair hair, her full 
healthy figure, the bare and shapely arm 
now displayed by the loose sleeve of her 
dress as she held up the lamp, and the ex- 
pression of earnest affection and admira- 
tion in her eyes as she looked at her hus- 
band, would have made, in the softened 
light of the room, a pretty picture. Mr. 
Rochford lost the picture, although he was 
placed in the best position to see it, and 


although he would have enjoyed it. He 
was reading, and did not look up. Lin- 


ley was, perhaps, not sorry that she had 
not disturbed him, and she stole away.”’ 
That is indeed a pretty picture ; beauti- 
ful in its parts and in composition ; paint- 
ed with dainty touch, and imbued with 
charming sentiment. Poor Linley! it 
was almost the last moment that she was 
so perfectly happy with that handsome 
and then almost She 
has an earnest, eager, uneasy nature, not 
content with things as they are, indis- 
posed to take the good the gods provide, 
and ask no questions, either for herself or 
for any one else. With all her loveliness 
and her power of loving, she likes to pry 
into things, to know the why and the 
how; she husies herself with people's mo- 


idolized hushand. 


tives; she is analytical, satirical, suspi- 
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civus, given tu ridicule and even to mim- 
iery. And Rochford, it must be confess- 
ed, is a character that Will not bear very 
close examination by such eyes day after 
day. He proves to be an indolent, good- 
natured, eguistical yoluptuary, who asks 
only to be let alone, and whose idea of his 
duty to his fellow men is tu let them alune. 
Laziness and self-indulgence are the mo- 
tives of his languid action. He has poor 
tenants who live in wretched hovels. 
He dves not oppress them or wrong them 
in any way, but he takes no interest in 
them, and does nothing for them. He 
drinks, and smokes, and reads the class- 
Not a very heroic ora very admir- 
able character, it must be confessed ; and 
ax for Linley, she must have a hero, a 
man who compels heradmiration. More- 
over, she must be to hima heroine, and 
have not only his highest, but his exciu- 
sive admiration. And she is bent upon 
reform. She wants to wash the people in 
the hovels. She does take one of them, a 
handsome, bedraggled hussy of filteen, and 
washes her; and a very pretty piece of 
business it turns out to be. For her hus- 
band, after spooning over a long-limbed, 
pretty-faced doll—a Miss Coureelles, who 
was an old flame of his—is ensnared by 
the washed hussy, and takes her to him- 
self after an irregular fashion. The con- 
sequence is a voluntary separation, made 
nbsolute by his sudden death, with a 
subsequent satisfaction of Linley’s long- 
ings, as to which we refer such of our 
readers as may be uninformed upon it to 
the book itself. 

What we have been obliged to com- 
press into a very brief space is the whole 
story of Mr. McCarthy’s novel, the in- 
terest of which is almost entirely dra- 
matic—that is, in the evolution of the 
characters of the personages by their own 
The author shows us 


1cs. 


words and actions. 


comparatively little of Mr. Rochford, 
only enough to make clear all the mo- 


tives of Linley’s actions. And chief 
among Rochford’s failings is a petty van- 
ity the disenchanting power of which to 
woman it is very easy to understand ; for 
itis very unmanly. This vanity is rep- 
resented as going so far that it makes a 
woman’s charm for him not in herself, 
but in her admiration of him. It is hard 
to believe in the existence of a man who 
is so very unmasculine as this. Man loves 


success and reputation, and as far as 
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woman is concerned, her devotiun is a 
great charm anda reward to him. But 
to a man worthy of the name the charm 
of love is in loving, and in the full pos- 
session of the object of his love; and al- 
though no man of any delicacy or purity 
of nature will take from a woman that he 
loves the slightest caress that she does 
not give with all her heart, the question 
of her admiration of his person is one that 
hardly occurs to him. He is too much 
taken up with his feeling toward her to 
think of himself when he is with her, ex- 
cept in so far as to desire assurance tliat 
she as well as he is happy in his love. 
But Rochford is again and again repre- 
sented as ruled in his sexual relations by 
a petty feeling of gratified personal van- 
ity. His vanity, his ease, and his dinner 
are the objects of his existence. 

Linley has no faults to be compared 
with her husband’s, but she has some, 
and they are of a very detaching nature. 
Indeed, our author himself confesses that 
she is not a very lofty type of woman- 
hood, loveable, admirable, and honorable 
on the whole as he has made her. She 
has a way of scoffing in her heart. and 
sometimes with her tongue, at the weak- 
nesses of others; and she has a very bit- 
ter tongue. She is hard in her judg- 
ments, although tender in her feelings. 
She makes very little allowance for the 
peculiarities of other people. She is 
too unmerciful, too uncompassionate to 
faults and failings, and not 
very ready to forgive wounds to her per- 
sonal pride. She too is an egoist in her 
way, and is too constantly thinking how 
people feel toward her, instead of giving 
herself up to whatever love or liking there 
may be in her own heart for them. The 
consequence of all this—that is, of these 
faults and peculiarities on both sides, the 
faults on the part of the man being in- 
comparably the greater—is of course a 
wretched life, and finally an utter sever- 
ance of the lives of two people who start 


she is 


upon their married life with every means 
and every prospect of great liappiness. 
Indeed, the book is full of heartache, 
and without being in the least 
wrought, is a picture of the most perfect 
matrimonial wretchedness possible with- 
out the element of poverty, the pangs of 
which, however, despite the proverb of 
the door and the window, can be allayed 
by love, mutual devotion, and hearty co- 


over- 
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operation. All tuis Mr. McCarthy pic- 
tures with great skill and with entire 
conformity tu the facts of every-day life. 
There is not a scene in the book which is 
not as natural, as truthful, as possible, 
and—alas that we should say it !—as prob- 
able us the most ordinary occurrence in the 
lives of any one of its readers. In this is 
the great merit and the attraction, and, 
strange that we should say so, the charm 
of Mr. McUarthy’s story. 

The minor characters are drawn with 
like delicate and truthful hand. The 
Courcelles women, mother and daughter, 
two cold, placid, scheming beauties; the 
brother of Sinda (the young woman whom 
Linley washed and petted into her hus- 
band's favor), a crafty, smooth, self-con- 
tained, manner-varnished blackguard and 
scoundrel ; and a cross-grained old fellow, 
named 'Tuxham, half impertinent bore and 
half philanthropist, are all particularly 
well drawn. ‘The most important of the 
minor characters however, a Mr. 
Roche Valentine, the model man of the 
book, and certainly in most respects a 
very admirable and manly fellow. He is, 
however, we are sorry to say, the least 
consistent and possible of all the person- 
ages of this drama. He has, however, 
the great virtue in woman’s eyes of being 
absolutefy indifferent to and indeed un- 
conscious of what he has for dinner. In 
the end he becomes the most important 
of all men in the eyes of poor Linley, who 
finds that in Rochford she loved not the 
real man, but a creature of her imagina- 
tion; a proceeding, by the way, which, 
if we believe the novelists, is very com- 
mon with young women. Men make out 
to love women all their lives in spite of 
faults and failings which they did not 
dreain of when their love was first given. 
What Linley Rochford’s discoveries in 
this respect may have been in after life, 
we are not told; for the book ends with a 
new departure. The author must be con- 
gratulated upon the production of a very 
skilful and very admirable piece of work. 
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**Arcric Experiences: Containing 
Captain George E. Tyson’s Wonderful 
Drift on the Ice-Floe,a History of the 
‘ Polaris’ Expedition, the Cruise of the 
‘Tigress,’ and Rescue of the ‘ Polaris’ 
survivors. ‘To which is added a general 
Aretie Chronology.*’ Edited by E. Vale 
Blake. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Rich as Arctic yoyaging has always 
been in remarkable incidents, it is only 
within a very few years that the climax 
of adventure has been reached. What 
the sufferings and escapes of Sir John 
Franklin's ill-fated expedition may have 
been must furever remain unknown ; but 
of those explorers who have returned to 
tell their tale none have reported a his- 
tory which matched that of the German 
** Hansa ’”’ crew in 1870, and that of part of 
the ** Polaris ’’ crew in 1873. The former 
floated one hundred and ninety-three days, 
and the latter one hundred and ninety- 
eight days, on ice floes ever decreasing by 
the violence of the waves, and arrived 
safely at last without the loss of even one 
life. The book before us is the circum- 
stantial account of the second of these en- 
forced ice-raft voyages, made up from 
the diary of Captain Tyson, the highest 
officer in the party. Captain Tyson’s 
personal history has connected him with 
two remarkable occurrences in the tale of 
Arctic voyages. While employed on the 
whaling ship “ George Henry ”’ in 1855, be 
was one of the first to board the ** Reso- 
lute,’* abandoned by Sir Edward Belcher 
in the previous year, and which had drift- 
ed for sixteen months through the northern 
seas, and in 1872-°73 his second great ex- 
perience, which is recounted in this book, 
took place. 

After the death of Captain Hall the ** Po- 
laris’’ crew seems to have been without 
the strong leadership needed in such an 
emergency. The confusion in which the 
separation of the ice party from the ship 
occurred is sufficiently indicated to a 
landsman by the fact that when Captain 
Tyson pulled away some musk ox skins, 
which, having been thrown out of the 
vessel, were lying across a wide crack in 
the ice, two or three Esquimaux children 
were accidentally found to be rolled up in 
them! Nine white men, two Esquimaux 
men, two Esquimaux women, and four 
children formed the ice party in the be- 
ginning, and to them was added in time 
a new-born infant. To feed this party 
there was but fourteen cans of pemmi- 
can, ten dozen cans of meats and soups, 
eleven and one-half bags of bread, one can 
of dried apples, fourteen hams, and twen- 
ty pounds of chocolate and sugar. With 
this stock of provisions, two broken boats, 
two tents, and no cooking utensils but 
some pans, began the six muntlis’ journey. 
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Insubordination, selfishness, and distrust 
were rife in the party. Captain Tyson’s 
rank on the ship did not give him com- 
mand, and his only influence over his 
party came from superior will and intel- 
ligence. A signal-service officer was on 
the ice, but instead of joining with Cap- 
tain Tyson, he took up his quarters with 
the men, two of whom were Germans 
like himself. 

Under these circumstances the drift 
began. The white men were worthless 
for hunting, in spite of the fact that they 
were all armed. ‘The Esquimaux secured 
all the game upon which the party sub- 
sisted, and when they brought it home 
they were forced to see the greater part 
seized by the lazy and inefficient sailors. 
The men talked wildly about their posi- 
tion and intentions, and the Captain inti- 
mates that he had fears they would de- 
sert him as soon as the boats could be 
safely launched, Turning from the dis- 
organization of the party to their out- 
ward circumstances, we find a state of 
things which is simply revolting, however 
necessary it may have been. Game was 
scarce, and more than one day opened on 
an empty larder with no other source 
of supply than the chances of the hunt. 
When game was killed and brought home 
it was in most cases greedily seized and 
eaten raw, with only enough warming 
over a lamp to take the ** freeze ’’ out of 
it. The long Arctic night concealed the 
results of this butchery, but when the 
darkness lifted, it revealed a sight of 
shambles that fairly sickened the Cap- 
tain. The narrow quarters of the party 
were surrounded by heaps of bones and 
offal, and smeared with blood stains. 

When the news of the famous rescue 
by the ‘‘ Tigress ’’ was flashed round the 
world, and it became known that seven- 
teen persons had drifted for more than 
half a year on an ice floe in such security 
that not only had no mishaps occurred, but 
a babe had been safely brought into the 
world among them, there was a general 
feeling that ice drifting was after all not 
such a bad business, and might even be 
counted on as a resource in future Arctic 
work. This book shows how little the 
reality warrants the cheerful glamour 
with which it is covered in most men’s 
minds. Bitter quarrelling, frightful 
perils, dismay, and the constant danger 
of starvation were the accompaniments ot 
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the drift. To this day the history of the 
“ Polaris ’’ expedition is in some points a 
hidden secret. The Government investi- 
gation closed 2, series of savage charges 
and countercharges with a mere official 
declaration of ** confidence,”’ as a British 
parliamentary majority would put it. 
The book before us has its significant 
blanks and hints conveyed by italicizing 
otherwise innocent words. Such treat- 
ment of the subject leaves it, like each 
chapter of a sensational novel, in the 
most aggravating situation possible. The 
Government is excusable, but this mys- 
tery isa decided blemish in Captain T'y- 
son’s book. It necessarily calis up the 
question of the Captain’s credibility. His 
account is that of an honest man, as is 
evident to the reader; but how much cre- 
dence is to be given to these minute par- 
ticulars which ure classified by dates, and 
yet were not written down at the speci- 
fied time? In thecabin of the ‘* Tigress ”’ 
Captain Tyson hastened to write up his 
diary. It is a pity that his editor did 
not procure from him a succinct state- 
ment of facts which are now only dimly 
hinted, or else leave them out altogether. 
It is a pity also that scraps of poetry, 
which it ishard to believe ever stirred the 
Captain’s imagination, are thrown in at 
the most critical points of the narrative. 
An unvarnished tale would have been 
better. Still as the story stands it is re- 
markable, straightforward, and extreme- 
ly interesting. 

As a detailed account of human con- 
duct in very unusnal and trying cirenm- 
stances it would have its value even were 
it much less faithfully written; but its 
careful account of daily life on the ice, 
with all its bickerings and perhaps over- 
stimulated fears, makes it doubly valua- 
ble. 

Captain Tyson has no doubt of the pos- 
sibility of reaching the Pole. Indeed, he 
is quite ready to make another trial, and 
he points out the fact that in its whaling 
fleet the United States has a fine training 
school from which Arctic explorers can 
be drawn in any quantity, and at any 
time. He thinks they should be of one 
race, speak one language, and that the 
officers should be national in feeling, and 
fili strictly defined positions. It is to 
race jenlousies that Captain ‘T'yson seems 
to charge the larger share of the ‘* Po- 
laris ’’ failure. 
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Altogether the book befure us is decid- 
edly worthy of the place in the library of 
Arctic travels which the famous occur- 
rence it describes deserves. Less skil- 
fully written than Kane's work, it is in its 
way quite as interesting. Devwid of dis- 
covery as the voyage was, it had its own re- 
markable peculiarities, and they are well 
set fourth here. ‘The editor has added a sum- 
mary of previous yoyages which is a val- 
uable index to the struggles in northern 
seas, reaching back no less than one tiou- 
sand and two years. 





‘* Lire or Apmirat Foors.’’ By Pro- 
fessor Hoppin. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

In this biography, Professor Hoppin 
has done a good service well. He has 
told the story of a simple, noble Christian 
hero, in a simple manner, allowing the 
man to speak for himself, and quoting 
largely from his journals and letters. He 
has also cleared the memory of Foote 
from several aspersions, originating, as it 
now appears, in the exaggerations of sen- 
sativnal newspaper correspondents, in 
those early days of Russell, Munchausen 
& Co., during 1861-"2, when the enemy 
was always ‘* immensely superior in num- 
bers,” every skirmish a * decisive victory,”’ 
and every thrashing a ‘* masterly retreat.’’ 
Bspecially is this the case with the mem- 
orable piece of brutality with which Foote 
was credited in accepting the surrender 
of the Confederate general at Fort Henry. 
Not only does it appear that the Admiral 
was not discourteous, but that on the 
contrary, he was remarkably kind, consid- 
erate, and generous to the captive com- 
mander ; and tne whole character of the 
man, as developed in his former writings 
and actions, confirms the accuracy of Pro- 
fessor Hoppin’s statement, A consistent 
and humble Christian, and an ardent 
promoter of temperance in the navy, the 
eminent services which Foote rendered at 
the close of his long and well spent life 
were only the crown and fruition of forty 
years’ labor, in which the idea of duty at 
all hazards was the animating spirit of a 
noble nature. 


‘© Wuat is Darwinism?’’ By Charles 
Hodge. New York : Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 

The title of Dr. Hodge’s book is some- 
what misleading, for instead of being a 
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description of Darwin’s views and the 
ground upon which they are based, as 
might be expected from the title and the 
opening sentences, the whole purpose of 
the work is to prove that Darwinism is 
essentially atheism. The author first ex- 
plains some of the former systems of phil- 
osuphy so far as they relate to the meth- 
od of creation, a task in which he shows 
power of condensed statement, and 
which he accomplishes very fairly, con- 
sidering the extremely limited space he 
gives to this part of his subject. Less 
controversial eagerness would have per- 
haps increased the efficiency of these sum- 
maries, for the reader's attention is tuo 
often drawn from what the old philoso- 
phers thought of life to what Dr. Hodge 
thinks of them and their chances in the 
after world. Having explained sume 
half dozen systems of philosophy, the au- 
thor proceeds to show that Darwin's 
views include three principal points: Ist, 
evolution, or the theory that the existing 
forms of life have been developed from 
one or a few primordial germs ; 2d, that 
this has been accomplished by Natural 
Selection, or the Survival of the Fittest ; 
3d, that this natural selection ** is with- 
out design, being conducted by unintelli- 
gent physical causes.’’ It is the last 
point which in Dr. Hodge's eyes consti- 
tutes the sin of Darwinism. He intimates 
that he can understand how a man can 
believe in evolution and in natural selee- 
tion, and still be a good Christian,so long 
as the absence of design is denied. But 
he labors through the greater part of his 
book to prove that this absence of design 
is ** the only distinctive element ’’ in Dar- 
win’'s theory ; 7. e., that this and this alone 
is Darwinism properly so called, and that 
it and atheism are one. 

We have no intention of discussing the 
Doctor's argument. At present there is 
an irrepressible conflict hetween science 
and religion, but we are inclined to think 
that this is due to the fact that neither 
science nor religion is fully understood, 
and that when men are wiser fewer dif- 
ferences will be found. The greatest ob- 
stacle to union is in the fact that in- 
fallibility is claimed on the side of the 
religious party. They say that the whole 
subject was long ago closed, and that the 
scientific men are feebly attacking the im- 
mutable. Instances of this kind of aggu- 
ment are frequent in Dr. Ilodge’s book, 
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and with some evidences of prejudice, are 
among its radical defects. The fact that 
the Apostle Paul believed in the infalli- 
bility of the Scriptures is, in our author’s 
epinion, a broom with which ‘all the 
Huxleys who ever lived or who ever can 
live ’’ can easily be swept inwo oblivion. 

The gist of the book seems to be that 
Darwinism is not proved ; that it is athe- 
istical ; and finally, that being atheisti- 
cal, it never can be proved. With this 
clearly before us, it is somewhat remarka- 
ble to find the author bringing forward 
with approval the action of the Church 
toward Galileo's discovery that the sun 
does not move round the earth. He says: 
**When Galileo made that great discov- 
ery, the Church was right in not yielding 
at once to the evidence of an experiment 
which it did not understand. But when 
the fuct was clearly established no man 
sets up his interpretation of the Bible in 
opposition to it.’’ It seems to us that 
Dr. Hodge would better have left this sen- 
tence unwritten, or his book unpublished, 
for it virtually says to Darwinians, ‘* Go 
on and prove your position, and no man’s 
interpretation of the Scripture shall be 
set up against it.’’ This is in fact pre- 
cisely what they are trying to do. 

While we look upon ** What is Dar- 
winism ?’’ asa failure if it was intended to 
putastop to the scientific study of the 
external world, we clearly perceive that it 
may have its usefulness. ‘lhe balance be- 
tween religion and science can be main- 
tained only by an unceasing examination 
of doctrines on both sides, and in this as- 
pect books like this have a decided useful- 
ness. Though it can hardly increase its 
author's reputation as a logician, its evi- 
dences of wide reading and great learn- 
ing redound to his credit. 


‘* Fretp, Cover, anp Trap SnHootina.”’ 


By Adam H. Bogardus. New York: J. 
B. Ford & Co. 

‘* AmertcaN Witp-Fowt Sxoortine.”’ 
By Joseph W. Long. Same publishers. 

‘*PrarriE AND Forest.’’ By Parker 
Gillmore. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

*“*Tae Witp Nortn Lanp.”’ By W. 
F. Butler. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates. 

‘*Tae Hunter AnD Traprer or Norta 
Averica.’’ London and New York: T. 
Nelson & Sons. 
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“Tue Western Wortp."" By William 
H. G. Kingston. Same publishers. 

The present autumn has witnessed an 
unusuai activity in books on sporting sub- 
jects, especially on North American 
game, and the three that head this list 
are all good works of their kind. Of the 
merits of Mr. Bogardus’s book it is dif- 
ficult to speak too highly, when consider- 
ed as a safe and truthful guide to the art 
of shooting on the wing. The author has 
the advantage of being, beyond question, 
the best shot in America, having held the 
champion badge so long that it has be- 
come his property, and he speaks only of 
what he knows. The ease of style, which 
is not expected of a professional sports- 
man, has been supplied by the editor of 
the book, Mr. Charles J. Foster, who has 
very wisely confined himself to putting 
the simple, direct speech of the veteran 
shot into plain, grammatical English, 
without attempting ornament. ‘The re- 
sult of the labors of the two men, each in 
his specialty, has been the production of 
a book invaluable as a text-book for be- 
ginners, interesting even to non-sports- 
men, and overflowing with anecdotes and 
reminiscences of the greatest variety of 
sport in all parts of the United States. 
The directions in the fourteenth chapter 
for acquiring the art of shooting on the 
wing are well worth ten times the price 
of the book to a young sportsman, and 
have the further merit of coming from 
probably the best shot in the world. 

Mr. Long's book is, in its way, almost 
equally valuable. The author's specialty 
is water-fowl, and on that single subject 
he is gifted with even more experience 
than the champion pigeon shot, whose 
range is much wider, and who chiefly af- 
fects dry land. Long is an old market 
hunter, and writes his own book without 
help, a task clearly and well executed. 
From his account, wild fowl shooting 
seems to be a sport full of discomfort and 
exposure, but well able to repay the en- 
thusiast with excitement and booty for the 
many trials to which he is exposed, and 
from which the quail and grouse shot is 
free. 

One fact is noticeable with regard to 
the modus operandi of the two men, aris- 
ing from the different nature of their 
game. Bogardus decidedly advocates 
heavy charges of powder and small shot, 
while the duck shot as decidedly believes 
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in large shot and moderate charges. 
Parker Gillmore’s experience is even 
more varied than that of Bogardus, with 
whom he agrees on this puint. Mr. Gill- 
more is an Englishman, or rather a Scot, 
and his ‘* Prairie and Forest’’ is a de- 
lightful book on American: game, large 
and small, fur, fin, and feather. The 
author is one of the very few Englishmen 
who seem to have a real hearty liking for 
America and Americans, having lived 
among them long enough to understand 
them. His book takes a wider range 
than either of the others, and the author, 
being an old hand at the pen as well as 
gun and rifle, writes simply and clearly. 

A very great contrast to this is Major 
Butler’s ** Wild North Land,”’ the ac- 
count of a winter’s journey from the Red 
river country to British Columbia, by 
way of Lake Athabasca and the Peace 
river. The author treads ground rarely 
trod nowadays—the interior of the great 
Hudson's Bay territory—and sees things 
but little known nowadays. He is a viv- 
id and picturesque writer, and a fair 
sportsman while in the midst of a para- 
dise of game. With all these advantages 
his book yet excites a feeling of gloom in 
the reader’s mind, from the reflection of 
the author’s somewhat morbid prejudices. 
Major Butler has a pet grievance and a 
pet aversion, which he forces on the read- 
er in eyery chapter, and which becomes 
at last very wearisome. The grievance is 
that the United States has generally had 
the better of England, his native country, 
in boundary treaties; the aversion is a 
**blarsted Yankee.’’? The amusing part 
of the grievance is that he does not seem 
to found it on justice, but on the fact that 
England ought to have turned the tables 
and cheated the Yankees, if possible. The 
aversion is so decided as to give a jaun- 
diced tinge to everything the author sees, 
and probably makes him more unhappy 
than it does the ‘* blarsted,”’ ete. 

The ‘*‘ Hunter and Trapper’’ professes 
to be a translation from the French of M. 
Benedict Révoil, and to be recitals of the 
personal adventures of that distinguished 
hunter. If this be really so, we can only 
condole with the English publishers on 
having been most outrageously swindled, 
M. Révoil being a worthy rival of Baron 
Munchausen, and worse than that, a most 
impudent plagiarist. ‘Three of his chap- 
ters—namely, 1V., XIII., and XX.—are 
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literal translations, first into French, and 
then back into English by the innocent 
translator, one W. H. Davenport Adams, 
of three chapters in an American book, 
now nearly forgotten, but once very pop- 


ular. We refer to the brilliant and fas- 
cinating ‘‘ Hunter Naturalist,’ by 
Charles W. Webber of Kentucky, who 
was out in the Texan war, and was alter- 
ward killed with Walker in Nicaragua. A 
more impudent piece of plagiarism with- 
out the scanty grace of acknowledgment 
we have seldom seen than this book, and 
a respectable publisher has reason to be 
ashamed to put forth such trash for gen- 
uine hunting adventures. The ‘* Hunter 
Naturalist ’’ was published by Joseph 
Bradley, Philadelphia, 1851. 

The last book on our list is of very dif- 
ferent stamp. It isa careful, and at the 
same time very attractive, summary of 
American game, written for boys, in a 
style that strongly reminds one of that 
prince of boy stury-tellers and naturalists 
Captain Mayne Reid. It cannot fail to de- 
light and instruct the young foiks. 

One little thing which shows whata 
trade book-making is becoming, and what 
a farce * illustration ’’ may sometimes 
be, is noticeable in the illustrations of 
three of the English books. There is one 
plate, a very good one to be sure, of 
** Caribou Migrating,’’ which appears in 
three books simultaneously, and on the 
cover of one of them. ‘* Prairie and For- 
est,’’ ** Wild Western Life,’ and Révoil’s 
plagiarism have it, and it ornaments the 
cover of the last. The last two books 
also duplicate five or six other plates of 
hunting scenes. 

‘**Inrant Dier.’”’ By A. Jacobi, M. D. 
Revised, enlarged, and adapted to popu- 
lar use by Mary Putnam Jacobi, M. D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This little volume discusses the char- 
acter of the natural food of infants, and 
deduces the composition which must be 
given to artificial substitutes for it; ex- 
plains the anatomical and functional pe- 
culiarities of an infant’s digestive appar- 
atus, the physiological relations of nurs- 
ing, the signs of good and bad digestion, 
remedies to be employed, and is, in short, 
a treatise which covers the main points 
of the question, How and with what 
shall an infant be fed? The diet of the 
mother and the influence of her health 
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upon her offspring are also considered to 
sue extent. While not exhaustive, the 
treatise is comprehensive. The editor 
explains in her preface that it is nota 
mother’s manual, but a work designed to 
impart correct knowledge of the general 
subject of an infant’s food. ‘The editor 
quotes Fonssagrive’s remark that ‘* the 
physiological theory is of no importance 
to the mother,’’ and denies its truth, as- 
serting that a knowledge of the theory is not 
only indispensable to the intelligent moth- 
er, but it is also fully within her graspeven 
though she may not have received a tech- 
nical education. She ‘‘ may learn the 
general plan of her child’s life, its future 
course, and the accidents that beset it."’ 
Mrs. Jacobi is well known as one of the 
best writers connected with the medical 
profession, and she has succeeded admir- 
ably in the present work in placing the 
phenomena she desires to describe before 
the reader in clear and commun lan- 
guage. The composition of food and the 
phenomena of digestion are explained 
without resort to analysis, tables, or fig- 
ures, and the work will accordingly com- 
mend itself to mothers. It forms one of 
Putnaim’s Handy-Volume Series 





‘* ArreR THE Bat, and other Poems.” 
By Nora Perry. Bustoun: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 

Fluent expression and refined fancy float 
with a kind of dreamy grace through 
these dainty verses, tuo slight to touch any 
paintul emotion, yet grave at times with 
moods that are truly imagined, though 
they may seem not to have been experi- 
enced. They recall the blessed surprise, 
like that felt in finding some ‘ violet by 
a mossy stone,’’ that each awakened, as 
they were met here and there in the pages 
of magazines. Gathered into a handful, 
they are perhaps a little pale in tint and 
faint in fragrance, but they have the 
freshness and delicacy of genuine flowers 
of nature. There is a caprice in their ar- 
rangement that places some of the clear- 
est and strongest at the beginning and 
end of the collection, as if the author 
chose to cheat us of the pleasure of trac- 
ing her growth in force and finish. This 
is unjust to herself. It leaves an impres- 
sion of inequality, where after all there 
has been constant progress. There is a 
wide difference, for instance, both in dis- 
tinctness of thought and terseness of ex- 
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pression, between ‘‘ Little Jenny ’’ and 
** June,’’ or between ** La Séréne”’ and 
‘*North and South.’’ More than once 
the author allows herself to be carried 
away in a mere dancing whirl of words, 
courting a tuneful effect of repetition. 
Such tender touches as those in ‘*‘ After 
the Ball,’’ or such pathos as that of 
* Loss and Gain,"’ are far better worth 
striving fur than the easy-coming, easy- 
running lilt of ‘‘ Circe.’? We are sure 
the fair singer will pardon us if, in the 
conviction that what is good ought to be 
made better, such blemishes, so easily 
avoided, are noted. 

It is with more diffidence, almost with 
alarm indeed, that we venture to say for 
the sex at large what most of them will 
readily confess when it is pointed out, 
that there is a recklessness about the 
grammar of many of our poetesses which 
men seldom dare to indulge in verse. A 
little closer study of exactness, a little 
less eagerness to seize the first word that 
rhymes neatly, would prevent such care- 
lessness as the use of the verbs ‘* shrink ”’ 
and ** swoon,’’ in a transitive sense, which 
they cannot take. Inaccuracies like these 
are trivial in themselves. But they dis- 
figure the must flowing lines, and they 
are important as indications of a want of 
careful labor, without which lively fancy 
and musical feeling go a very little way 
toward creating perfect finish. This par- 
ticular fault, indeed, forms one of the el- 
ements in the larger and well-worn ques- 
tion, needless to discuss here, whether 
women are capable of the sustained 
thought and profound study required for 
the construction of a great poem. They 
might well ask in tarn whether nowadays 
men are—a much: wider question. But 
this is not our author's ambition, and she 
has the best reasons for satisfaction with 
the recognition of her playful cleverness, 
too delicate to be called mere humor, in 
touching the lighter moods and incidents 
of life, as well as of the fulness with 
which her verse sometimes conveys the 
pathos and earnestness of its sadder 
knowledge. 





‘* Tue Hancinc or THE Crane.”’ By 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston : 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

The magnificent ‘* Song of the Bell’ is 
remarkable for one omission. In thie 
strong melodious strophes chanting the 
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creation and works of that companion of 
man's joys, sorrows, and changes, a sin- 
gle line is given to the music religion 


draws from it. The poem leaves the 
Church out of life. So Mr. Longfellow’s 
** Hanging of the Crane ’’ may be said to 
exclude the hearth from the family histo- 
ry which it fullows out. Adopted merely 
as a symbol of the unfulding home that 
begins to be when it is first set up, the 
crane is left, after the few opening lines, 
to grow cold in neglect. To say this is 
only a way of expressing regret that the 
author did not choose to make the hearth- 
stone itself the glowing centre of an elabo- 
rate poem. That material for one re- 
mains yet untouched. Think of its floor 
of native rock, the Dutch-tiled jambs, the 
carved mantel piled with India sea shells, 
the high-backed settle, the crackling 
spoils of the forest within, the tall brass 
dogs that came with the Mayflower, the 
musket of "76 or the navy cutlass of ’12 
hanging above; or the cold ashes and 
charred timbers left after a redskin raid ; 
then its rekindling in later days, with 
new devices and other faces, grave in its 
light, with the changed thoughts of an- 
other generation. About such a hearth- 
stone the whule life of a century might 
cluster, involved in the narrower life of 
the family born under the rooftree it 
warmed, guing forth into the storm and 
whirl of the world, and coming back fur 
the peace of the end beside it. 

But it is nota poem like Schiller’s, 
transtiguring material sound and sub- 
stance into buld idealizations of the whole 
course of man’s life, that the author in- 
tended. The range of these verses dues 
not venture beyond the simple facts of a 
family’s growth through fifty years. In- 
stead of imagination we have fancy— 
enough of it to embellish the natural 
course of calin existence between tle 
founding of the household and the gold- 
en wedding. There are tender pictures, 


and natural hints of the mystery of a 
larger life surrounding ours, and graceful 
descriptions, and playful thoughts, once 
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or twice touching the border between 
simplicity and triviality, and a luminous 
peaceful air of home softening all. The 
illustrations have caught this fine fanciful 
inspiration. Each of the little symbolic 
Vignettes is a poem in itself. ‘The larger 
drawings are full of delicate spirit, fiith- 
fully carrying out an allusion or com- 
pleting a group only intimated by the 
text. How naturally, for instance, at 
puge 37, the father has lifted the girl to 
his shoulder, while it is the mother that 
presses the boy’s hands. ‘The feeling of 
the morning and evening landscapes at 
page 59 is clearly and admirably discran- 
inated. And in those charming groups 
gathered about the table in the scenes at 
the opening and close of the poem, mere 
fidelity to the required change in costume 
is heightened by a subtle effect of mod- 
ernizing in all details, and even in the 
expression and bearing of the figures. 
The engravers seem to have emulated in 
the finish of their work the delicacy of 
delineation by both pen and pencil that 
shapes the book into a marvel of har- 
monious elegance. 


“Poems By Cevia ‘Tuaxter.”’ New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge : 
The Riverside Press. 

This isa new and enlarged edition of 
the works of an author who has not writ- 
ten much, but has done whatever she has 
undertaken well. There is a real touch 
of the sea in her poetry, and in this pe- 
riod of poetical affectation—for the so- 
called natural and realistic poetry of the 
day is often as affected in its simplicity as 
older kinds of poetry have been in theirs 
with their mannered archness or grace— 
these real sea poems areas refreshing to the 
tired mind as salt air to the tired body, 
We should be dving the author an injus- 
tice to quote any of her verses, for there 
are none of them that we should particu- 
larly single out as being remarkable for 
their superiority over the others. They are 
all of very even excellence, and we can 
only regret that the volume is so small. 
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— Curistuas and New Year's days are 
upon us, with all their delights and all 
their demands. Of course every father 
of a family knows that the most accepta- 
ble and most valuable holiday present that 
he can make to the member of his house- 
hold whom he most loves is a receipted 
subscription for ‘* The Galaxy ” for 1875; 
every uncle knows it ; every aunt; every 
grandfather; every dutiful son; every 
ardent lover. We shall say no more 
upon that point, then, but let it pass as 
not to be disputed. But looked at * in 
the abstract,’’ asthe Seotch girl looked 
at love, what a strange custum it is, 
this of giving one’s friends presents and 
making merry in midwinter, just because 
we then begin to reckon the days under a 
new number— 1875 instead of 1874. Of a 
solemn sort of joy on Christmas day, of a 
merry Christmas made so by that kind of 
merriment which the Apostle refers to 
when he says, *‘ Is any among you merry, 
let him sing psalms,’’ the reason is very 
plain ; but why this jollification at what 
we call the birth of a new year? For in 
fuct never is the year more dead, except in 
mere name, than on the Ist day of Jar.ui- 
ry. All that gives life to men and beauty 
to the world is then not only dead, but bu- 
ried—locked up in a tombof ice. If on the 
first day of opening spring we all rejoiced, 
then our joy would have some seeming 
reason in it. And the truth is that oar 
New Year's festivities are a remnant of 
What took place in ancient days when the 
new year began on the 25th of March, 
which is, in Europe, about the true be- 
ginning of the spring. It was not until 
so late as the year 1582 that the year 
was generally begun on the Ist day of 
January. The change adapted itself 
easily to the habits of a people fond of 
jollity at the board and around the 
hearth, whose winters were times of lei- 
sure, and likely to be dull if it were not 
fur festivity. Such at least is a nebulous 
conjecture as to the origin of this widely 
spread but really strange custom. As to 
present-giving, that seems to have always 
accompanied the New Year's festivities 


Falstaff says, ** Well, 


and Zo xd wis!tes. 


if I be sery’d such another trick, I'll have 
my brains ta’en out and butter’d, and give 
them to a dog fur a New Year’s gift.” 
New Year's gifts seem to have preceded 
Christmas ‘** boxes” even among the Ro- 
mun Catholic peoples of the continent of 
Europe. But among them to this day, 
except for some special reason, New Year's 
gifts are of trifling value—bonbons, bou- 
quets, perfumes, and the like. Paterfa- 
milias and the gallant bachelor are ex- 
empt in France and Germany and Austria 
from the heavy demands which the Christ- 
mas holidays make upon his purse in Eng- 
land and America. But rarely is money 
spent more innocently, with more pleas- 
ure-giving power, or more to the benefit 
of the working-classes, than that which 
earries the joy of loving remembrance to 
so many millions of hearts in the week 
that follows the 20th of December. May 
all our readers be happy then in the sweet 
society of those they love best! 

— Genera Dix has probably reached 
the end of his political preferment in 
ceasing to be Governor of New York, witia 
the date of the present number of ** The 
Galaxy.’’ He will retire into private life 
with a more enviable reputation for intez- 
rity, ability, and public spirit than has 
been won by any living man of his gener- 
ation. He is to be succeeded by a gentle- 
min of sagacity and high character; but 
Mr. Tilden wil! be fortunate if he is able 
to take and hold sucha position in the 
publie eye as that of his distinguished 
predecessor. Unfortunately for our coun- 
try, it is very rarely that we can point to 
a man in public officé who to the qualities 
indicated by that much abused phrase ‘‘ a 
gentleman and a scholar,”’ adds those of 
wisdom in council and decision in action ; 
and all these were possessed in a marked 
degree by the retiring Governor. The 
fact that he is succeeded by a man of Mr. 
Tilden’s well-deserved repute is a cheering 
omen ina political horizon which otherwise 
augurs not very brightly for our immedi- 
ate future. Very rarely has it been read 
in the annals of the State of New York, of 
latter years, that the governorship has 
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heen held by two such men in succession. 
The uld adage, ex quovis ligno non fit Mer- 
curius, has not been well illustrated in 
tie filling of that office, fur which it has 
too often seemed as if any block (we do 
nut say blockhead) was good enough. 
But to continue our allusion, it might al- 
most be said of General Dix, although not 
a professional soldier or a professional 
scholar, tam Marte quam Mercurio. He 
is one of a very small class of men among 
us who are the best fitted for public life, 
and who are rarely found there. We 
hid him farewell with honor and with re- 
gret ; and we welcome his successor in the 
confident hope that in his administration 
the high office to which he has been elect- 
ed, with so large a majority of voices, will 
lose none of the lustre left upon it by his 
predecessor. 


—Iwn the discharge of no one of the 
functions of his office has General Dix 
shown more wisdom than in his discreet 
use of the pardoning power. We wish that 
in the granting of a pardon, so called, to 
two very humble young men, near the close 
of his official career, he could have prop- 
erly pointed out the necessary remedy in 
cases like theirs. William Dugan and 
Richard Carrol were tried, and, on manu- 
factured testimony, convicted as_ river 
thieves, under aggravating circumstances, 
and sentenced to twenty years’ confine- 
ment in the State prison. Their perfect 
innocence was afterward established, and 
on the representation of the case by the 
District Attorney to the Governor, they 
were of course pardoned and released. 
Bat this is a case in which the word par- 
don is absurdly and wrongfully out of 
place. These young men were in no need 
of pardon; for pardon is an act of grace 
to criminals. They were victims; vie- 
tims of conspiracy, of circumstances, and 
of an imperfect administration of the law. 
They were innocent men who had suffer- 
ed a great wrong; and they had a right 
to demand from society all the reparation 
that could be made, including the most 
public official proclamation of their inno- 
cence. Qur system of legal administra- 
tion is sadly deficient for the needs of such 
cases. These men, publicly tried, con- 


demned, and imprisoned, had no redress ; 
but by the grace of the Governor they 
were merely turned out upon the world 
What is needed for cases like this 


again. 
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is a formal act of rehabilitation, includ- 
ing a public confession of the wrong in- 
flicted, and a compensation for the injury 
inevi ably done. Some provision should 
be made to meet the obvious demands of 
justice in such cases; for justice is not 
only for criminals, but for honest men who 
have suffered injury at the hands of so- 
ciety. 


— Tue death of a faithful and well-in- 
structed literary and social critic, who 
had been able to perform his duty where 
it could have the best effect, is a serious 
loss to society. The true critic exercises 
his function in the interest of truth, and 
for the benefit of society, and only less 
than the creative author is he of service to 
his fellows. Such a critic was the late 
Mr. John R. Dennett, one of the editors 
of the ** Nation.’” He was a man who 
had intellectual capacities equal to really 
high creative effort. At his graduation he 
wrote a class poem that, inan age wherein 
the construction of fairly good verse seems 
to be within the possibility of almost 
every decently well-educated man or wo- 
man, rose to the level of true poetical 
power. Ill health, and the overshadow- 
ing of his life by an exhausting and fatal 
disease, however, debarred him from pur- 
suing the path his taste and ability point- 
ed out, and in which his friends saw his 
true direction, and forced him to become 
rather the student and critic of other 
men’s work than the originator of work of 
hisown. Mr. Dennett was a man so intel- 
lectually honest, that pretence, or shallow- 
ness, or ignorance, in an author who as- 
sumed to handlea subject requiring truth 
and knowledge, was the most grievous of 
sins in his eyes. His own knowledge was 
exact and thorough,and yet he was the 
most cautious of men in statement, fre- 
quently hampering his sentences with so 
many qualifications, conditions and excep- 
tions, as to impair their force and ele- 


gance and weaken the general effect. 
He was a man of such exceptional 


ability, and, we believe, of so great ser- 
vice to all of us who try to think and 
write, that his death is a public calamity. 


— Tue need of thorough criticism of 
art, letters, and society in America is so 
generally felt by those who have their 
progress seriously at heart, that it is use- 
less to more than state it. That there has 
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been advance in criticism with us during 
the last ten or fifteen years, there is no 
question. It has followed, as it must al- 
ways follow, our advance in knowledge 
and studious preparation, and the partial 
outgrowth of our provincialism, which is 
one of the happy results of the war; for 
with nations, as with individuals, only 
trial and adversity can bring true devel- 
opment and valuable experience. But 
what Mr. Dennett used to call ‘ ge- 
nial ’’ criticisin still flourishes, as we all 
know. It is the sort that is most pleas- 
ing to book publishers, and to most writers 
also; and it furnishes delightful bits for 
quotation in advertisements. But it is 
very duubtful if such criticism (humor- 
ously so called) benefits the pocket of the 
trader, as it is not at all doubtful that it 
does notdo the author any good. In fact, 
wedo not believe that the ordinary ‘‘ book 
notice ” is of much more value than an 
announcement of the publication of the 
volume. No prudent and knowing book- 
buyer pays any attention to it; and those 
who are neither prudent nor knoWing, 
either do not buy at all, or they are in- 
vited more by the subject and the author’s 
name than by what the newspapers may 
say of itor hiw. ‘To them, looking at the 
matter in the *‘ dry light’’ of modern 
the ‘‘notice’’ is simply a 
** puff’? ingeniously obtained by author 
or publisher, and on that account credita- 
ble to both. There are one or two poets 
and end of novelists whose books 
would sell, no matter what was said of 
them, faster than anything that Mr. 
Browning, or Mr. Lowell, or George El- 
jot, or Mr. Howells might write. The 
hope is in the education of the peo- 
ple up to better standards, and in that the 
critic may assist as well as the author 
The end of criti- 
cism, it hardly needs to be said, is the 
general improvement of literature and the 


commerce, 


no 


and college professor. 


benefit of the particular writer, not to. 


sell the book and gratify his publisher 
and friends. And a man who assists in 
discouraging pretenders, and stimulating 
to better performance the earnest work- 
er, does us all good service. Being only 
a man, he may sometimes strike unde- 
served blows or fail to always distin- 
guish between the genuine and the ‘‘ chro- 
mo’’; but he is on the right track. 


— Tue art and mystery of the puff indi- 
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rect are now so well understood that it 
may well be abandoned. Dealers in ob- 
jects of beauty or use who wish to have 
the excellence of their wares set forth to 
the public on eccasion of the approaching 
holidays would accomplish their purpuse 
much better by the puff direct ; or even 
by out and out self-laudation. People uf 
any sense or taste have begun to resent 
being entrapped into reading a disquisi- 
tion on art, on politics, or on the minor 
morals, which after all turns out to be 
only a sign-board and an advertisement. 
They have learned, too, to divine what is 
coming. They know that when they see 
a quarter of a column about the immor- 
tality of the soul, and men’s longing to 
perpetuate their names upon the earth, 
about Constantine and the early Christian 
church, about the Theodosian code, about 
the Huns and Vandals, and Saracens, that 
it will only lead them to the information 
that that enterprising firm Messrs. Stare 
& Marrus of No. 11 James street (up 
stairs), have a very fine collection of bron- 
zes on exhibition and for sale ; and when 
they see another paragraph upon the theo- 
ry of light, the beauty of reflected rays, 
and the great importance to the world of 
carbon in its various forms, that they 
will in the course of it learn that very 
beautiful diamonds may be found at the 
elegant establishment of that other taste- 
ful and enterprising firm Messrs. Mare & 
Starrus, of No. 33 Thomas street (up 
stairs) ; and when their eyes light upon 
an article which begins with the discus- 
sion of political economy, goes on to dem- 
onstrate the part the precious metals have 
played in the civilization of the world, 
and the various uses to which they were 
put by the Egyptians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, that this is but a mere introduction 
to the announcement that the gold and 
silver ware displayed in the cases of that 
other skilful and enterprising firm, Messrs. 
Starcus & Marr, No. 44 William street 
(up stairs), is of the very finest quality. 
This sort of thing has been done to death, 
from the time when the blacking-maker’s 
wife replied to an eminent man of letters 
in search of a job, ** We keeps a peet,”’ 
until the present day, when poetry is out 
of fayor and we all run to art eriticism, 
science, and philosophy. But even these 


fail in comparison with low prices, a fair 
discount for cash, and a first-rate ‘‘ arti- 
cle. 


” 
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— Tue Baron de Hubner has written, 
and Lady Herbert has translated, a book 
of travels round the world. By that book 
we perceive that the excellent Baron was 
in New York exactly two days—from the 
24th to the 26th of May—whereupon he 
undertakes to give his opinion upun the 
‘influence of New York upon the desti- 
nies of North America.’’ ‘This is quite in 
the style of the sagacious European tour- 
ist in America, from the time since which 
there was an America to travel in. This 
sagacious individual comes here, finds out 
the hotel in which he can get the worst 
dinner, and the poorest wine, provides 
himself with an indigestion, and then sits 
down, after full twenty-four hours’ study, 
to settle questions which we ourselves do 
not feel that we quite understand. Or he 
may have a good dinner anda good diges- 
tion, and launch out into predictions of 
our future greatness Which would astonish 
even Mr. Buncombe or even Mr. Barnum 
himself. But, at any rate, he must see 
through us—plumb us to the bottom ina 
moment. Much more prudent, however, 
seems the feeling of the writer of that wise, 
charming, and most amusing book of South 
Sea adventure, generally known as ** The 
Earl and the Doctor.’’ He has been among 
us, East and West, North and Svuth, for 
three years; and he, at a social gather- 
ing not long since, on the suggestion 
tliat he should write a book about Amer- 
ica, replied, ‘* Well, perhaps I might ; 
but it would be in three chapters: Chap- 
ter first, as I felt after I had been here a 
little while—Fear [ don’t know much 
about it. Chapter second, as I felt after 
I'd been here a year or so—Think I know 
a little about it. Chapter third, as I feel 
now—Sure I don’t know anything at all 
about it.’’ This, perhaps, is putting the 
thing with a little of the author’s charae- 
teristic humor; but it shows far more 
common sense tlian the attempt to appre- 
ciate and explain the relative position of 
New York to the country after an obser- 
vation of two days; and those the two 
days immediately after arrival. 


— Awonc the traits of society which dis- 
tinguish Europe from the United States, 
and which philosophic travellers might 
well explain, but which they never do ex- 
plain, is the existence of a brutality of 
hehavior there which does not exist here, 
except as a strictly imported article. The 
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brutality of men (and not always those of 
the lower orders) to women on the conti- 
nent, as well as in England, is something 
quite revolting and incomprehensible to 
us poor ** savages ’’ in the wilds of Amer- 
ica—yea verily, in the wilds—not only in 
Beacon street, and Madison avenue, and 
Chestnut street, but in the remote West, 
upon the boundless prairie. For example, 
we read in a recent English newspaper 
how a certain young woman was brutally 
maltreated by some lads at a rural place 
called Ashton-under-Lyne. The Chair- 
man of the Sessions said in sentencing 
them, that ‘* in the neighborhood of Ash- 
ton it was not safe for a woman to go out 
by herself upon the public highway. She 
was liable to be set upou by a number of 
young ruffians, like the prisoners, and to 
be treated in the same way that they had 
treated the prosecutrix.’’ On the very 
day of the arrival of the newspaper con- 
taining this paragraph, one of our own 
papers published a letter giving an ac- 
count of the great fair of the St. Louis As- 
sociation, in which the writer speaks of 
the decorous behavior of the crowd, which 
could hardly be called quiet, because of 
the prevailing jollity ; and what jollity 
And 
yet he says, ‘‘ During the three days of 


means at a great fair we all know. 


my attendance a wordy altercation be- 
tween a crier of lemonade and a disre- 
spectful young farmer was the only dis- 
turbance that I saw; and this only drew 
together a few hundred spectators, who 
Yet 
in this great mass of people, filled with 
jollity, and so ready for excitement that 
a squabble between a seller of lemonade 


found in it a source of amusement.”’ 


and a young farmer could gather a crowd 
of hundreds, there was no violence, and 
although women were there in num- 
bers, they were treated always with the 
greatest respect. The 
‘*Tt was especially noticeable that 


correspondent 
SAYS : 
groups of young girls wandered in every 
direction, in the most unrestrained man- 
ner, without meeting the slightest annoy- 
ance or impertinence.’’ What the conse- 
quences of their wandering about in that 
manner over extensive fair grounds in 
Europe would have been, it is needless to 
Now what is the medium which fil- 
For that it is 
Those who have seen 


say. 
ters away this brutality? 
eliminated is plain. 
a crowd around the door of a London the- 
atre and one around the dvor of a theatre 
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in Boston or New York, know well the 
difference. What makes the Anglo-Sax- 
on man so different a creature in this re- 
spect in the two places? This is a ques- 
tion which our omniscient traveller might 
quite as well answer as to attempt to un- 
derstand New York in two days. 


—Mrs. Mavapror is one of Sheridan’s 
few creations; for his personages have 
little character, and their wit is merely 
his wit spoken by them. It takes no tint 
or tone from their minds. Andeven Mrs, 
Malaprop has hardly a distinctive chur- 
acter; for she is a mere blunderer in 
words ; and that she might be were she 
good or bad, sad or lively, wise or foolish. 
Yet how infinitely and perennially divert- 
ing are her blunders! Did any one, al- 
though hearing ‘*'The Rivals” for the 
hundredth time, ever fail to laugh a 
laugh of great delight when, on the ap- 
pearance of Captain Absolute and Lydia, 
the defeated old lady exclaims, ‘* 1’m pu- 
trified!’’ There are Mistresses Mala- 
prop in real life ; and lately one of them, 
as she and a certain gentleman were 
looking over some photographic portraits, 
called his attention to a pretty face. 
** Who is that?’’? he asked. ‘* Oh, don’t 
you know her? That’s Miss Hender- 
son of Booth’s theatre. She played Fanny 
Bowleen in ‘ Macbeth.’ But,’’ hesitat- 
ing with an air of superior accuracy, 
“no, no; it was not in ‘ Macheth ;’ it 
was in ‘ Queen Katherine.’’’ Fact, as I 
am nebulous. 


— Anp what is surprising in such a 
story as that when in the writings of 
those who are allowed to set themselves 
up as teachers, we find evidence of igno- 
rance of the very subjects with which 
they profess acquaintance, which is the 
more ridiculous and offensive because of 
the pretentiousness with which it is ac- 
companied? Ina long article professing 
to be an elaborate art criticism (one of a 
series upon the Montpensier collection, 
published in a well known newspaper of 
the Hub), we are told that the subject of a 
certain picture is one that ‘ received 
from the Italians a distinctive name, that 
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of Pieta (pronounced pe-e-clia)."? Now 
any boy or girl who has had three months’ 
schooling in Italian knows that the pro- 
nunciation of that word is pe-ay-tah ; the 
first two syilables being run rapidly to- 
gether. The pronunciation given by the 
instructive critic is so unlike the proper 
one as to be ridiculous. But this is not 
quite so bad as another exhibition of ig- 
norance in the same ‘‘ criticism.’ The 
writer appends to some remarks upon a 
royal portrait the following astounding 
piece of information: ‘‘It is said that 
Joshua Reynolds painted so flattering a 
pertrait of Queen Elizabeth that she 
knighted him immediately.’’ Now there 
is no possible explanation of this, even 
by momentary forgetfulness as to names ; 
fur Queen Elizabeth knighted no painter 
for a flattering portrait, and Reynolds, who 
lived two hundred years after her, was 
knighted by no queen, and for no por- 
trait. The case is one of sheer ignorance, 
not only wonderful in itself, but shameful, 
very shameful, on the part of a writer 
pretending to give others instruction in 
art. 


— Ir is well known that one letter of 
the English alphabet is surrounded with 
difficulties to certain subjects of her most 
gracious Majesty, who nevertheless do 
take on airs when they come among the 
wild Yankees. One of the former said 
to one of the latter not long ago, ** Don’t 
you ever ‘ave any auks in your country? 
I don’t remember seeing any. How 
strange it is to live ina country without 
any auks!”’ ‘* Auks? auks?’’ replied 
the other. ‘‘ Oh, yes, see. Big bird ; lit- 
tle wings; sits on the rocks in a wow, 
like Dundreary's night shirts ; dives after 
fishes. No; don’t know as we have any. 
Some perhaps in Alaska; thrown into 
the bargain when we bought the coun- 
try."’ ** Nothing of the sort,” replied 
the other: ‘‘ you don't understand. I[ 
don’t mean a big bird with little wings, 
that dives after fishes. I mean an auk— 
a small bird with big wings, that goes 
after the N's.” **Oh,I see. Yes, we've 


plenty of them. You mean a hawk.’ 
** Well, I said an auk, didn't 1?”’ 

















